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“PORE? BLUR” HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Aubert Attends Boston Production 
of His Opera—The Music 
“Charming in Spots’’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 9, 1913. 


OUIS AUBERT’S opera in three acts, 
“La Forét Bleue,” libretto after fairy 
tales of Perrault, by Jacques Cheneviere, 
was performed yesterday afternoon for the 
first tithe in America by the Boston Opera 
Company. André Caplet conducted, and 
the occasion obtained additional interest 
through the presence of the composer him- 
self, 
The performance was excellent and the 
composer, with Mr. Caplet and the sin- 
gers, had no reason to be disappointed 


with the public reception. After many re- 
calls, the composer appeared by himself 
and bowed his heartfelt thanks. The score, 
written to a libretto not too readily adapt- 
able to music, contains many moments of 
charm. : 

Louis Francois Marie Aubert is now in 
his thirty-sixth year. He is a native of 
Parame (Ille-et-Vilaine), France, born 
February 15, 1877, of a musical and artis- 
tic family. His brother, Joseph Aubert, is 
a painter of talent. Louis showed his 
musical gifts at an early age, winning rec- 
ognition at the Conservatory in his tenth 
year. His professors were Diemer, for 
piano; Lavignac, for harmony, and Gabriel 
lauré, also for piano. He is now active as 
a composer and a teacher in Paris. Among 
his compositions are a Fantasie, for piano 
and orchestra, composed in 1901; yarious 
collections of songs, some of which have 
been heard with much pleasure in Boston, 
and “La Forét Bleue.” 

This opera M. Aubert began in 1905, 
although the general scheme of it had then 
been some time in his head. It was given 
a successful performance, it is said, last 
month in Geneva, Switzerland. The gen- 
eral features of the plot invite comparisons 
with the “Hansel und Gretel’ of Humper- 
dinck. The librettist, M. Cheneviére, is a 
talented young author of Paris, who has 
published two novels. 


Story of the Opera 


Three of Perrault’s charming tales of 
the seventeenth century are drawn upon 
for the libretto of “La Forét”’—those of 
“Red Riding Hood,” “Hop o’ my Thumb’ 
and “The Sleeping Beauty.” All of these 
individuals, as well as fairies and an ogre, 
meet in the “Blue Forest” to terminate 
their adventures happily in the palace 
where the Princess has lain, wrapt in her 
magical slumber. The destinies of the 
children—for the Prince Charming and his 
long-sought Princess are aiso children— 
are watched over by the fairies, who pro- 
tect them from harm. The scene of the 
first act shows the cottage of Red Riding 
Hood on one side of the stage; on the 
other an inn; in the background the di- 
lapidated hut where live Hop o’ My Thumb 
and his family, who are very poor. 

In the prologue it is night, with twink- 
ling stars, just before the dawn. The 
voices of the fairies are heard. Their 
queen assures the children of her watchful 
care. The day breaks. Reapers gather in 
front of the inn and sing a few bats of a 
folk song as they go toward the field. Red 
Riding Hood shows herself, and is soon 
joined by Hop o’ My Thumb. Hop is her 
gallant lover. The mother of Red Riding 
Hood opens the door of her cottage and 
drives Hop away. The wife of the baker 
appears, carrying loaves and leaving them 
at different doors, but when Hop’s father 
begs for a mouthful for himself and his 
family he is refused. The father gloomily 
tells the mother that it is his intention to 
lead the children into the forest, where he 
saw yesterday a good fairy, and leave them 
to a fate likely to be more kindly than the 
tender mercies of their neighbors. Red 
Riding Hood appears again with her 
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MME. MARIA GAY AS “CARMEN” 


Famed Internationally as the Interpreter of the Merimée-Bizet Heroine—At Toronto 
Recently She Sang the Role for the 250th Time in Her Career. (See Page 18) 





basket of goodies to take to her grand- 
mother in the wood. She gives hungry 
Hop a cake, which he commences to 
munch, but he recollects himself, stops 
eating, and resolves to keep the cake for 
use in the forest, where he proceeds to go, 
on the track of his father and his little 
brothers. 

Now a page enters to announce the com- 
ing of the Princess. When she appears 
the villagers greet her worshipfully. The 
Princess brings with her the Prince and 
dallies with her admirer. Then, although 
she is acquainted with the story of her 
fate, she sits down to a spinning wheel, 
while a spinning chorus is sung, and pricks 
her finger. She rises to her feet in an 
instant. “This is my destiny.” She is car 
ried off toward the enchanted castle and 
the Prince leaves in pursuit. 

The second act shows the forest itself. 
Hop o’ My Thumb is searching for the 
children but has lost his way because the 
birds have eaten up the cake crumbs which 


-he had scattered to trace the path. Red 


Riding Hood rejoins him The Ogre ad- 
vances through the forest calling for 
blood. Hop and Red Riding Hood com 
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mend themselves to their guardian saints 
and sink down to sleep. ‘The fairies again 
appear. As day breaks the Ogre comes 
puffing through the _ wilds. Suddenly, 
when he is within a few feet of the 
children, wine spurts from the trunk of a 
tree. The Ogre drinks and falls asleep. 
The children wake, and little Red Riding 
Hood relates to Hop a beautiful dream 
Suddenly the two perceive the Ogre, and 
contrive to rid him of his seven-league 
boots while he is asleep. The Ogre is now 
helpless, and while the children dance a 
dance of triumph about him the Prince 
and huntsmen enter. The Ogre is led 
away bound, and the Prince again laments 
the Princess and the enchanted castle 
which he cannot find. Lo, through the 
trees is suddenly seen the very castle and 
the Prince departs again on his quest. 

\n orchestral prelude to the third act is 
meant to convey the impression of a still 
and dream-haunted haven Hop o My 
Thumb and Red Riding Hood, who have 
apparently gained this vantage ground be- 
fore the Prince, climb over the window sill 


[Continued on page 5] 
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RUMORS OF MUCK’S 
DEPARTURE BASELESS 


Conductor Besieged with Proffers 
of European Posts Intends to 
Remain in Boston 


Rumor and gossip have been busy for 
several weeks past making plans for Dr. 
Kark Muck, the conductor of the Bosten 
Symphony Orchestra. 

There have been some variations regard- 

_ing just where in Europe he is going next 


QW allf bit all the reports seem to be unani- 


mous™<coyeerning his leaving Boston and 
the’ Bostén \Symphony Orchestra at the 
ehd of thé present season. The gossips 
have even named Felix Weingartner as his 
suceessor. 

These reports have caused much annoy 
ance ‘to those vitally interested in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Muck’s 
present contract with the orchestra has 
four years to run and it was stated offi- 
cially last week by the management of the 
orchestra that there is no shadow of truth 
in the report that he has any intention 
whatever of asking a release. In other 
words, there has been absolutely no foun- 
dation for any of these reports which have 
caused so much comment. 

Since Dr. Muck arrived in America last 
Fall he has been besieged with requests to 
take various important posts in Europe. 
As long ago as last Spring great influence 
was brought to bear on him to take the 
post left vacant in Munich by the death of 
Felix Mottl. Efforts of every kind have 
been made to secure him for the head of 
the Vienna Opera. Nor is it violating con- 
fidence to say that Berlin would be only 
too happy to have him back. 

In addition to these offers, Dr. Muck 
has been requested to lead special perform- 
ances of opera in Darmstadt and other 
German cities, and within the last week he 
received a most urgent call to conduct the 
performances of ‘“Parsifal” in January, 
1914, in the new Champs Elysées Opera 
House in Paris. All these offers he has 
positively declined. 

Dr. Muck will be in Boston at least until 
the end of the season of 1916-1917. 





Changes in the New. York “Tribune” 
Staff 


The announcement is made that Hart Ly- 
man, who has been connected with the New 
York Tribune as an editorial writer and 
editor ever since 1876, has just retired, 
which he does with the good wishes of the 
whole staff. 

Mr. Lyman succeeded the late Whitelaw 
Reid as chief editor of the paper in 1905, 
when Mr. Reid was appointed American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
Since the 7rtbune was founded it has had 
only three editors, namely, Horace Greeley, 
Whitelaw Reid and Mr. Lyman. 

The new editor, it is also announced, will 
be Ogden Mills Reid, the president of the 
Tribune Association, who has worked for 
some time as managing editor of the paper. 

It is said that important changes are con- 
templated. Mr. Reid assumes his important 
position accompanied by the good will of 
the press; even of those who do not agree 
with his political and economic views. He 
has a great opportunity as well as a grave 
responsibility. 

It is rumored that among the changes 
contemplated is the retirement of H. E. 
Krehbiel, who is the musical critic of the 
paper, which position he has held, with dis- 
tinction, for many years. He undoubtedly 
made himself a power in the musical world, 
though his judgment was often questioned. 

As we go to press there is a report to the 
effect that Mr. Krehbiel may be succeeded 
by Mr. Van Vrestum. 





Paderewski’s Triumph in Leipsic 


A cablegram received from William 
Steinway Tuesday, dated Leipsic, reads: 
“Paderewski’s only German concert Leipsic 
Gewandhaus with Nikisch to-night tre- 
mendous success: five encores, breaking 
strict rule; numberless recalls.” 
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GLIMPSES OF HARRIET WARE IN THE SCENE OF HER MELODIC INSPIRATIONS 


An Hour of Bach and Debussy This 
Composer’s Morning Tonic— 
“The Text Is Responsible for 
Everything,’? Her Formula for 
Writing of Songs—Would Not 
Yield Entirely to Modernity Until 
There Was ‘“‘No Way Out of It’”’ 


ty NOT the cry for a return to the prim- 
itive being uttered unconsciously by 
our American women composers? 
reached 
afternoon to the 


Such a 
conclusion, at least, was after a 
visit of last Saturday 
suburban workshop of Harriet Ware, one 
of the most gifted of these musical crea- 
tors. While many of our masculine com- 
posers seem to find inspiration amid the 
concert halls and opera houses of the cities, 
a large number of their feminine confréres 
are doing their creative work amid rustic 
surroundings. It may not be illogical, then, 
to conclude that this simplicity of environ- 
ment may have something to do with the 
invigorating melodic freshness which char- 
acterizes the music of these American 
women, especially the song composers, of 
which Miss Ware is a conspicuous example. 

In order to observe Miss Ware in the 
intimacy of her studio it is necessary to 
leave New York and, tunneling under the 
East River, to penetrate into the heart of 
the real estate man’s new Garden of Eden, 
known as Long Island. To be precise, it 
is in the exclusively restricted Nassau 
Boulevard that Miss Ware has her house, 
with a view commanding a broad sweep of 
this part of the island. 

Miss Ware denied that she had come to 
this quiet retreat with any set purpose of 
finding a more serene atmosphere for her 
creative efforts. “It was for the sake of 
the health of one of my family that | 
originally moved out here,” she explained 
“Even now it seems a hardship to have to 
go to New York for many engage- 
ments, but you urbans have no idea of the 
joy of getting back to this quietude. 


one s 


Not Affected by Environment 


“Personally, I do not seem to find that 
my composition is affected by my surround- 
ings, for to me the poem is responsible for 
everything. I place poets upon a pedestal. 
[t is the text which moulds the style of 
each of my songs. For instance, I have 
set a good many of Edwin Markham’s 
poems and there is so much broad human- 
ity in his writings that I have done my 
‘biggest’ work in some of his settings, such 
as ‘Wind and Lyre’ and ‘The Cross.’ | 
am now doing a choral work on the story 
of ‘Undine,’ which Mr. Markham has 
written for me, the arrangement being for 
women’s voices, with tenor and baritone 
solos. 

“My energies are going to be devoted 
more and more to the larger forms, and 
when the spirit moves me strongly enough 
[ intend to write an opera. Not a long 
work, but a one-act opera until I have 
tried my wings. Is there any reason why 
a woman can not do this ‘big’ sort of com- 


posing? Maybe not a ‘Nibelungen Ring,’ 
but in her own style of presenting big 
themes. Take the song field, for example. 


\ny one who has heard Schumann-Heink 
sing “The Cry of Rachel,’ by Mary Turner 


Salter, can scarcely deny that a woman 
has written one of the biggest of modern 
songs. 


“In the question of harmonic modernity 
I also find myself governed entirely by 
the poem which I am setting. Thus I am 
more apt to incline toward modern har- 
monies in the Markham settings, as they 
have involved thoughts which seem to de- 
mand such treatment. On the other hand, 
take my settings of the poems of J. I. C. 
Clarke, who is purely lyrical, such as ‘A 
Day in Arcady,’ the cycle for two voices 
which John Barnes Wells and myself used 
in our joint recitals. Such straightforward 
verses require a wealth of melody, above 
all things. As for me, I shall not be an 
entire modernist until I’m convinced that 
there is no way out of it.” 

It was suggested that this feeling might 
be similar to that of the young girl who 
would not decide to marry a certain man 
until she found that she absolutely could 
not live without him. 

Unbecoming Musical Styles 


“That is a very good simile,” declared 
Miss Ware, “for that is just the way | 
feel about modernity in music. I do believe 
that every composer should -be thoroughly 
familiar with the structure of modern 
music, for I learned that from my studies 
with Hugo Kaun. He urged each one of 
us, however, to carry our message in the 
way which seemed natural to us. Just as it 
is unwise to wear clothes that are un- 
becoming to one simply because they hap- 























View of Harriet Ware’s Dainty Workshop at Nassau Boulevard, Long Island—On the Left, Miss Ware and a Theme from 
One of Her Songs; On the Right, the Composer in Her Basket Phaeton with the Faithful “Dan” 


pen to be in style, I don’t believe in adopt- 
ing a modern harmonic dress merely be- 
cause it seems to be ‘the thing.’ ” 

Miss Ware here announced a wish to 
correct a statement attributed to her by 
certain papers, which controverted one of 
her interviews to read, “Harriet Ware does 
not like Strauss and Debussy.” 

“Actually, I said exactly the opposite,” 
declared the composer. “I must admit that 
[ like Strauss’s earlier work better than 
such things as his ‘Salomé” As for De- 
bussy, his music is my daily tonic, along 
with that of Bach, as you will notice by 
glancing at my piano. Every morning I 
devote an hour to playing Bach and De- 
bussy, a sort of musical ‘setting-up exer- 
cise,’ as it were. I would not think of 
starting a day of composing without this 
stimulus, which is a real inspiration for 
creative activity.” 

In the studio of any prominent musician, 
the collection of autographed photographs 
is apt to be one of the most interesting 
features, and Miss Ware’s workroom is no 
exception in this regard. Her gallery of 
portraits is not grouped around the piano, 
however, but finds a conspicuous place in 
another corner of the room. One of Miss 
Ware’s most treasured pictures is that of 
Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, which will 


be noticed above resting on the left of the 
the piano, being the only print of this 
photograph now in existence, 


A Pedagogic Grandparent 


“Mme. Samaroff and I studied together 
in Europe,” observed Miss Ware, “our 
teacher being her grandmother, Mme. 
Grunewald. With her I studied piano, har- 
mony, etc. Many musicians might con- 
sider themselves fortunate if they had had 
a grandmother like Mme. Grunewald, for 
she taught Olga from the time when she 
was three years old and she watched her 
granddaughter’s playing so carefully that 


s 


Olga was never allowed to make a mis- 
take.” 

Numerous other photographs have been 
added to the group on the piano since the 
appended picture was taken, among them 
being that of Marie Cavan, the young Chi- 
cago Opera soprano, who impressed New 
York so favorably this season in a small 
role of “Louise.” 

“Marie is a pupil of mine,” explained 
Miss Ware, “and when she was first 
brought to me, I agreed to conduct her 
studies if she were willing to follow my 
directions exactly. Being a girl with 
brains as well as a voice, she promised to 
do this. For the first year I had her de- 


vote the time solely to playing Bach, be- 
fore we took up the voice at all. This has 
been my usual rule with voice pupils, as 
my intention was to make them musicians 
first of all. Many singers have no musi- 
cianship simply because they have not the 
patience and application necessary to a 
thorough preparation. Miss Cavan has 
since told me that her Bach playing was 
invaluable when it came to singing with 
orchestra, for it enabled hor to sense the 
orchestral color and to mould her tones 
accordingly.” 

This subject of teaching methods brought 
up the fact that Miss Ware had agreed 
to give up her teaching, as its demands 
proved too exhausting upon her physical 
stamina, and did not leave her with a suf- 
ficient fund of vitality to give of her best 
in the work of composing such lyric gems 
as her “Boat Song.” 

New York will have an opportunity to 
judge of the fullness of Miss Ware’s cre- 
ative powers on April 18, when a concert of 
her compositions will be given at Carnegie 
Hall, the feature of the occasion being the 
performance of her cantata, “Sir Olvf,” 
by the combined women’s choruses of 
Arthur D. Woodruff, along with a program 
of her songs by prominent artists. 


K. S.C. 








THE ART SUPPLEMENT 





ITH Musical 
presented a supplement portrait of 


AMERICA this week is 
l'rieda Hempel, the distinguished soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
made her American début this season. 

Mme. Hempel, who is only twenty-eight 
Asa 


child she studied piano at the Leipsic Con- 


years of age, is a native of Leipsic 


servatory. By chance one of her teachers 
that voice of more 
than ordinary quality and undertook its 
training until she was ready for the public. 
raking her to the Berlin Opera, her vocal 


discovered she had a 


facility impressed the management so.much 
that she was at once engaged and sent to 


Schwerin to acquire ease and stage routine. 


At the Bayreuth Festival of 1906 she was 
one of the Rhine Maidens. The next year 
she made a few appearances at Covent Gar- 
den, London. Neither the London public 
nor the London critics, however, seem to 
have paid much attention to her, but when 
she made her début at the Berlin Opera, in 
the Autumn of 1907, her success was im- 
mediate and undisputed. Mme. Hempel, 
although she makes a specialty of colo- 
rature roles such as the Queen in “The 
Huguenots,” the Queen of the Night in 
“The Magic Flute,” Lucia and Violetta in 
“La Traviata,” also sings such lyric roles 
as Elsa in “Lohengrin” and Eva_.in “Die 
Meistersinger.” 





Mme. Bouton’s Marriage in July, rgrr, 
Kept Secret Until Now 


It was announced on Tuesday that Mme. 
Isabelle Bouton, the concert singer, was 


quietly married on July 18, 1911, to Robert 
I’. Walker. The marriage had been kept 
secret so far as the musical world is con- 
cerned until this week, when it became 
known that a baby girl was born to Mme. 
Bouton on March 6 at her Winter home in 
\uburndale, Fla. 





Caruso’s Would-Be Blackmailer Found 
Guilty 


Enrico Caruso was a witness last week in 
the County Court of Brooklyn in the trial 
of Antonio Cincotta, indicted for attempt 
ing to blackmail the tenor on March 1, 19010 
Caruso identified a letter he received at the 
Metropolitan Opera House demanding 
$15,000. A verdict of guilty was returned 
against Cincotta on March 11. Misiano. 
the other man arrested with Cincotta for 
sending blackmail letters to the tenor, is 
now a fugitive from justice, having skipped 
his bail bond. 
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“REAL MUSIC AND ART RISING OUT OF A SEA OF FAKE 





[The following interview with the editor 
of MusicaL AMERICA appeared in the New 
York Times of Sunday, March 9, 1913.] 


HE fake and the fact in the United 
States have furnished themes of late 
for much speaking and more writing by 
variously distinguished foreigners and 
some native sons and daughters. Our art 
judgment and the propriety and honesty of 
our art methods and instruction, particu- 
larly our musical methods and instruction, 
have been assailed almost as bitterly as 
our financial methods. 

John C. 
tion writer and editor of MusicAL AMER- 
IcA, for many years one of the most im- 
portant figures in the musical life not only 
of New York but of the United States, has 
several times discussed the matter with 


Freund, critic, playwright, fic- 


me. His experience has been international, 

He was born in 1848 in London and 
went to Oxford on scholarships won at 
school, remaining there’ three 
While in the student body he started and 


years. 


edited the “Dark Blue” magazine. Among 


the contributors to it during his incum-: 


bency were Swinburne and_ Rossetti, 


Charles Reade, Thomas Hughes, and 
William Morris. He left Oxford, before 
taking his degree, to come to the United 
States. In New York he started in 1873 
the first musical paper to be printed here 
in the English language. He has been in 
musical and music-trades journalism ever 
since. In 1885 McVicker of Chicago pro- 
duced his second play, “True Nobility,” in 
which the author played the leading char- 
acter part, with Henry Miller and Viola 
Allen members of the cast. 


The Age of Fake 


The quotations from. his views, which 
follow, will be found to be original and 
full of meat. To interlard them with 
quotations from his general reminiscences 
is a strong temptation. 

His father was a German physician of 
great note, and the New York musical ed- 
itor remembers when Kossuth, the great 
Hungarian liberator, went to their home 
in London, took him, a boy, upon his knee 
and told him of his grief. He can recall 
Carlyle, friend of his mother, when he 
said to him, with a rich Scotch burr, after 
the boy had expressed his firm ambition to 
become a writer: 

“What! Ye want to be a writer! Bet- 
ter be a bricklayer, a tinker, a tailor, or 
a candlestick maker! It took me years to 
write ma ‘History o’ Frederick the Great,’ 
an’ in those years I nearly starved,” 

“T recently talked with an Englishman, 
a visitor to the United States, who steeped 
his soul in bitterness as he observed us,” 
Mr. Freund remarked. “‘This is the age 
of fake in the United States,’ said this 
thinker from Great Britain. ‘You have 
the fake in food, where quality gives way 
to quantity and defrauds the poor; you 
have the fake in clothes, cheap but ready 
to dissolve in the first rain. You absorb 
“antique” furniture and “ancient” armor, 
fresh-made in factories in Paris, Brussels, 
Naples—only recently a large shipment of 
armor brought in by one of your million- 
aires who crossed by the same vessel which 
brought me, was held up by your Custom 
House, which declared it “manufactured 
articles,” while he thought it, and wished 
to bring it in duty free as “ancient.” You 
have no art of your own, and no knowl- 
edge of the art of Europe to safeguard 
you from swindlers. Your artists find no 
market for their wares in their own coun 
try, your singers must be trained abroad, 
or get no hearing on your stages. 

“‘Even your rich women wear fake 
jewelry, ‘and the American shopgirl who 
does not wear a fake pearl necklace and 
fake diamond earrings which, if genuine, 
would be worth $100,000, while’ she 
lunches on an apple and a little candy, is 
a rarity. Your fake restaurants give six 
or eight courses for from 4o to 60 cents, 
possibly with trading stamps, all of which 
combined contain less nourishment than a 
small steak or chop 

‘Your fake get-rich-quick schemes, ac- 
cording to your own Post Office authori- 
ties, have netted their proprietors at least 
$200,000,000 in a single year. You have 
fake universities giving fake diplomas; 
your fake system of education sends your 
girls into the world confused with smat- 
terings of geography, history mathematics, 
botany, and astronomy, but unable to boil 
a potato, which the late Charles Delmon- 
ico declared might not be the Omega, but 
surely was the Alpha of good cooking. 


The Right New York Woman with the Right Salon Idea Could Do 


More to Help Than Anyone Else, Says John C. Freund, 
Veteran Student of American Artistic Matters. 
(This Article Appeared in the New York “Times” of Sunday, March 9g, 1913.) 


““The same fake education leaves your 
young men proficient in football and base- 
ball, but hopeless and helpless even in the 
requirements of ordinary business life. 

“*You have fake standards of living 
which induce men to rent pretentious flats 
while their wives hustle to the delicatessen 








without art ability, art feeling and art 
taste. 

“We are not yet a nation in the sense 
that English, French, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, Russians, or the Japanese are 
nations. We must, inevitably, be as yet an 
unamalgamated, uassimilated mass of het- 
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JOHN C. FREUND 


store for cold odds and ends, because they 
can't afford to pay the wages of a cook, 
and themselves are ignorant of the art. 
Your fake standards of morality send you 
in crowds to applaud more or less vulgar 
vaudeville on Sunday, although you will 
not permit the performance of a classic on 
that day. You say nothing to the rich 
man, who on Sunday drinks wine at his 
club; but you force your poor man to get 
his Sunday pint of beer at the side door, 
thus breaking the law while your publican 
pays graft to your police, 

“*The fakes in your legal profession 
make the honest business man afraid to 
prosecute just claims; your fake doctor is 
found everywhere, with one leg in the drug 
store and the other in the office of the spe- 
cialist, keeping you ill, if you have money, 
while they all divide fat profits. You 
viciously enslaved the negro, then you 
freed him; but you have since denied him 
all but menial and ill-paid opportunity. 

‘‘So stop teaching your children to sing 
“America, Sweet Land of Liberty,” for it’s 
a fake.’ 

“Such was the Englishman’s indictment. 
Was it true?” said Mr. Freund. 

“In some ways, yes,” he went on; “and 
if, in some ways, it is true, in the words 
of the late Mr. Tweed: ‘What are you 
going to do about it?’ 

“In most ways, however, it is not true; 
certainly it is not true as far as it would 
intimate that the people of this country are 


erogeneous elements—but the ‘melting pot’ 
has boiled out a literature and already has 
begun to boil out an art and a music as 
distinctive as the invention and the com- 
merce which it already has produced and 
which to-day:command the world’s respect 
and admiration, 


“A Nation of Supermen’”’ 


“Wait a few generations until we have 
become amalgamated. Then? ‘Then we 
shall be a nation of supermen. Then the 
word ‘America’ will stand for humanity at 
its highest, broadest, deepest, noblest. And 
the controlling reason will not be our ma 
terial resources—our factories, mines, in 
ventions, nor even arts (though our arts 
will help far more than Europeans proph 
esy), but that impulse which we alone of 
all the nations have evolved, to give another 
chance to the man who has failed or is 
down. They don’t do that in Europe 

“Tt has been my fortune to travel much 
abroad, and there our reputation is that of 
an ambitious, enterprising, more or less 
reckless, uncultured, and, above everything, 
dollar-hunting people, devoid of all sense 
of the beautiful. If we are credited with 
a redeeming feature it is found in our 
women, who are acknowledged to be 
bright, to have fine figures and _ lovely 
faces, and to know how to put on and wear 
their clothes—and the fashions for which, 
however, they are believed to borrow, al- 
ways, from Paris 





“Iam a man of British birth; but 1 have 
lived my life in the United States. I came 
here by choice and have found that the 
Americans—I am now proud to class my- 
self as one of them—are not purely mate- 
rial, even in our present embryonic and 
chaotic conditions, are not devoted wholly 
to business and money-getting, are not 
without the arts, but, instead, are the most 
innocent and most induStrious, the most 
home-loving and most peaceful, and, above 
all, the most idealistic nation on the sur- 
face of the earth. 

“Even our strong tendency to defame 
ourselves and our country has its basis in 
idealism, backed by an earnest and a grow- 
ing consciousness that industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity mean nothing unless 
accompanied by a proportionate prosperity 
for the workers helping to produce it. And, 
learning the necessity and wisdom of en- 
joyment, we are building up our arts. 
They will not stop till they surpass. 

“It was pure idealism which laid New 
York open to the remark of the country- 
man, who replied, in answer to a New 
Yorker’s proud cry that our mixed metrop- 
olis is a fine city: ‘Yes, it will be when it’s 
tinished.’ 

Other nations have ideals, but thev do 
not try to put them into effect, while ideal- 
ism in the United States is accompanied by 
a passionate desire for expression. That is 
why we constantly tear down and rebuild. 
Idealism often makes the New York streets 
impossible, but, none the less, it is idealism 
The French are idealistic, but they hate 
change; so do the English, Germans, Span- 
iards, and Italians. How can improvement 
come without change? 

“IT have heard them call us ‘crazy’ We 
are ‘crazy’ for knowledge, ‘crazy’ for pic 
tures, ‘crazy’ for music, for books and for 
all beautiful things. We are no more 
‘money-mad’ than beauty-mad. Note just 
one recent development—the way in which 
we now are bringing beautiful music home 
to our people through concerts on our 
piers, in our parks and in our schools. 

“| have seen things grow here. I speak 
as one whose residence in New York spans 
more than forty years; who can remember 
back beyond the days of elevated roads, 
subways, even street cars: who can recall 
the time when there was no orchestral or 
ganization in Boston, nothing but the old 
llandel and Haydn Society, no orchestra 
but the Philharmonic in New York; when 
concerts were given if the Steinways im 
ported a pianist, and when we had opera if 
Mapleson came over with a company, put 
an advertisement in the Sunday papers and 
opened up on Monday. 

“T remember once, when there were ru 
mors that there would be no opera | 
hastened to the Colonel’s little office, which 
looked out on Irvine Place, to ask him 
lle gazed down the street, and said: 

“*There will be opera to-night—if Wil 
liam H. Vanderbilt comes along with a 
check.’ 

“Contrast that with this year’s million 
dollar advance sale at the Metropolitan and 
the other million dollars produced by thx 
advance sales in Boston and Chicago, and 
say that all American growth has been ma 
terial ! 


Hard Sledding In the Past 


“IT can recall that far time when the 
opening of the Casino, which the brothers 
Aronson had built, was delayed by lack of 
funds. I had made the acquaintance of 
President Fish of the Marine Bank, and 
went to him in their behalf, bringing about 
an arrangement through which Fish took 
$100,000 of their bonds, enabling the com- 
pletion and the opening of the theater 
Such projects do not now so lack support. 
Theatrical art has surely gained a foothold 
here. 

“When Henry E. Abbey started, at the 
Metropolitan, his opposition to the Sunday 
concerts at the Casino, which I managed 
for some time, I went to my dear old 
friend, Col. Mapleson, then in Washing 
ton, and secured from him a number of 
his best artists He granted them upon 
condition that I would feed them over Sun 
day and see them safely ‘on the cars’ t 
Boston, Sunday night, making the contract 
without any fee, as a proof of personal 
friendship. Mierzwinski, the tenor, wh 
had a wonderful voice and magnificent 
presence, much in the style of Slezak of 
to-day, alone ate up the profits of that 
night! Compare that with the concerts of 
this evening, and say we have not grown 
in our support of art! 

“Here is another episode to use in proof 
of our artistic growth: Nearly thirty years 
ago Gotthold Carlberg was my principal 
music critic. He had given the first pro- 
duction of a work of Wagner’s in New 
York, ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ with Mme. 
Eugenie Pappenheim (who is still living 
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and greatly esteemed as a teacher). He 
conceived the idea of giving ‘La Muette de 
Portici,’ commonlv known as ‘Massaniello,’ 
at the old Niblo’s Garden, with Baccei, a 
little tenor, and a veteran basso named 
Sussini. 

Old-Time Vicissitudes 


“He begged me to pass out many ‘com- 
plimentaries,’ so as to secure a good start 
for the venture, and I did so. The chorus 
promptly struck for two weeks’ pay in ad- 
vance, saying: ‘Look out there at the 
house!’ I had done my work too well. I 
had to go to Flanigan, the janitor. at 
Niblo’s and representative of A. T. Stew- 
art, the owner, mortgaging to him two fine 
Alderney cows and a span of horses which 
I had at my place in Tarrytown before he 
would lend me the $500 with which to ap- 
pease that chorus so that the curtain could 
go up. 

“Has there not been a little growth be- 
tween the opera of those days and the op- 
era of these? Does it not indicate a growth 
of the American love of music? 

“Not less astonishing than the growth 
of opera in the United States has been the 
growth of our musical industries. To-day 
America makes the finest concert-grand 
pianos in the world, and the finest man- 
dolins and harps. The marvelous piano- 
player of to-day, which gives with startling 
exactness the playing of a classic by a vir- 
tuoso, or the playing of a homely piece to 
cheer the Winter evenings on the lonely 
farm, grew, step by step, out of a little me- 
chanical toy, first exhibited and sold in a 
tiny basement on Fourteenth street. 

“The last decade has brought to us sym- 
phonic orchestras like those of Boston and 
Minneapolis, which travel widely, giving 
concerts of great merit; organizations like 
Chicago’s Thomas Orchestra; there is a 
symphonic orchestra of merit away out in 
Seattle. More than all, our really mar- 
velous musical conservatories and schools 
show musical advance throughout the 
country. In the Boston Conservatory alone 
are three to four thousand students every 
year. Our annual output of pianos has 
grown from 50,000 to 350,000, a greater 
number than all the other countries of the 
world combined produce. 

“T have personal and vivid memories of 
the time when there were no skyscrapers, 
when not far beyond  Forty-third 
street, where The Times is printed, now in 
the very heart of New York City, were 
green fields, when the whole west side was 
almost bare of buildings and when A. M. 
Palmer and Lester Wallack, leading man- 
agers of their time, declared that it would 
mean bankruptcy to produce a play by an 
American—a prediction which they both 
proved false before they died—Palmer with 
Bartley Campbell’s ‘My Partner’ and Lester 
Wallack with a play by that great genius, 
Steele Mackaye, called ‘Won at Last.’ Nor 
must we forget that clever American com- 
edy, ‘Colonel Sellers. Have we done noth- 
ing in dramatic art? Consider our play- 
wrights of to-day! 

“To turn to pictures and the charges 
made against our taste in them. If our 
rich people wish to buy old masters and 
are fooled, do we not find one reason in 
the fact that European dealers, seeking 
higher profits than could be obtained by 
selling meritorious work by modern paint- 
ers, perpetrate the fakes and vouch for 
them? Does not our mere desire to pur- 
chase pictures show that we are feeling the 
strong impulse of the sense of beauty, that 
we feel the desire for culture? Nor are all 
old masters in America mere frauds. 

“In this situation, though, lies oppor- 
tunity for a change of method which our 
picture buyers might well take into consid- 
eration. It is rather terrible that some of 
the ‘old masters’ lived lives of starvation, 
though their pictures sell for fortunes now 
that they are dead. We have good artists 
in this country now who are not earning 
decent livelihoods. France has met a 
similar situation by imposing a small tax 
upon the purchase price of pictures, which 
when they are resold at higher prices, goes 
to the men who painted them or to their 
heirs. This gives to the artist or to those 
he leaves behind a share of the increase in 
value over the first and often small price 
paid. It is but just. Fancy poor old Degas 
in Paris watching the sale for nearly 
$10,000 of a picture which he sold for but 
$100! 

“Far be it from me to suggest the diver- 
sion of American public admiration from 
the old masters or the work of really dis- 
tinguished European artists, or to suggest 
that good Americans should only buy such 
pictures as their countrymen may paint. 
But it is sadly true that we should cease the 
pouring out of millions for the purchase of 
pure fakes. The money which has been 
expended thus would have. assisted greatly 








in the high development of native art. It 
would be wise to cease encouragement of 
fraud and definitely begin encouragement 
of art. 


Beware of Incompetent Teacher 


“Nor should the fact that in America 
there are, today, 150,000 young people 
studying music under competent, painstak- 
ing, self-denying teachers, make us forget 
that 10,000 voices annually are ruined by 
incompetent and fake instruction. There 
is excuse, there, for a question: If we 
make the man who pares our corns take 
out a certificate of his abilitv; if we re- 
quire a certain standing of the men who 
give instruction in the law and medicine, 
who engage in all the various professions, 
why should we not demand from those who 
teach us music that they prove their right 
to teach? 

“A ruined voice is a tragedy: the waste 
of years of effort at instrumental study— 
effort perhaps accompanied by bounding 
hope of a remurrerative, honored future in 
the field of music—is a sorry thing. 

“There are things which intensely need 
adjustment; we shall adjust them, for we 
are dreaming, now, of better things. We 
are a nation of dreamers, and therein lies 
our greatness. Some one had to dream the 
Subway and the Hudson Tubes before they 
were constructed; some one had to dream 
the great department store and the sky- 


scraper hotel before the ground was 
bought, the cellars dug, the structures 
raised in towers of steel and stone. Some 


one dreamed in detail the transcontinental 
tour of an opera company before the 
trains to carry scenery and people were 
chartered and set going. That we do 
mighty deeds means that we dream mighty 
dreams—and dreamers are idealists. 

“We lead the world in invention— again 
the work of dreamers, dreamers who have 
terrifically struggled gn a new country of 
magnificent distances and all possible 
climates. That power to struggle on and 
on, born of the strength of other strug- 
gling, gave us the Atlantic cable, our won- 
derful agricultural machinery, cur _ elec- 
trical appliances, talking machines, piayer- 
pianos. Struggling dreamers! On the one 
hand do we not find an Edison among them 
and on another hand a Booker Wash- 
ington? 

“That our educational system remains 
faulty is due less to our own mistakes than 
to the fact that it was founded on the old 
ideas of the old schools in the Old World. 
We are gradually venturing upon new 
paths—building sanitary schools, studying 
children to discover whether their appar- 
ent dullness is due to reasons for which 
they should be chastised or due to hunger, 
lack of sight to see their tasks, of hearing 
to hear teachers. We are becoming prac- 
tical. 

“In some parts of the country we are 
using school buildings out of schoo! hours 
for all sorts of useful purposes; we have 
begun to do this in New York. Here the 
series of night lectures inaugurated in the 
schools by Dr. Leipziger is unique in the 
world. 


Eradicating the Fakers 


“Our universities, in many ways, surpass 
those of the Old World; they give a 
chance to poor students which few Euro- 
pean institutions do; the eradication of the 
fakes proceeds apace. In Washington, 
D. C., where some are located, an effort is 
under way to drive them out by law. A 
student graduating from one of the better 
American universities is pretty well 
equipped for life. Leaving an English unt- 


versity a student is fitted only for the 
church or schools. Our doctors and our 
surgeons, in the higher ranks, are the 


world’s leaders. 

“But these things, great though they may 
be, are less significant than our laws re- 
garding women. We have shown ‘women 
consideration superior to that which they 
receive in England in other places than our 
capital, on occasions other than their dem- 
onstrations in their battle for the ballot. 
Our laws, which carry American chivalry 
beyond sentiment, making it an institution, 
and especially our women’s property rights 
laws, prove that. 

“Not many years ago, in England, a 
married woman could not own even that 
which she, herself, had earned. After her 
reckless husband had deserted her, he could 
return, sell the bed from under her and 
pocket the proceeds. The methods of our 
suffragists may sometimes be more pic 
turesque than wise, but contrast them with 
the mail-burning methods of their British 
sisters. . 

“Our women really are thinking. It is 
they who will be responsible for the coming 
uplift in music, art, and drama in this 
country, They have helped us gain the 
lead which we already hold in literature. 





It is the women who are back of our Phil- 
harmonic Society, our Volpe Orchestra, 
our Sechola Cantorum in New York; there 
are few towns in the United States who 
have not women’s clubs for the cultivation 
of music and literature. 

“In New York City, doubtless, there will 
soon be salons. In this lies a mighty op- 
portunity for some one of our brilliant 
women. New York salons will not be of 
the old French style, for gossip of society 
and politics, but for real accomplishment, 
and among the things they will accomplish 
will be the exploitation and assistance of 
our worthy painters and talented com- 
posers. They will help develop the great 
gifts of our young singers and musicians. 


Artists Need Musical Salons 


“Here is a thing which should have 
come before—this salon for the singer, mu- 
sician, composer, painter, sculptor, and, as 
well, for those who love these arts but do 
not practise them. Any one or two of 
dozens of great women in New York—New 
York has many really great women—could 
establish the first one, and the first one, 
probably, will be the greatest, although 
there will be room for others. Should the 
use of drawing rooms as salons for en- 
couragement of art and literature become 
a fashion, we would be the gainers through 
it, and the women to establish them would 
be the gainers. They need not, necessarily, 
be women of great wealth—culture, refine- 
ment, high social standing will count in this 
far more than wealth. 

“Nothing could do more for the fine arts 
in these United States than something of 
this sort. It needs no big fund or mighty 
organization. New York is not to the 
United States in art what London is to 
England, Berlin to Germany, Paris’ to 
l‘rance, or Rome to Italy. Once a few of 
our great women start such work, women 
will begin to do it in Boston and Chicago, 
in Cincinnati, New Orleans, San Francisco 
—everywhere. That would be a woman’s 
movement very much worth while. 

“This awakening will come, and with it 
realization of what may well be done by 
breaking free from old ideas, old ideals, old 
traditions, and blazing the way for those 
who would create for us true culture and 
refinement, new ideals in art, just as the 
nation’s forefathers blazed the way for 
those who have created in this land the 
world’s newest and most worthy political 
ideals. 

“Nor am I arguing for patriotism in art. 
| would be the last to glorify an aspirant 
for fame, no matter in what line, because 
he was an American. But I do argue that 
the one who paints a picture, composes an 
opera, sings, or carves marble, should not 
be discriminated against because he or she 
is an American. 

“That, unfortunately, is the case to-day. 
It lies within the power of the American 
woman to change the attitude of that so- 
ciety which leads; to stop it from encour- 
agement of anything and everything which 
comes to us from Europe, and discriminate, 
accepting only that which is really good, 
but measuring out a fair meed of apprecia- 
tion to that which is deserving and which 
has arisen in our own United States. 

“Frenchwomen do it for their geniuses, 
Knglishwomen for their brilliant youth, 
German and Italian women do it for the 
clever youngsters who spring above the 
mediocre in their nations. We do not rec- 
ognize artistic youth in the United States; 
sometimes we do not even recognize artistic 
maturity, when it acknowledges its blood- 
relationship to us. Strange attitude! 
\merican composers, painters, singers, 
sculptors should not be placed in a strange, 
neglected class, aside, because they are 
\mericans; they should be considered and 
compared with other artists, and, if they 
are found to merit it should have an equal 
opportunity—and perhaps a slight advan- 
tage. Why not? The German has the 
preference in Germany and the Frenchman 
has the preference in France, 

“MacDowell once withdrew one of his 
compositions from a concert of American 
compositions, to be given by the great con- 
ductor, Felix Mottl. 

“*Put us in a class with other com- 
posers,’ said MacDowell, ‘or leave us alone. 
Do not degrade us by placing us apart. We 
ask no hearing because we are Americans, 
but because we are worthy of a hearing. 
If we are not worthy to be placed upon the 
plane of other composers who are worthy 
of a hearing, then we have no right to be 
heard at all.’ 

“The other night, at a dinner, Director 
Russell of the Boston Opera said: 





Young Singers Must Have a Chance 


“*The announcement of the - appearance 
of a débutante in a standard opera would 
empty the Metropolitan, in New York, but 


it would crowd the Scala, in Milan. They 
give young singers opportunity in Italy.’ 

“And so they will in the United States, 
ere long, and it will be the women who 
will bring the much-desired ‘condition 
about. Did not a fashionable leader re- 
cently arrange an exhibition of portraits 
by modern painters? That it was to aid 
the suffragettes was not a serious matter. 
The fashionable leader proved that such an 
exhibition would command attention from 
the press and support from society. 

“When our women take this matter up 
the workers in every school and conserva- 
tory, the designers in all industries in 
which art has a place, will be heartened to 
do even better than they are now doing— 
which is well. Presently the pictures by 
American artists, now turned to the wall 
as not worth the cost of framing, will 
bring bread to those who paint them, while 
the American singer will not need to first 
seek the hall-mark of a second-rate Ger- 
man or Italian opera house in order to get 
a hearing in her native land. Already a 
strong propaganda has arisen not only for 
opera in English, but for English opera. 
Toward that end, I believe, the great evolu- 
tion of the present day is tending. 


Better Librettos Wanted 


Not alone the urging of national pride 
and certain eminent and worthy publicists 
that we should have patriotic pride enough 
to seek to find our operas within ourselves, 
is pressing on in this direction, but we are 
beginning to realize that there may be 
loftier and more inspiring subjects than the 
legends of the past, the loves and hates and 
virtues and iniquities of bygone folk in 
foreign climes. The whole antique proces- 
sion of ghosts and goblins, kings and gods 
and goddesses and heroes is departing. 
Presently will come the great and gripping 
music dramas which shall deal with men 
and women, teach of life as life is really. 
That will not exclude true poetry or lofti- 
ness of sentiment. Has not the popularity 
of such operas as ‘Carmen,’ ‘Cavalleria,’ 
‘Louise, ‘Pagliacci, ‘Madama _ Butterfly,’ 
and ‘Bohéme,’ ‘Natoma’ and ‘Girl of the 
Golden West’ shown that? 

“This will bring another change which 
truly is to be desired. We shall reverse the 
old condition whch has given the composer 
everythng and the librettist nothing. What 
is an opera save a libretto set to music? 
The poet who conceives the basis of the 
work will have his recognition in future. 
We all know the name of the composer of 
‘Aida,’ but how many know the name of 
the librettist, without whom Verdi could 
not have composed his opera? You do not 
know yourself. I shall not tell you what 
it is. Go, look it up! 

“This country has the scope, the striving 
and the stress of a great people—go,000,000 
—and will not only furnish themes im- 
mortal but the men to write of them in 
great librettos. When those flesh and 
blood and brain and brawn librettos shall 
be written, then there will arise composers 
who will furnish music fit for them and 
grip our people with a love of opera born 
not alone of education in the people and the 
lore of other lands, but in their own sense 
of life and love, of tragedy and comedy, of 
melody and harmony, above all in their 
sense of truth. 

“The directors of the Metropolitan will 
not hesitate when such works come. They 
will produce them gladly and the public 
will acclaim their judgment. What themes! 
We need not search the past. The present 
furnishes enough. 

“Could a labor strike be set to music? 
It already has been done in Italy, in one 
which tells the story of the fishermen’s 
strike at Naples. And there will be the 
singers, American born and bred and 
trained, to sing the leading roles and all 
the other roles. 

“What plays are drawing biggest crowds 
to-day? The big plays of to-day are tell- 
ing stories of the life of to-day; they are 
plays that have a purpose, point a moral, 
even in their exaggeration; and the best of 
them are written by Americans. Some of 
them may be sensational, but back of them 
we find a factor whose force can never be 
denied, for it is human interest. We shall 
do as well with opera. 

Our Idealism 

“Americans love to laugh; they dote on 
comedy; that is not a fault. They work 
hard, struggle much, suffer much, and want 
distraction. People who lead lazy, useless, 
idle lives of luxury and ease are naturally 
disposed toward tragedy. Which, then, in- 
dicates the better people—love of comedy 
or love of tragedy? The fact that we are 
really idealists makes us disturbers, makes 
us pass pure-food laws and pure-fabric 
laws, inclines us toward investigations of 
alleged money trusts. Utopian schemes for 
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the amelioration of social and industrial 
conditions are all based upon idealism. Of 
course we may overdo it. 

“A doctor met the friend of a patient 
who had long suffered with a complicated 
ailment. 

“*Remember Robinson?’ the doctor said. 

““Of course.’ 

“*T cured him.’ F 

“*You cured him! Why he’s dead!’ 

“*Ah! But he died cured!’ triumphantly 
exclaimed the doctor. 

“There may be a little of that attitude 
among our lawmakers, our investigators, 
and social students, but the great disturb- 
ance works great good, for all that. It is 
such a swirl of human energy and thought 
as never in the world has swept a land be- 
fore. Can it fail to bring with it its men 
who understand and feel and write both 
literature and music? And do not all these 
various things prove that while we may be 
anxious to make money we are not as anx- 
ious to make money as we are to do right— 
and to see that everybody else does right? 

“We sadly need the spiritual diversion 
which will come with our awakening art. 
The fake pearl necklace of the little shop 
girl is her effort to own some small bit of 
beauty to distract her from sordidness ot 
life. That we are easily led and easily 
fooled is largely because we ache to get 
from life a little more than toil. 

“We don’t get much from life. We're 
going to get more, because we now want 
more, and whatever we have wanted that 
we have always obtained.” 


“RORET BLEUR” HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


[Continued from page 1] 
The Prince kisses the Sleeping Beauty 
and there is a chorus of praise for the 
royal pair now come into their own. The 
Good Fairy appears in person, all unite 
in her thanks and praise, and finally the 
children, bearing gifts, are escorted home 
through the forest. 
Similarity to ‘‘Hansel und Gretel” 

The points of comparison between this 
work and “Hansel und Gretel” are very 
obvious. The children forced to seek food 
in the forest; the Witch in one opera, the 
Ogre in the other; the sudden appearance 
of the Witch’s hut and of the Princess's 
castle; the children’s delivery of them- 
selves by strategy—all this is in naive com- 
parison with the opera of Humperdinck, 
and the comparison is not to the advantage 
“La Forét Bleue.” 

In the first place, the libretto and the 
score are not well connected and developed. 
M. Cheneviére’s libretto is, as already 
stated, not too easy for operatic setting 
on account of its general nature and on ac- 
count of the division of dramatic interest 
and because of the lack of real, vital con- 
nection between the affairs of Hop and 
Red Riding Hood and those of the Prince 
and the Princess. The two tales are en- 
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The ‘‘Choral Service’’ was written between 
the years 1893-1895 and had its first full 
performance with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Chorus in 1910 under the baton of the 
famous Siegfried Ochs. It is scored for double 
chorus, solo quartette, chorus of boys, organ 
and full orchestra, and is of the most serious 
and deeply musical content. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult and requires the full capacity 
of a great chorus. The Society will be as- 
sisted by the orchestra of the New York Sym- 
phony Society. 

Carnegie Hall, Friday Evening, 
March 28th 





SOLOISTS: MISS INEZ BARBOUR, MISS 
MILDRED POTTER, MR. JOHN YOUNG, 
MR. PUTNAM GRISWOLD. Seats, 75c. to 
$2.00. Boxes, $13.50 and $15.00. On sale 
at Box office and at 1 W. 34th Street. 




















PRINCIPALS IN BOSTON PRODUCTION OF “LA FORET BLEUE” 





Characters in the American Premiére at the Boston Opera House of ‘‘La 
Forét Bleue,’’ the fairy opera, by the French composer, Louis Aubert. 
Above, on the left, Fernand de Potter, as ‘‘Prince Charming’’; on the right, Jeska Swartz, rad 
as ‘“‘Hop o’ My Thumb”; below, on the right, Bernice Fisher, as ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood’’; 
in the circles, left, Elizabeth Amsden, as ‘‘The Fairy,’”’ and, right Jean Riddez, who imper- 


sonated the ‘‘Ogre”’ 


tangled by main force. The listener does 
not feel that the situations, even in a story 
like this, would be accepted as_ logical 
ones, and the composer has a double task 
before him. M. Aubert has written this 
reviewer of his intentions in his work, and 
a portion of his letter reads as follows: 

“In that work (‘La Forét Bleue’), which 
[ have had in my head for many years, | 
have tried to create an atmosphere of 
dream, of a ‘blue story,’ while taking care 
not to neglect the picturesque side. Above 
all, I have endeavored to write clearly, and 
to impart the variety which is necessary in 
all works for the theater. In order to ar- 
rive at that I have treated each group of 
characters differently. The roles’ of 
Prince Charming and the Princess are not 
written vocally as are those of Little Red 
Riding Hood and Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Similarly, the style of the writing for the 
chorus of villagers differs totally in its 
character from that of the fairies (in 
which I have employed voices of tenors, in 
place of the contraltos, to attain a deep 
and sweet sonority). 

“I have helped myself only incidentally 
to genuine melodies of the people. Among 
these I quote the song of the Reaper, the 
motive of the Baker's Wife, an old French 
air, and other fragments, some of which 
are not to be found in the piano score. 
But often, you will have remarked, I have 
wished to approach the style of these 
popular melodies which are so touching, 
in giving an archaic manner to my melody. 
The ‘Salut’ of the Prince (page 75, piano 
score, with the four measures which pre- 
cede) is such an instance. There are also 
the chorus of spinners and the theme of 
Hop o’ My Thumb and Red Riding Hood.” 

M. Aubert gives the proportions of his 
orchestra: three flutes, two oboes, one 
English horn, two clarinets, one bass clari- 
net, three bassoons, four horns, three 
trumpets, three trombones, one tuba, three 
kettle-drums and many instruments of per 
cussion, such as cymbals, tambourines, 
gongs, triangle, castanets, glockenspiel 
There are also included a celesta, two 
harps and the usual strings. 

The Debussyan Influence 

The most that can be said of this music 
is that it is charming in spots. It owes 
much to its orchestral coloring, and still 
more to the harmonic manner made fash 
ionable by Claude Debussy. M. Aubert, 
however, is not regarded by certain promi- 
nent Frenth critics as a slavish imitator 
of Debussy, and we may admit that he en- 
deavors to give his compositions a line 
and character of their own. Yet I cannot 
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say that his musical speech impresses me 
as being authentic. Nor is there continu- 
ity of thought or richness and effective 
ness of style. I wonder whether any com 
poser can succeed with his first work for 
the lyrical theater. ‘The effects in “La Foret 
Bleue” are too miniature and too discon- 
nected. There is no really potent musical 
idea, from beginning to end, and there is 
very little continuity of thought or dram- 
atic effect capable of carrying over the 
footlights. 

It is true that M. Aubert has written in 
different styles (to an appreciable extent, 
that is, if one notes carefully his score) 
for his different characters. His first two 
acts are dainty and unfortunately devoid 
of real musical strength. The last act is 
far more effective. In this act there are 
at least certain bars which the ears grate- 
fully welcome, even if the music has 
neither depth nor substance, and there is 
the feeling of a surer hand. This is the 
act which Aubert revised and revised and 
recently quarrelled over repeatedly before 
his work was performed for the first time 
on any stage, last month at Geneva. It is 
more effective, climactic, than anything 
which has preceded. 

A motive here, a fragment of a folk song 
there, a patch of orchestra yonder—these 
things do not make an opera. Among the 
beautiful portions of Aubert’s score are 
the chorus of the fairies, sung back of the 
stage or in shadow when the curtain rises; 
some of the music of Hop o’ My Thumb 
and Ked Riding Hood; the folk song 
previously referred to in the second act 
and Red Riding Hood’s story of her 
dream. The folk song sung by the reap- 
ers is a fine, hearty melody, one worthy of 
use by-so serious and sincere a musician 
as Aubert undoubtedly is. 


Good Work of the Company 


The performance was excellent as given 
by the following cast: Prince Charming, 
Fernand de Potter; The Ogre, Jean Rid- 
dez; The Father of Hop o’ My Thumb, 
M. Sampieri; Hop o’ My Thumb, Jeska 
Swartz; Little Red Riding Hood, Bernice 
Fisher; The Princess, Carmen Melis; The 
Fairy, Elizabeth Amsden; A Reaper and 
A Drinker, Luigi Cilla; the Servant, E1- 
vira Leveroni; The Mother of Hop o’ My 











Thumb, Florence de Courcy; The Mother 
of Red Riding Hood, Hertha Heyman; 
The Baker's Wife, Johanna Morella; Jac- 
quet, Blanche Manley; Little Jean, Ernes 
tine Gauthier;Another Drinker, Edward 
sourquin; A Woman, Hertha Heyman; 
A Young Girl, Johanna Morella; Blanche, 
Myrna Sharlow; Elvire, Diana Mullane; 
Pierre, B. Olshansky; Louis, N. Ouluch- 
anoff; a man, Attillio Pulcini; Frederi, 
George Everett. Of the scenery, the first 
scene was the reproduction of sketches 
made by Pietro Stroppa last season, and 
it was, generally speaking, beautiful. The 
second act is constructed of parts of vari- 
ous sets. Only the third act is Mr. Urban’s 
setting, in the manner he especially loves, 
and it was indeed pleasurable to the eye. 

The Misses Fisher and Swartz took their 
parts with the utmost charm, without ap- 
parent affectation, and with the resource 
and authority of experienced artists. Mme. 
Melis found herself transported from 
Italian realistic opera, and she sang her 
music with a sensuousness which was not 
so out of place as was at first supposed. 
In the final act Aubert sounds a note of 
sensuous emotion, and this is very reliev- 
ing. The music of the Prince and the 
Princess is pleasing if not distinguished. 
Mr. Riddez’s Ogre was one of the enter- 
taining features of the afternoon, enor- 
mous, hairy, with knives, guns, pistol and 
all the rest of it. The Ogre’s drunken 
roulades, as he staggers about, are also 
amusing. I need not say that Mr. de Pot- 
ter sang with the utmost possible fervor. 
Miss Amsden sang exceedingly well. Of 
the many details of this performance there 
is too much to deal with in a single issue 
of the paper. The entire performance 
was smooth, effective as might be, dis- 
tinguished by balance and the proportion 
and finish of the smaller parts. 

This opera, with Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret 
of Suzanne,” will make the last novelties 
of the season at the Boston Opera House. 

OLIN DowNeEs. 





nu ZURO 


CONDUCTOR 


Formerly with Manhattan Opera House 
71 West 116th St., New Yor 
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CARL BRAUN 


The New German Basso of the Metropolitan Opera House Makes Tremendous 
Impression by His Unusual and Splendid Interpretation of * Hagen 





SEVEREST NEW YORK CRITICS AT LOSS FOR EXPRESSIONS OF PRAISE 


N. Y. HERALD: 
Carl Braun, a heroic 
figure in great Got- 
terdammerung. Ger- 
man basso dominates 
stage as Hagen in 
last opera of the Ring 
at the Metropolitan. 


The novelty of the even- 
ing, however, was Mr. 
Braun’s Hagen. Reputa- 
tion which had preceded 
him was that of a specialist 
in this role, and yesterday 
he sang and acted Hagen, 
the equal of which likely 
was never seen here before. 
He dominated the stage; 
his grand, sinister figure 
and his dramatic gestures 
making an impersonation 
that will live vividly in the 
memories of those who saw 
him. When he mounted 
the rocky heightsand called 
together the tribal forces, 
his cry sounded like the 
call of primitive man and 
commanded obedience, and 
when he plotted Siegfried’s 
death, he did it in a manner 
that was gruesome in its 
intensity. Vocally he was 
tremendous, not courting 
beauty of tone, but striving 
for dramatic meaning and 
accents, and enunciating 
every word so clearly that 
it could be understood, no 
matter how loud the music. 


TRIBUNE: 
Triumph for Braun. 
As Hagen in Gotter- 
dammerung shows 
splendid vocal 
power. 


In his previous appear- 
ances, above all in _ his 
Sarastro of the night be- 
fore, Mr. Braun has shown 
increasing evidence of his 
splendid vocal equipment. 
It remained for his Hagen 
to present him at his best, 
to disclose him as an actor 
as wellasasinger;an actor 
whose impersonation was 
at once sinister and power- 








ful, yet ever uniform, with 
a tragic pathos which lifted 
his figure above that of a 
mere spirit of evil. His 
sonorous voice, a voice of 
great power and_ great 
range, was equal to his im- 
personation. From Mozart 
to Wagner, from a charac- 
ter compounded of light to 
one compounded of dark- 
ness, was the journey the 
singer made within the 
space of fourteen hours— 
in itself truly a remarkable 
achievement. Yesterday’s 
Hagen was a figure worthy 
to stand beside the incom- 
parable Brunhilde of Mme. 
Fremstad. 


TIMES: 
Mr. Braun a Notable 
Hagen. 


The last performance of 
the series was its climax. A 
superb performance that re- 
flected credit on nearly 
every one concerned in it— 
perhaps most of all upon 
Mr. Carl Braun, who was 
the Hagen. Mr. Braun has 
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made a better impression at 
every appearance since his 
first. On Wednesday even- 
ing he appeared in the 
Magic Flute as Sarastro, 
which did not prevent his 
singing with prodigal vol- 
ume of voice yesterday aft- 
ernoon. As féw others have 
done, Mr. Braun suggests 
the working of a mind in 
developing the details of 
Hagen’s sinister purpose. 
His acting is graphic and 
evokes the character with 
power and vividness, and 
his declamation is of un- 
usual force and distinct- 
ness. 


PRESS: 
Ring Cycle ends in 
Gotterdammerung. 
Braun impresses as 
Hagen. 


But the most striking im- 
personation of the after- 
noon was perhaps Carl 
Braun’s embodiment of 
Hagen. A tall, towering 
figure, his ghastly counte- 


nance set off by a wilder- 
ness of raven hair, tinged 
with gray, the whites of his 
eyes. glistening horribly 
under inky brows, his hands 
hanging limp at his side, 
save in moments of funda- 
mental action, he presented 
a picture of the evil incar- 
nate, brooding, portentous 
and sinister. New York- 
ers have been accustomed 
to Hagens more substan- 
tial,more robust,and may 
be Braun’s interpretation, 
worked out it seems under 
the direction of Dr. Carl 
Muck, laid too much stress 
on the deathlike, lurking 
stillness of Alberich’s de- 
moniac son. But even if 
the infusion of fish blood 
seemed excessive at times, 
the basso made a most re- 
markable impression, em- 
phasizing his intelligently 
conceived and admirably 
executed study with sten- 
torian tones that suited his 
histrionic characterization 
perfectly, even if they 
lacked rich and rounded re- 
sonance. 


AMERICAN: 


New singers excel in 
last Ring opera. Carl 
Braun, recently ac- 
quired basso, gives 
unrivalled perform- 
ance in Gotterdam- 
merung. Sings with 
real eloquence. 
Braun unsurpassed 
as Hagen. 


Carl Braun, most recent 
addition to the bassos at 
the Metropolitan, was the 
Hagen. Heinterpreted the 
character with deep and 
sinister power. He sang 
his music with amazing 
eloquence, delighting by 
the spirit of his voice not 
less than by the force of his 
expression. It may be 
doubted whether such a 
Hagen as Carl Braun was 
ever heard in this or any 
other city. 
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“BOHEMIANS” HEAR 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Banquet in Godowsky’s Honor Of- 
fers a Musical Program of 
Varied Interest 


HE New York musicians’ club, better 
known as “The Bohemians,” now in 
its sixth season, gave a largely attended 
musicale and banquet at the Hotel Astor 
on Sunday evening, March 9. The guest 
of honor was Leopold Godowsky and the 
assemblage was composed of men and 
women who have been largely concerned in 
the course of musical events in America. 
Probably no more representative congrega- 
tion of musicians of importance has ever 
taken place in New York. 

The program contained the Rubin Gold- 
mark Quartet in A Major for piano, violin, 
viola and ’cello; the Ch. M. Loeffler Quin- 
tet in F Major for three violins, viola and 
‘cello (MSS.), and Parelli’s “A Lovers 
Quarrel” sung in English under the direc- 
tion of Oscar Saenger and the stage man- 
agement of Léon Rains. The artists who 
performed were the Kneisel Quartet, Sam- 
uel Gardner, violinist; Clarence Adler, 
pianist; Charlotte Nelson Brailey, soprano ; 
Harriet Foster, mezzo soprano; Austin 
Hughes, tenor, and Harrold Mallory, bari- 
tone. An orchestra was employed in the 
presentation of the opera. 

The Goldmark Quartet proved to be a 
well-written, closely knit work of excellent 
musicianship and considerable melodic 
charm. It is in the conventional four 
movements of which the Scherzo 1s, per- 
haps, the most original, though the first 
and second appeal very largely because ot 
their melodic beauty. The  Kneisels 








FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


The American Violinist 





Appeared January 26, with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


and scored a phenomenal success. 





The Applause Compelled the 


Conductor and Orchestra to 
Break Their Strict Rule and 
Allow Her An Encore. 


Florence Austin, violinist, was the soloist. 
She possesses fine technic, much purity of tone 
production, and played Wieniawski’s difficult 
concerto No. 2 with taste and discernment. 
St. Louis Republic. 

She played Wienihwski'’s difficult violin 
concerto No. 2 in a manner that brought en 
thusiastic applause from the auditors.—St. 
Louis Daily Democrat. 

Miss Austin’s soft, dainty passages were 
ethereal, tender and moving, and the prestos 
were characterized by wonderful dash and 
strength. Hot Springs New Era. 


Miss Austin stands for all that is noble 
and dignified in music and has attained a 
place for herself musically and intellectually 
of which America may well be proud Fort 
Smith Southwest American 








Her wonderful playing was above criticism ; 
one had only to see the breathless interest of 
her audience to realize the potent spell of her 
genius. Fort Smith Times-Record. 


SPRING TOUR NOW BOOKING 


For terms, dates, etc.,; address 


O. B. Babcock, Mgr. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Scene from “A Lovers’ Quarrel” Conducted by Oscar Saenger, as Given Sunday 
Night at the “Bohemians’” Banquet 


were ably assisted by Clarence Adler, 
whose technical equipment was shown to 
good advantage in the piano part which is 
possibly the backbone of the whole work 
and whose musicianship won him abundant 
applause. 

The Loeffler work has the merit of being 
short, being in but one movement, but is 
striking both in structure and _ content. 
Whether the Russian folk-music subjects 
sound Russian or not is of little moment, 
for the quintet makes its appeal as absolute 
music and needs no extraneous help. It is 
a most modern work and it was played con 
amore. It was received with every indica- 
tion of interest. 

The most important feature of the eve- 
ning, however, was the performance of 
“A Lovers’ Quarrel.” Its presentation was 
awaited with some eagerness not only be- 
cause it was the first performance in New 
York but because it was its first perform- 
ance in English and it was hoped that it 
would aid in deciding whether English is, 
or is not, singable. 

One might suppose that the question of 
the desirability of performing songs and 
operas in English had been settled in the 
affirmative long ago, but the equivocal suc- 
cess of some of the efforts along this line 
has seemed to leave the matter even more 
undecided than when the task of proving 
the case was begun. Right here let it be 
said that if this performance proves any- 
thing it is that English as a vehicle for 
operatic expression is perfectly feasible 

The librettist had evidently made the 


I‘nglish version without sacrificing the 
translation to the exigencies of singing and 
the fact that practically every word was in- 
telligible was all the more remarkable. 
The singers seemed to have no difficulty 
whatsoever in making the words under- 
stood; in fact, each word, each syllable, 
came to the auditors with a sharpness and 
clearness which carried home the story. 
English as it was sung in this performance 
was an easy and a natural means of ex- 
pression, for the singers made no epecial 
effort. This is as it should be. 

The credit for this performance should 
be given to Oscar Saenger. It has long 
been his idea that English, if sung sensibly 
and naturally, is most intelligible and is an 
excellent vehicle for the presentation of 
operatic subjects. With this idea in mind 
Mr. Saenger prepared this work as a mat 
ter of studio routine merely to demonstrate 
that with ordinary care, such as is given 
other languages, English is a perfect ve 
hicle. That he was correct in his assump 
tion was proven by the enthusiastic com 
ments of musicians who have every right 
to speak with authority. 

The four singers, all pupils of Mr. 
Saenger, sang with ease and freedom of 
tone and acted naturally and convincingly. 
The performance was frequently inter 
rupted by demands for encores which, in 
several cases, had to be granted. Mr. 
Saenger, as an orchestral director, was evi 
dently well at home, for the performance 
was beyond criticism in point of tone bal 
ance and ensemble A. Ex J, 





DIRECTORS EXONERATE RUSSELL 


Boston Opera Board Expresses Con- 
fidence in Impresario 


Boston, March 11.—At a meeting of the 
directors of the Boston Opera Company, 
Managing Director Henry B. Russell has 
been entirely exonerated of the many 
charges which were preferred against him 
by Philip B. Kahn, editor of Music, a mag- 
azine. Mr. Kahn is now under indictment 
for criminal libel. 

Yesterday the board of directors issued 
the following statement relative to the po- 
sition they have taken in the matter: 

“Upon request of H. B. Russell the board 
of directors of the Boston Opera Company 
has taken cognizance of various rumors 
and reports that have been circulated re- 
cently relating to the management of that 
company and the executive committee in 
pursuance of Mr. Russell’s request has 
made a careful investigation. 

“Fach and every one of the rumors and 
reports brought to their attention has been 
found without foundation and appears to 
have arisen either from lack of familiarity 
with the circumstances of operatic man- 
agement or from malice, or simply from 
that irresponsible gossip which seems to 
surround almost every operatic institution. 

“The executive committee has also been 
enabled to make comparison of the ex- 


penditures of the Boston Opera Company 
with those of the other two companies in 
this country and has ascertained that the 
figures, both in the aggregate and in de- 
tail, afford convincing testimony of the 
economy, prudence and care with which the 
affairs of the Boston Opera Company are 
managed. ‘They believe that the results 
accomplished and the high artistic standard 
attained in less than three years’ time 
justify the claim of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany to the support and approva}) of the 
opera-loving public, and they take pleasure 
in publicly expressing their unqualified 
confidence in Mr. Russell’s absolute integ- 
rity and their appreciation of the skill, ef- 
ficiency and faithfulness with which he has 
conducted the affairs of the institution. 

“By the board of directors, E, D. Jor- 
dan, president; F. S. Converse, vice-pres- 
ident; H. Blanchard, secretary; Otto H. 
Kahn, G, R. Fearing, Jr., H. M. Sears, W. 
C. Baylies, H. D. Burnham, R. L. Flan- 
ders.” 


Mrs. Lewis Stays with Hanson Bureau 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, who has been asso 
ciated for some time with the Concert Di 
rection M. H. Hanson, returned last week 
from a booking-trip, which took her as far 
as the Pacific Coast. Mrs. Lewis has been 
on the road since last November, and will 
continue her duties with the firm as here- 
tofore despite rumors to the contrary. 
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METROPOLITAN MAY 
GIVE HERBERT OPERA 


‘* Madeleine,’ in One Act, Libretto 
by Grant Stewart, a Possibility 
for Next Year 


It is probable that Victor Herbert will 
be the next American composer to have a 
grand opera in English produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He has sub- 
mitted a one-act opera named “Madeleine,” 
the text in English adapted by Grant Stew- 
art from a French play by Messrs. Decour- 
celle and Thibaud. 

At Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s invitation, Mr. 
Herbert played the pianoforte score of his 
opera last Monday at the Metropolitan and 
it is said that Mr. Gatti-Casazza was favor- 
ably impressed. If accepted, the work will 
be produced next season as part of a double 
bill. 

Mr. Stewart, the librettist of “Made- 
leine,” is widely known as an actor and 
playwright. Mr. Herbert, though born 
abroad, has been so long identified through 
his light operas with music in this country 
that he is regarded as an American. 

Mr. Herbert has had one other grand 
opera produced at the Metropolitan, though 
not by the Metropolitan Company. This 
was “Natoma,” given by the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company several times the season 
before last. This opera is still in the 
répertoire of Mr. Dippel’s company and 
has been heard in various other cities in 
addition to Chicago, Philadelphia and New 
York. It has just been given (March 8) 
in Los Angeles and is to be sung twice in 
San Francisco during the tour of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia company, In all it has 
had twenty-four performances. 


Maurice Lafarge with Mme. Alda on 
Southern Tour 


Maurice Lafarge, the popular I[‘rench 
accompanist, returned last week from an 
extensive Canadian tour with Edmond 
Clement, and left ammediately for another 
tour with Mme. Frances Alda, the dis- 
tinguished soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, which will take him 
through the West and South. Mr. Lafarge 
received the highest praise of the critics 
in every city on the Clément tour for his 
artistic work. 


Capacity House for Bonci in Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., March 7.—Allessandro 
Bonci, presented by Burton Collver, ap- 
peared here before a capacity house. The 
audience was very enthusiastic and double 
encores were demanded. Mr. Bonci was 
in fine voice. Giovanna Zatella was unable 
to appear through illness, and Roberto 
lrancini contributed one instrumental 
number, besides being a fine accompanist. 
Mr. Bonci was at his best in “Vesti la 
giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” and “La donna 
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“DIXIE” AFTER “MAD 
SCENE” IN DALLAS 





Campanini Also Plays ‘‘Star Span- | 


gled Banner’’ as Crowd Goes 
Wild Over Tetrazzini 


Datias, Tex., March 6.—After a run of 
1,736 miles from New York, the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
reached Dallas Friday morning, February 
28. The company came in two special 
trains consisting of thirteen sleeping and 
drawing room cars, two baggage cars and 
two diners. 

Dallas guaranteed $38,000 for the four 
performances, two matinées and two 
nights. That the season was a success is 
shown by the results, the total receipts be- 
ing over $46,000. The last night the re- 
ceipts were over $15,000 for the single per- 
formance. 

For the success of this, the first season, 
credit is due to the officers of the Dallas 
Grand Opera Committee, E. L. Scott, chair- 
man; E. L. Sanger, vice-chairman; Robert 
N. Watkin, secretary, and Royal A. Ferris, 
treasurer. , ‘ 

The performances were given in the 
Coliseum, Dallas, which seats 4,000 persons 
and had been greatly improved and the 
stage enlarged. 

The first performance, on Friday after- 
noon, offered a double bill of “Hansel und 
Gretel” and “Pagliacci.” In the first opera 
Marie Cavan and Mabel Riegelman did 
such splendid work that they were ap- 
plauded again and again. In “Pagliacci” 
Helen Stanley, Gaudenzi and Sammarco 
carried off the musical honors about evenly 
divided. i, 

Friday evening the long-anticipated ap- 
pearance of Mary Garden was made in her 


favorite role of Thais. On Saturday 
afternoon Wagner’s “Walkire” was given 
with Jane Osborn Hannah, Mme. de Cis- 
neros, Saltzman-Stevens, Dalmorés, Henri 
Scott and Clarence Whitehill in the leading 
roles. They gave the audience a treat. 

It remained for Saturday night to cap the 
climax with Luisa Tetrazzini in the rdle of 
Lucia in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” The 
popular soprano held 4,000 music-loving 
Texans spellbound by the glory of her 
wonderful voice. It was an_ inspiring 
demonstration that was accorded her. The 
famous sextet and the “Mad Scene” 
brought the ‘immense crowd to its feet 
with their resistless power. With handker- 
chiefs waving after the “Mad Scene” had 
been repeated it was still necessary to do 
something more and Campanini’s Orchestra 
rendered the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Then came “Dixie” and that caused tre- 
mendous cheers. 

Trains were crowded bringing the opera 
patrons and the Dallas hotels were filled 
to overflowing. 

Dallas “made good” with a vengeance in 
its production of grand opera. The great 
Coliseum at Fair Park presented a brilliant 
spectacle, prominent people from all over 
the Southwest crowding the boxes. 

Robert N. Watkin, secretary Dallas 
Grand Opera Committee, said: “The sea- 
son of grand opera, the first in Texas, 
which has just closed, was a brilliant artis- 
tic success. The grand opera company 
gave four excellent performances and the 
audiences were representative and fash- 
ionable. The music-lover was well repre- 
sented and Dallas society was there in its 
most dazzling display. We feel sure that 
the public appreciated the opera season, 
which was made possible through the en- 
terprise of the Dallas Grand Opera Com- 
mittee, composed, as it was, of Dallas’s 
most prominent business men.” 


Mme. Lund with Wolfsohn Bureau 


Charlotte Lund, dramatic soprano, who 
has made a considerable success in the 
concert field the past two seasons, will be 
under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau for the coming season. 


ai. 











Pacific Coast this season. 


THE INDEPENDENT, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Feb. 28, 1913—The concert Thursday 
evening was a most decided success from 
both artistic and social standpoints. Miss 
Wheeler has a rich and strong mezzo 
soprano voice which 
reminds one very 
much of Madam 
Schumann - Heink, 
especially when she 
rendered as encores 
two of the madam’s 
favorites with the 
general public, ‘The 
Rosary” and_ the 
drinking song from 
‘“‘Lucrezia Borgia.’’ 
Miss Wheeler has 
studied much in 
Europe as well as 
in America, and 
her singing shows 
the result of train- 
ing in the remark- 
able control and 
wide range she has, 
as well as in the 
full power of her 
voice and her abil- 
ity to fill the larg- 
est halls. 

Miss Wheeler also 
showed herself to 
be a pianist of far 
more than ordinary 
ability and it was 
a matter of com- 
ment that in addi- 
tion to handling her 
voice she is able to 
perform on the 
piano with accom- 
paniments with 
such delicate touch 
and expression. 
She has won a high place in Santa Bar- 
bara by her work last night. 


Beatrice 


e * « 


THE MORNING PRESS, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., Feb. 28, 1913—There was more 


or less curiosity in regard to Miss 
Wheeler, who came to Santa Barbara 
> 





Beatrice WHEELER 


Mezzo Contralto 


Formerly of the Royal Opera, Madrid, Spain, the Costanzi, 
Rome, and the San Carlo, Naples, is making a tour of the 
Her vocal artistry and sterling 
qualities as a musician praised by Santa Barbara, Cal., papers. 





with a reputation achieved abroad. A 
Santa Barbara audience may not be the 
most critical, but it is careful and dis- 
cerning as a usual thing and does not 
waste its enthusiasm on mediocre talent. 

Miss Wheeler 
needed but the 
opening setting to 
serve as an intro- 
duction. Following 
that she was regu- 
larly encored, even 
at the close. 

Miss Wheeler es- 
sayed the rather 
unusual dual rdle 
of soloist and ac- 
companist. 


In the opening 
aria from Gluck’s 
**Orteo,** Bae 


Wheeler demon - 
strated the full 
tonal qualities of 
her voice, the 
mezzo soprano. It 
is rich and broad 
and under good 
control. The range 
is pure throughout, 
the deeper tones 
full and of con- 
tralto qualities. 
Another Gluck 
number completed 
the opening set- 


Miss Wheeler’s 
work in the Saint- 
Saéns aria from 
“Samson et Da- 
lila,’’ merited the 
encore asked, 
which was an Ital- 
ian waltz song. 

At the opening of the second part Miss 
Wheeler gave a “‘Carmen’’ number, “On 
the Wild Rose Tree,’’ and ‘‘The Lass with 
the Delicate Air.’’ 

Under the circumstances the encore 
number could not have been more grace- 
fully chosen. Miss Wheeler sang ‘The 
Rosary’ with the soulfulness of a Schu- 
mann-Heink. 


Wheeler 
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Bass- 
Baritone 


150 Hillside Avenue, 
NEWARK, N. J. 





MEMORABLE BOSTON 
PROGRAM BY MUCK 


Strong Factors in Ysaye Concertos, 
Loeffler’s ‘‘ Pagan Poem” and 
Sinding Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 10, 1913. 


S heise program of the seventeenth public 
rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was one of the most interesting 
which Dr. Muck has offered this season. 
Ysaye was the soloist, playing, for an ex- 
ception to the customary ruling at the 


symphony concerts, two concertos—the 
concerto by Vivaldi in C Minor and that 
by Saint-Saéns in B Minor. The orches- 
tral pieces were the D Minor Symphony 
of Sinding, a work which should be made 
more familiar to symphony audiences, and 
Charles M. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” which 
includes in its instrumental array an im- 
portant piano part, given on this occasion 
to Heinrich Gebhard, who has always been 
the pianist in performances of this work in 
Boston. 

Mr. Ysaye was not wholly in the vein, 
for he had arrived in Boston too late for 
a rehearsal, and apparently his hasty ar- 
rival had upset him a little. He remained, 
of course, a master. Neither of these con- 
certos is of the most solid stuff, although 
the unequal work of Vivaldi contains much 
that is beautiful, and Saint-Saéns’s con- 
certo, a prime favorite, a piece which in- 
cludes in its measures every sort of a 
theme, from a rope-dancer’s tune to a 
hymn in the good old style, is favored by 
all virtuosi, and for the present by most 
audiences. Aside from his music, aside 
from the conditions of the moment, Mr. 
Ysaye gave pleasure by virtue of the beauty 
of his tone and the authority and indi- 
viduality of his style. Needless to say, he 
was recalled many times. 

Mr. Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” grows upon 
one. It is, in part, the effort of a man 
who would die rather than write a com- 
monplace phrase, and who is always watch- 
ful, always sedulous to prevent an approach 
to such a thing. Mr. Loeffler is a composer 
of great and indisputable gifts. The music 
is wholly characteristic of the man and his 
distinguished mentality. Mr. Loeffler is 
perhaps a “cerebral,” as the French would 
describe it. He is also a man of very sensi- 
tive perceptions, of a far-reaching imagina- 
tion and an exquisite sense of color. More- 
over, and in spite of the sensuousness of 
much of the “Pagan Poem,” and its at- 
mosphere of strangeness and of passion, 
the work brings to me a cooling sense of 
the antique. Its outward semblance is most 
modern, but I can imagine no music more 
classical in its spirit. The sequence of 
themes is exceedingly dramatic, the con- 
clusion, as the Sorceress welcomes her 
lover, is one of mad and amorous exulta- 
tion. Messrs. Gebhard and Mr. Longy, the 
first oboist of the orchestra, who played 
the beautiful solo for the English horn, 
were equally admirable in their efforts, nor 
must there be forgotten the beautiful effect 
of the passage for three trumpets back 
of the stage, an effect already famous. Mr. 
Gebhard’s sympathy with the composition 
is native and he has enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of years of communion with 
the composer. In all respects his per- 
formance was an excellent one, and it 
seemed that Dr. Muck could hardly have 
read the music with more sympathy and 
more care for its effect. 








Boston has to thank Dr. Muck for mak- 
ing it acquainted with the symphony of 
Sinding. The work was introduced here 
in the go’s, in Mr. Gericke’s time. It was 
given but one performance, probably on 
account of the fact that its then ultra- 
modern form and coloring, and its uni- 
formly dark and savage character, did not 
endear the work to Bostonians. ‘There is, 
however, an emotional element of great 
value in this music from the North. Sind- 
ing is here the Berserker of modern music. 
In this symphony, in several principal com- 
positions which do honor indeed to the 
place which gave him birth, there is felt 
as a predominant motive a colossal re- 
bellion against civilization—the very civili- 
zation which gave birth to this nervous 
and militant intellect. 

Sinding was always a Wagnerian, and 
he remains so in this piece, and yet, it is 
often true that even in art the spirit back 
of the expression is the criterion of the 
value of the art work. Hence in spite of 
those idioms which are exactly in the man- 
ner of Bayreuth, the music has compelling 
individuality. It is Scandinavian not only 
in color, but in spirit, and there are, at 
present, just two men who have success- 
fully compassed the expression of the vast 
and epic northland—Christian Sinding and 
Jean Sibelius. Sibelius is the greater of 
the two, for his style as well as his ideas 
are his own, and his ideas are farther 
reaching than those of Sinding. Neverthe- 
less, the music of Sinding is superbly 
Scandinavian, legendary, heroic in spirit. 
His symphony will not endure-for all time, 
for it is compounded of too mean ma- 
terials. But to-day it stands, a great heroic 
utterance, heroic in its solitude, as a huge, 
beetling crag might loom over all in some 
forgotten and desolate land. 

O.t1n Downes 


GALA OPENING OF DIPPEL 
SEASON IN LOS ANGELES 


First Operatic Hearing of Miss Garden 
Fills Auditorium with Brilliant and 
Fervent Audience 


Los ANGELES, March 5.—Mary Garden 
and the Chicago Opera Company scored 
a triumph at the Auditorium last night. 
The immense building was filled with a 
gala audience, including almost every one 
in Los Angeles of musical or social prom- 
inence. This was Miss Garden’s first op- 
eratic appearance in Los Angeles. 

“Thais” was the opening bill and it was 
performed in the way that has made Miss 
Garden famous as an expositor of that 
role. The recalls were so numerous that 
the prima donna became wearied in an- 
swering them. Hector Dufranne divided 
the honors with Miss Garden, singing 
Athanael, and the other prominent .mem- 
bers of the cast were Dalmorés and Hu- 
berdeau. 

The large stage of the Auditorium per- 
mitted the mounting of the opera in ex- 
cellent manner. The stage is one of the 
largest in the country and the Auditorium 
seats just about the same number of per- 
sons as the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The prices of seats for this opera season 
run from $7 down to $2, and in spite of 
this high scale of prices the house was 
full. The other operas to be given are 
“Hansel und Gretel,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Tristan und Isolde” and 
“Natoma.” The season promises to be a 
most successful one artistically and may 
“pan out” in a financial sense, though a 
$62,000 guarantee was required of the Los 
Angeles manager, L. E. Behymer, to se- 
cure the week of opera. Mr. Behymer had 
little trouble in raisine this big guarantee 
among the business men of the city. 


W. F. G. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Artistic Singing 


All applications for admission to this course, beginning 
June 15th and ending September 15th, must be made 
not later than May 15th. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES TO TEACHERS 
Term of 20 Lessons, - $80 


“After two years of study and after keen observation in 
the field of singing, I believe Mr. Stephens to be the most 
advanced, the most thorough, the most conscientious and 
musicianly teacher of singing I have ever known or read 
He has no fossilized ideas; he helps your tone, he 
helps your diction, he acquaints you with a beautiful and in- 
teresting répertoire and he gives you a musicianly appreciation 
of what you are singing which only one of his big musical 
: All the good there is in my work I owe to 
him with a feeling of real gratitude.” 


ELIZABETH DE CANT, Soloist of First Church of Chri i 
New York, February 17th, 1913 sans ere 


WARD-STEPHENS 


253 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


’Phone 3956 Bryant 
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Oxford Honors Richard Strauss with Its Doctor of Music Degree— 
Nikisch Predicts for “‘Parsifal” the Fate of a Prodigal Son 
of Opera—Russian Ballet Composer Brands Opera as a 
Bigamous Art Form—New Saint-Saens Oratorio, ‘“‘ The 
Promised Land,’? to Be Sung First at English Festival in 
September—A “Debut Society” to Organize in London 








OST recent of honors paid to Richard 
Strauss has been the invitation ex- 
tended to him by Oxford to accept its 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music. By 
now, if nothing interfered with his plans, 
the composer whose music dramas—one or 


two of them by courtesy only so-called— 
have had the lion’s share of the opera 
nights of the Beecham season at Covent 
Garden, has made his visit to England to 
receive this act of homage, and, incident- 
ally, to conduct one of the performances 
of “The Rose Cavalier” for Mr. Beecham. 
Hans Richter similarly was made a Doc- 
tor of Music honoris causaé by Oxford as 
long ago as 1885. Cambridge has been 
more liberal. In one year alone, 1893, it 
conferred the degree upon five illustrious 
composers, representing as many different 
countries. They were Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Boito and Max Bruch. 
* ok * 

P Raeny NIKISCH is one of those 
who hold that the fate of “Parsifal” 

as a répertoire opera free to all will auto- 
matically adjust itself eventually, whatever 


the immediate outcome of the agitation be- 
ing waged for a forlorn hope by the ad- 
vocates of extended Bayreuth monopoly. 
In London the other day the Hungarian 
conductor expressed his firm opinion that 
all opera house directors who undertake 
to produce the work in Europe, outside 
Bayreuth, will very soon lay it aside be- 
cause of the expense entailed by each per- 
formance. For nobody now would be 
satisfied with a mediocre performance— 
and the more the work is “agitated about” 
of course the higher will be the public’s ex- 
pectations. Who, he asked, would tolerate 
the average chorus girl of a conventional 
opera as a Flower Maiden, for example? 

For all the much-advertised perform- 
ances to be given next season after the 
first of January, with one or two possible 
exceptions, Conductor Nikisch predicts 
financial failure because of the average in- 
stitution’s inability to surmount the cost 
of production. Hence, he is convinced, the 
ultimate fate of “Parsifal” will be its tri- 
umphal return to Bayreuth—a sort of 
Prodigal Son of opera, apparently—there 
to be given “under proper conditions.” 


*K * > 


-_" a comment apropos of some over- 

enthusiastic New Yorker’s claim 
that there is as much music to be heard 
in the American metropolis as in Berlin, 
London, Paris, Vienna and Milan com- 
bined—a boast obviously made at a safe 
distance from home for foreign consump- 
tion—Dr. A. S. Vogt, the conductor of the 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, now within 
a month of returning from his “sabbatical 
year” in Europe, sends a copy of the Ber- 
lin Weekly Program, which indicates a 
record for Berlin alone of sixty-nine con- 
certs during a recent average week. In 
addition, there were nightly performances 
at three opera houses, with three matinées, 
as well, at one of them, and one matinée 
at another. 

The concerts numbered include the daily 
band concerts given at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, which, given as they are, by the ex- 
cellent military bands in which Germany 
justifiably takes pride, form an essential 
element in the music life of the city on 
the Spree. The formal orchestral concerts 
of that week—from Sunday, January 26, 
to Saturday, February 1—were conducted 
by Siegmund von Hausegger, Max Fiedler, 
Siegfried Wagner, Camille Hildebrand and 
Bruno Weyersburg. The other concerts 
represented all fields of the art. 

The Royal Opera’s list for the week in- 
cluded the premiére and two repetitions of 
“Kerkyra,” produced at the Kaiser's be- 
hest, also the fiftieth Berlin performance 
of Massenet’s “Manon” and performances 
of “Carmen,” “Tannhiuser” and “The 
Masked Ball.” 

At the Deutsches Opernhaus the week 


began with a matinée of “Fidelio” and an 
evening performance of “Oberon,” fol- 
lowed the next day by “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and then on three successive days 
by “Tiefland,” which in turn gave place to 
the premiére of “Eugen Onegin,” with a 
repetition the following evening. The Kur- 








terest. Bach is too remote, he says.—‘“He 
is always said to be like a cathedral. Well, 
I am outside and cannot say what, if any- 
thing, is going on inside.” A more natural 
remark from a composer of ultra-modern 
ballets it would be difficult to conceive! 

Beethoven was a great personality, he 
admits, but “there is too much literary 
thought in his music. Thought so soon 
grows old-fashioned, but emotion remains 
the same. I confess to remaining faithful 
to the fresh feeling and joy of life in 
Schubert’s music. There is something 
pleasing, too, in Mozart.”—A generous 
concession, truly. 

“Russian musical life is at present stag- 
nant. They cannot stand me there. ‘Pe- 
trushka’ was performed at St. Petersburg 
the same day as here, and I see the news- 
papers are now all comparing my work 
with the ‘smashing of crockery.’ And what 
of Austria? The Viennese are barbarians. 
Their orchestral musicians could not play 











From Musica. 


Charles Lecocq at Work 


Charles Lecocq, the veteran French composer, who has taken a long rest since 
Girofla” and other familiar works of similar style 


*Giroflé- 


yrought him fame and a competence, has started in 


with fresh zeal on a new operetta during the past year, undaunted by the burden of his eighty years. 
The illustration represents him at his desk in his study, where he spends his mornings at his new task. 
A Lecocq novelty is to be one of the features of next season in Paris, according to the present pros- 
pects. The composer, who was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1894, was recently promoted 


to the rank of officier. 





fiirsten Oper, on its part, for five evening 
performances of Alfred Kaiser’s “Stella 
Maris” and two of Wilhelm Kienzl’s “Kuh- 
reigen,’ known here as “Le Ranz des 
Vaches,” while three matinées were de- 
voted to “Il Trovatore.” 
e *-»s 
PERA is bigamy, according to Igor 
Stravinsky, which is ostensibly the 
reason that the advanced young Russian 
composer has chosen to exploit the ballet 
as his outlet for dramatic music. His 
“L’Oiseau de Feu” and “Petrushka” have 
been spectacular features of the répertoire 
of the Nijinsky-Karsavina troupe of Rus- 
sian dancers now alternating with Thomas 
Beecham’s Wagner and Strauss perform 
ances at Covent Garden. A third ballet of 
his, “The Crowning of Spring,” is to have 
its first performance in May, in Paris, and 
London will probably see it in the follow 
ing month. His other compositions include 
three symphonic works for orchestra, some 
studies for the pianoforte and a few songs. 
“TI dislike opera,’ he told the London 
Mail the other day. “Music can be married 
to gesture or to words—but not to both 
without bigamy. That is why the artistic 
basis of opera is wrong and why Wagner 
sounds at his best in the concert-room. In 
any case, opera is in a backwater. What 
operas have been written since ‘Parsifal’? 
Only two that count—‘Elektra’ and ‘Pel- 
léas et Mélisande.’” 
For this youth among Russian com- 
posers, who is thirty and lives in Switzer- 
land, the music of the past has little in- 


my ‘Petrushka. They hardly know De- 
bussy there, and they chased Schonberg 
away to Berlin. Now Schonberg is one of 
the greatest creative spirits of our era.” 
At any rate, here at last is a lonely one 
who understands the arch-Futurist of 
music. 

“T find my only kindred spirits in France. 
France possesses in Debussy, Ravel and 
Florent Schmitt the foremost creative mu- 
sicians of the day. My new ballet, ‘The 
Crowning of Spring,’ has no plot. It is a 
series of ceremonies in ancient Russia, the 
Russia of pagan days. We are rehearsing 
it now. It will require 125 rehearsals be- 
fore it can be produced. The score in- 
cludes five trumpets, eight horns and all 
the wood-wind in families of five.” 

k * x 

yt ARY celebrations for Ger- 

many’s greater Richard and_ the 
noblest musical Italian of them all are not 
to be permitted entirely to eclipse the 
claims of the illustrious living to jubilee 
honors Born more than twenty-two 
vears later than Wagner or Verdi, Camille 
Saint-Saéns took his first pianoforte lesson 
early in 1838, so that he 1s this year cele- 
brating the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the beginning of his musical career. By 
way of honoring him while he is yet able 
to enjoy a “three-quarter centenary” in the 
flesh, London has taken the initiative in 
irranging a festival for June at which the 
programs will be confined to Saint-Saéns 
music, with the single exception that the 
venerable dean-of French composers him- 


self will play one of Mozart’s pianoforte 
concertos. A gala performance of “Sam- 
son et Dalila” at Covent Garden will be 
included in the festival scheme. 

But of greater interest is the announce- 
ment that a brand new work by the French 
master is to have its first public perform- 
ance at the Three Choirs Festival to be 
held at Gloucester next September. The 
novelty, concerning which vague rumors 
have been afloat for some time, is an ora- 
torio—a short one, designed to occupy but 
half of a concert program. Now being 
published under the title “The Promised 
Land,” it had its inception as far back as a 
quarter of a century ago. And thereby 
hangs a tale. 

It was in the early ’eighties, says the 
London Daily Telegraph, that Saint-Saéns 
realized that in England oratorio was far 
more likely to succeed than opera. Shortly 
after the Norwich Festival of 1887, where 
his setting of Psalm XIX-was sung, he 
expressed to Hermann Klein his desire to 
write an oratorio on the subject of Moses 
and asked that a libretto be provided for 
him. Within a few weeks the libretto was 
arranged by Mr. Klein and dispatched to 
the composer in Paris. After a few altera- 
tions he expressed himself as satisfied with 
it, but nothing more was heard of the 
oratorio for some time. Then Saint-Saéns 
wrote to Mr. Klein: “Should the oratorio 
be arranged for Norwich I should be very 
glad. . . . ‘Moses’ will probably be my 
last work. It must worthily crown my 
career !” 

The Norwich powers, however, were un- 
willing to pledge themselves so far ahead. 
Negotiations were then entered into with 
the Leeds Festival authorities, and there 
also obstacles were raised. To crown all, 
news was received that Rubinstein had 
just completed a Biblical opera on the self- 
same subject. That was sufficient for the 
l'rench composer, who immediately re- 
nounced all idea of writing the oratorio. 

Since then, however, a generation has 
passed. Saint-Saéns is still—or, rather, is 
again—determined to crown his career 
with an oratorio on the subject of Moses, 
and this time there seems to be no hitch 
of any kind in the arrangements. Com- 
poser and librettist “got together” over it 
again last year. Mr, Klein took down his 
twenty-five-year-old libretto from a dust- 
covered shelf, polished it up a little and 
sent it to his distinguished collaborator. 
Saint-Saéns had the vocal part completed 
in the early Autumn; in November and 
December he scored a large part of it at 
Algiers, and in January and February he 
finished it at Cairo, so that the full score 
occupied him barely six months. He has 
confessed that working on this oratorio 
has entirely rejuvenated him. He feels at 
least ten years younger for it. 

This is the first work that Saint-Saéns 
has ever composed to an _ English text. 
Though he consistently refuses to speak 
English his knowledge of the language is 
by no means meagre. The text he used in 
composing Psalm XIX was French, not 
English. Mr. Klein has strictly adhered 
to Biblical langue—the Book of Exodus 
and the Psalms, as a matter of fact, pro 
vide the entire text. 

“The Promised Land” is divided into 
four parts, designated as “The Promise,” 
“The Offence,” “The Punishment” and 
“The Death of Moses.” It is said that a 
feature of the music is that practically all 
the choral work in which it abounds is 
set for double chorus, though some in- 
tensely interesting moments are allotted to 
the soloists. Then there is none of the 
old-time recitativo secco in the score. All 
that is narrative is simple, descriptive or 
dramatic. There is an important orches- 
tral prelude at the opening, and an im- 
pressive reflective quartet after “The Pun- 
ishment” section. Further, Saint-Saéns 
has imbued himself thoroughly with the 
music of the synagogue, without, however, 
using directly any of it ~urely and simply; 
at the close of the second nart he has in- 
troduced a remarkable melody that, though 
entirely his own, is described as emphat- 
ically Semitic in character. 

xk * * 
IKE New York in the early part of the 
season, London has experienced sev- 
eral attempts on the part of pianists to 
force Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata 
upon its musical digestion since the current 
music year opened. But it is going to be 


not a whit less difficult in London than 
here to make of that colossal work a fa- 
vorite program number. 

gon Petri put it on his program there 
the other day, in the “I-have-been indis 
creetly - induced - to - learn - it - and - 


(Continued on next page) 
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KING CLARK STUDIOS 
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School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
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“ 


consequently-must-play-it” spirit that “too 
frequently attacks pianists,” according to 
the London Observer, and that publica- 
tion’s comment on the performance may 
be read as reflecting the public’s attitude: 
“Pianists take the work too seriously. Not 


even Mr. Petri, who has a consummate 
sense of interpretation, was able to do any- 
thing with it, though his performance, 


especially of the first two movements, was 
remarkable for its astonishing speed.” 
The Daily Telegraph’s critic frankly 
confesses his mystification, after asking 
whether there lives a pianist capable of 
making the sonata sound interesting and 
venturing to doubt it at the risk of being 
charged with heresy. As for Mr. Petri’s 
playing of it, “it is quite possible, for 








JULIA 


HOSTATER 


CONCERT MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Ancient and Modern Songs a Specialty 


Some Press Comments: 


“TI heard in Bechstein-Saal * * * an artist 
named Julia Hostater. With a wonderfully 
sympathetic voice, combined with perfect de- 
livery and real vocal art, she sang several 
old Italian and English songs, as well as 
lieders by Schumann, Brahms, etc. * se 
What one heard was genuine vocal art, and 
should the artist give a second concert I 
would advise all those interested to attend 
and hear this singing.’ ’—Hugo Rasch, Alige- 
meine Musik Zeitung, Berlin, Feb. 6, 1912. 

Lieder evening by JULIA HOSTATER. 
“oe ¢ *.@het she possesses is the art of 
Julia Hostater’s rendition of both 
must be called perfection. 

Goethe’s ‘So lasst mich 
scheinen,’ Geibel’s ‘Gestaendnis,’ and Hoel- 
ty’s ‘An ein Veilchen’ was both wonderful 
and moving. All the delicacy of the poems 
of a L’Isle, Mendés and Verlaine, is con- 
veyed to us by this artist, and all the tender- 
ness and pathos of the melodious lines of a 


vocalism. 
music and text 
Her delivery of 


Dupare, a Saint-Saens, and a Debussy are 
expressed in accordance with the ae? 
thoughts. The artist’s ‘Fruehlingsliec of 
Schumann was a masterpiece of vocal and 
‘elocutionary art. Her beautiful rich voice 
enabled her to approach the recitative art, 
as in  Brahm’s ‘Macgdicin spricht.’ Re- 


pressed passion was contained in Wolf’s ‘Wie- 
viel Zeit verlor ich.” * * * Whether Julia 
Hostater sings these or others such as the 
old English melody, ‘Sweet Mary,’ or one of 
Haydn’s little songs, she never fails to sur- 
prise and delight by the sincerity of her ~ 
terpretation, in which she comin in 
extraordinary manner temperament with in- 
telligence. * * * She is a consummate artist.’ 
—Eugen Segnitz, Leipz 3 Feb., 1912. 

“At the concert in Buse istein Saal we made 
the acquaintance of a singer such as one 
seldom hears, in Julia Hostater. She pos- 
sesses a mezzo-soprano of great range, ex- 
cellently trained and of wonderful versatility. 
The interest of her audience is aroused nv 
less by her exceptional technic than by the 
charm of her delivery, in which she exhibits 
profound artistic temperament, as well as 
unusual musical intelligence.”’—Boersen Cour- 
ter-Berlin, Feb. 4, 1912. 

“A singer in whom any estimable qualities 
are united is JULIA HOSTATER. * * * 
She is the possessor of a beautifully mellow 
soprano, excellently trained. Her splendid 
breath-control was very noticeable. The art- 
ist scored a great success.”"—Lokal Anzeiger, 
Berlin, Jan. 7, 1913. 
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aught we know to the contrary, that he 
grasped the true inwardness of the sonata. 
But, honestly, we cannot pretend to any 
knowledge of what is, or is not, the right 
‘interpretation’ of this baffling work. Can 
anyone else, we wonder? Mr. Petri’s 
views of it may have been correct, or they 
may have been the reverse. All that we 
can say is that he played the right notes, 
and did not stumble over the forbidding 
difficulties; also that he contrived, while 
omitting nothing, to save some five min- 
utes on the performance of the work. Let 
no one accuse him of any undue hurry, 
for surely the ordeal seemed wong enough 
as it was in all conscience.’ 

x * x 


OR last week two novelties only four 
days apart were scheduled to make 
Monte Carlo operatically merry. The 
Tuesday premiere was of Gabriel Fauré’s 
long-promised “Penelope, ” for which René 
Fauchois, of “Beethoven” fame, provided 
the libretto. On Saturday, following a 
Thursday dress rehearsal, Director Raoul 
Gunsbourg introduced his third opera, 
“Venise.” Its immediate predecessor, 
“Tvan le Terrible,” has been heard in Brus- 
sels, as well as at Monte Carlo, but the 
first, “Le Vieil Aigle,” has remained un- 
known to the world outside of Monaco. 

In both of these new works the leading 
male role was created by Charles Rousse- 
liére, the Ulysses to Lucienne Bréval’s 
Pénélope, and the Jean Néran of the Guns- 
bourg opera, with Marie Kousmitzoff and 
Jean Périer as co-principals. 

Still another novelty is announced for 
next week. This will be “Yato,” a two-act 
opera composed by Mme. Labori, the 
former wife of Vladimir de Pachmann, 
who after her divorce from the Russian 
pianist married the distinguished French 
lawyer Labori. Alice Raveau, the Paris 
contralto, is to create the’name part, while 
a secondary role has.been assigned to 
Mme, Henri Cain, the wife of one of Mme. 
Labori’s librettists. The Metropolitan’s 
next new Italian tenor, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, will be Mlle. Raveau’s partner at the 
head of the cast. 

x ok x 
HEN a few months ago the musicians 
of Germany were discussing the se- 
rious over-production of would-be artists 


and ways and means of expediting the 
survival of the fittest, it was suggested 
that a committee of established profes- 


sionals be formed to pass on the talents 
and prospects of young candidates for mu- 


sical laurels at semi-private hearings. This 
idea has now practically been adopted in 
London by the promoters of a new society 
organized there for the purpose of assist- 
ine budding musicians. 

“The Professional Musicians’ Début So- 
ciety” is the name with which the new as- 


burdened itself, and among 
committee are Sir 
Klein and Percy 


sociation has 
the members of its 
George Power, Hermann 
Grainger. The society’s avowed object is 
“to enable young artists of promise to ap- 
pear publicly and under the most favorable 
auspices. Concerts and performances of 
opera are to be given periodically, at which 
only those young aspirants to fame will be 
permitted to appear who have survived the 
ordeal of examin: ition at the hands of the 
executive committee.” Je Ae Fi. 





Qualifications of a Great Singer 
[C. E. Bairstow in The Music Student] 


A perfect response of the nervous and 
muscular system governing the production 
of vocal tone to the conception in the 
brain. If this is not present, owing to a 
naturally slow brain, self-consciousness, a 
low state of mental and physical health, 
or any other cause, the voice can never 
have sufficient suppleness and variety of 
color to make a performance either tech- 
nically, musically, or emotionally perfect. 

2. An entire lack of self-consciousness. 
This is essential; for self-consciousness 
means lack of concentration, and singers, 
more than any one, need great powers of 
concentration. 

3. “Stick-to-it-iveness.” The 
work hard for a number of 
very little encouragement and 
discouragement. 

4. A great natural gift, 
thorough training in the purely 
side of the art. This also 
saying. 


power to 
years with 
plenty of 


developed by a 
musical 
without 


g0es 


the singer can feel the emotions of the mu- 
sic and magnetically transmit them to his 
audience without allowing his strong feel- 
ings to spoil his voice production. 

6. A poetic, imaginative mind, tempered 
by culture and education. Music is daily 
making more demands in this way. 

7. A strong, sound, healthy body 
mind. 

8. A fine voice and a knowledge of how 
to get the best out of it. 


MISS CHEATHAM IN TOPEKA 


and 





A Subtle Message Found in Her Songs 
and Stories of Child-Life 


Topeka, KaAn., March 7.—Kitty Cheatham 
delighted a large audience here in a recital 
given last Tuesday. Of all the artists who 
have appeared in a year she stands unique 
and inimitable. Whether as a_ teacher, 
singer, raconteur or interpreter of the old 
“down-south nigger,” she holds her listen- 
ers in the hollow of her hand and there 
never were any children more dear, or old 
southern mammies more real, than those 
created and set on the stage by Miss Cheat- 
ham. However, these children of Miss 
Cheatham’s imagination are not brought 
before the public merely for the purpose 
of furnishing amusement; each one of 
them has a subtle message to bring. After 
she has told a little story to illustrate the 
influence of suggestion on the child-mind, 
the child conception of God perhaps, Miss 
Cheatham has a wonderful method of stop- 
ping short, look, gesture, tone, all sug- 
gesting a wonderful mystery—oh—the 
the*whole secret of the universe and of 
the child mind hidden right here, in this wee 
tiny’ story, if you will but stop to consider 
and reach out for the message. “ Yes—while 
Miss Cheatham amuses her audience, and 
interests them, she does a vast deal more 
than that; she makes them think—and think 
for days and days afterwards. 

Her negro folk songs and Southern 
stories are told as only one who has been 
reared in the South could tell them, one 
with sympathy for the negro and apprecia- 
tion of the value of the tuneful motifs in 
the primtive negro’s song. Miss Cheatham 
is heralded as an entertainer of the concert 
stage. She is all of that—and very much 
more. F. W. 


OPERA HOUSE FOR ABORNS 





Felix Isman to Erect Theater for Them 
in New York 


The Aborn brothers, Milton and Sar- 
gent, who have been presenting grand op- 
era in English in other cities for ten years 
and more, have arranged with Felix Is- 
man, a real estate operator and theatrical 
man, to build new theater for them in 
New York, to be ready, according to pres- 
ent plans, about October 1. The building 
will be located on Forty-seventh or Forty- 
eighth street, near Broadway. It will have 
a seating capacity of 2,500 and will be de- 
voted to grand opera in English. Mr. Is- 
man is having the plans prepared. It is 
proposed to have the prices range from 25 
cents to $1.50, with boxes in which seats 
will sell for $2.50, 


The Aborn brothers have applied to the 
Secretary of State for a charter for the 
Aborn Opera Company. It is proposed to 
capitalize the company at~ $100,000, of 
which the Aborns will take $50,000 worth 
of stock. The remaining $50,000 will be 


sold to subscribers at $25 a share, and each 
purchaser of a share will be entitled to $25 
worth of seats to be used at any perform- 
ance during the first season of 1913-I4. 


Ship’s Passengers Give $1,000 to Aid Girl 
Violinist’s Training 

Lonpvon, March 3.—Because she played so 

well at a ship’s concert on the George Wash- 


ington, which reached Southampton last 
Sunday, a young American girl violinist, 
Miss A. Emerson Neill, is $1,000 richer than 


when she started the trip. She is only six- 
teen years old, but has such talent that her 
brothers, though in humble circumstances, 
gave enough money to send her to Europe. 
Among her audience at the ship’s concert 
was Joseph Fels, whom she so impressed 
that he offered to double any amount of 
money the passengers might raise to help 
pay for her training abroad. The passen- 





gers collected $500 and Mr. Fels added a 
like amount. 
Giordano’s new opera “Madame Sans- 


Géne,” will be produced at La Scala, Milan, 
immediately after its premiére at the Metro- 
politan next season. 
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MARIE DELNA’S RISE 


Famous Contralto in Her Earlier Days 
a Serving Maid in a Café 


Not every one knows that Marie Delna, 
the famous French contralto, was, in her 
earlier days, a serving maid in a café. Dr, 
William C. Carl, the well-known New 
York organist, vouches for the authenticity 
of the statement, according to The Mu- 
sician. He says that when a student un- 
der Alexandre Guilmant, at Meudon, 


_ France, it was his custom to take his after- 


dinner coffee every evening in a little de- 
pot café nearby, which was kept by an old 
lady and her granddaughter. After serving 
the guests the maid would repair to an ad- 
joining room and amuse herself by playing 
and singing snatches from the best known 
operas. Being unskilled in the art of mu- 
sic, she was compelled to play the melody 
with the right hand and improvise as best 
she could with the left. 

Dr. Carl was deeplv interested in the re- 
markable musical talent of the girl, and 
above all in the extraordinary beauty and 
volume of her voice. He frequently asked 
her why she did not devote herself to-mu- 
sic as a profession, assuring her that such 
talent could hardly fail of success. He 
even encouraged her in her practising and 
endeavored to stimulate her love for the 
art and to awaken in her a desire to de- 
velop so wonderful a voice. But his efforts 
were apparently unavailing, for she in- 
variably replied, “Oh, I have a _ good 
enough time with my grandmother. Why 
should I?” 

Dr. Carl finally completed his studies 
and returned to America. One day, some 
two years later, what was his astonishment 
to read of the sensational début at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris of Marie Delna, 
the former café maid of Meudon, who has 
been the reigning prima donna contralto 
there ever since, and who made successful 
appearances with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in New York, a few seasons 
ago! 





in Recital of Russian 
Music 


Harriette Cady 


A program consisting entirely of Rus- 
sian music was given at the piano recital 
of Harriette Cady at the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. John J. Mason on March 
Assisting Miss Cady was Sara Gurowitsch, 
Russian ’cellist. The program included 
Arensky’s Etude, with Chinese theme; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Im Troika,” a sonata by 
Rubinstein, and a prelude by Scriabine, for 
the left hand only. 


od. 
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‘Cast Dramatic Sopranos for Some Coloratura Roles”, Is Enrica 
Clay Dillon’s Suggestion to Managers—-Increased Feeling to 
Compensate for Lessening of Vocal Agility—Value of Being 
Prepared for Operatic Emergencies 








EWARE, ye modernists, who are in the 
habit of scoffing at the old Italian op- 

eras as mere superficial mediums for florid 
singing! These early works have a staunch 
defender in Enrica Clay Dillon, the Los 
Angeles girl, who recently became famous 
“overnight” in Chicago from her singing 
of Aida at one day’s notice with the Dip- 
pel opera forces. There is nothing par- 
tisan in Miss Dillon’s defense of these old 
operas, for she has had a practical Euro- 
pean schooling in both the coloratura réles 
and the more dramatic parts of the mod- 


ern Italian school. 

“The trouble with American audiences,” 
asserted Miss Dillon the other day, “is that 
they are prone to consider the big colora- 
tura arias as the sole reason for the ex- 
istence of the early operas. Thus Vio- 
letta’s singing of ‘Ah, fors é@ lui’ is re- 
garded as the big moment of ‘Traviata,’ 
whereas that is only an incident in the 
drama. Not long ago I heard a famous 
Italian soprano in this opera, and after she 
had finished the big aria I said to myself, 
‘Now I have heard perfection.’ By the 
time that had heard the rest of her per- 
formance, however, I was sorry that I had 
not left the theater immediately after the 
‘A, fors é lui,’ 

“In Europe this role of Violetta is very 
often entrusted to a dramatic soprano as 
well as other coloratura parts, and Amer- 
icans would be surprised to see how much 
emotional power is thus given to the per- 
formance. To dodge some of the tech- 


nical difficulties the dramatic singer omits ° 


such things as high E’s, beloved of her 
coloratura sister, and certain passages may 
even be transposed half a tone in order to 
bring them within the artist’s range. To 
make up for any lessening of florid bril- 
liancy, the playing of Violetta, for in- 
stance, gains in dramatic intensity, such as 
is demanded by the story of the opera. 
“There are other concessions made 
abroad to the dramatic phase of the Verdi 
opera; for instance, in the second act, 
where Alfredo denounces Violetta before 
the assembled company. As this is no 
affair for women the female chorus is 
sometimes eliminated from this scene, and 
when Alfredo calls out the men and makes 
his denunciation to them alone his act is 
all the more brutal and, therefore, more 
dramatic. The scene between Violetta and 
the father can also be made deeply im- 
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pressive, if it is interpreted from the 
proper viewpoint. 

“You moderns, who demand that the or- 
chestra portray as much of the drama as 
the singers themselves, may have some 


difficulty in imagining a performance as 
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Enrica Clay Dillon, American Soprano, 
Whose “Overnight” Success Won 
Place in Chicago Opera Company 


being very dramatic, when supported by 
Verdi's primitive instrumentation, such as 
in ‘Traviata. This very subordination of 
the orchestra, however, makes it possible 
for the singer to be all the more emotion- 
ally effective, provided that she is not con- 
tent with merely caroling a few dazzling 
coloratura passages.’ 


Result of “Overnight”? Success 


There was a practical result of Miss 
Dillon’s “making good” with the Chicago 
Opera Company in her hurriedly arranged 
performance, and that was her engagement 
for next season by General Manager Dip- 
pel. “The necessity of being able to sing 
a role at a few hours’ notice,” related the 
soprano, “is experienced by many a singer 
on the Continent. Personally I made my 
début on the Isle of Malta in a similar 
way, having been summoned hurriedly and 
arriving at midnight to sing on the follow- 
ing evening. The young American singer 
who has never appeared abroad will not 
be able to meet with such a situation be- 
cause she has not had the practical expe- 
rience. 

“T had served my apprenticeship, as it 
were, in the smaller Italian houses and was 
then ready for the ‘cradle of celebrities,’ as 
the Malta house is called, owing to the 
number of noted stars who had sung there, 
including Tamagno, Albani, Amato, Scotti, 
etc. After two seasons in this house I 
wanted to perfect my singing in German 
and was just about to begin an engagement 
at Saxe-Coburg, when my father’s death 
called me home. 

“There are young American girls in our 
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parts or none at all. How can they be 
expected to advance? It would do them 
good to have to go through an experience 
such as I had in Volterra, singing ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ twenty-two times in twenty-nine 
days. As I look at it the American girl 
can never get ahead by starting in an 
American company; at least, not until that 
day when we have at least a score of 
opera houses. 

“No, the aspirant must go to Europe, 
and even then she has a weary wait before 
she is offered an engagement in her own 
country, for the managers wait until the 
singer is pre- eminent in Europe before 
signing her up for the United States. 
There is one method of getting an earlier 
American engagement and that is by gain- 
ing her education with a large sum of 
money borrowed from prominent persons, 
who will pull wires until she is given a 
contract and thus they begin to get their 
money back. 


Operatic Camorrists 


“Our young American may imagine that 
she is in the midst of a vendetta when she 
encounters some of the wiles of jealous 
singers abroad. It is no exaggeration to 
say that artists are sometimes afraid of 
their rivals poisoning them, in order to 
get them out of the way. I remember one 
prima donna who treated me abominably 
during a performance, and when I told my 
dramatic coach about this he exclaimed, 
‘I congratulate you—if you had sung 
badly she would have welcomed you with 
open arms.’ 

“When Caruso was about to make his 
début at Milan in ‘Bohéme’ there was an 
established tenor in the company who 
feared the younger singer. This older 
tenor was rehearsing ‘Tristan’ and he 
contrived to be ill just a day before the 
scheduled performance, so that Caruso 
would have to go on and sing a half- 
rehearsed ‘Bohéme’ as a substitute, The 
acoustics of La Scala are so acute that a 
mere handclap on the stage sounds like a 
bit of thunder. Caruso had not had a 
stage rehearsal and at the sight of the big 
auditorium he unknowingly made his tone 
louder and louder until his début was a 
fiasco, more than atoned for afterward, 
however.” 

Miss Dillon was an interested student of 
the quaint audiences found at the opera 
house of Malta, which is maintained by 
the British government. “We had what 
were called ‘white nights’ and ‘black 
nights,’ for the native Maltese always pre- 
serve a feeling of aloofness from their 
English invaders, and never mingle with 
them in the opera house, so there are two 
distinct subscription lists. The ‘white 
night’ audiences applauded in kid glove 
fashion, while the Maltese shouted their 
approval, like Italians. As I had been en- 
tertained by the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught the natives considered me an 
Englishwoman, and when I was given the 
customary ‘evening of honor,’ even the 
Maltese members of the orchestra re- 
mained away from the performance, as 
well as the native manager.” is we. Gn 


More of Sorrow Than Joy 


The folk-songs of the Russian peasants 
clearly indicate, says The Etude, that the 
young Slavic maiden looks upon the mar- 
riage ceremony with considerable dread. 
Her life at home as an unmarried daughter 
is much more free than that after mar- 
riage. She is naturally beloved by her 
parents, and has many girl friends with 
whom she has been free to associate. 
Moreover, she is a wage-earner, and there- 
fore entitled to consideration. The process 
of marriage, however, is a complicated 
one. The business element enters strongly 
into it, and much bargaining goes on be- 
tween her parents and the representatives 
of the groom ( known as svats) before she 
is finally mated—or at all events married. 

As a young married woman she is taken 
not to a home of her own, but to the 
household of her husband’s parents. She 
is no longer a wage-earner, but is an ex- 
tra mouth to be fed. Moreover, she is 
often an almost entire stranger, even to 
her husband, who has married her largely 
because she was the best his svats could do 
for him. She is therefore an object of 
suspicion and a certain amount of jealousy. 

The folk-songs of Russia naturally dwell 
on this state of things. Many of them are 
songs of sorrow at parting from home and 
from former friends. They also bear 
heavily on the peculiarly objectionable 
qualities of mothers-in-law and fathers-in- 
law. They greatly extol the joys of single 
blessedness, and the sorrows of wedded 
bliss—if the expression is permissible. 
However, many of them indicate that 
young husbands are loving and_ affec- 
tionate, so evidently married life has its 
compensations even in Russia. 





John Young as Recital-Giver and Record- 
Maker 


John Young, who is to sing the tenor part 
in the premiére of Taubmann’s “A Choral 
Service” with the Oratorio Society of New 
York at Carnegie Hall this month, has just 
signed a two years’ exclusive contract with 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., to make records 
for them. With his return after a long 
absence to the concert field this season Mr. 
Young has had numerous appearances, 
proving once more his ability in the work 
in which he made notable successes for 
many years. Recent appearances of his 
were in Yonkers, N. Y., on March 3, Glen 
alls, N. Y., on the roth and Athol, Mass., 
on the following day. His Spring engage- 
ments include an appearance as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at Al- 
ton, [ll., on April 2 


The last musicale of “The Listeners” in 
Providence, R. I., arranged by Mrs. Anne 
Gilbreth Cross, introduced a program by 
sertha Wesselhoeft Swift, soprano, of 
Boston, and the Place Mandolin Quartet. 


Lilian Grenville is singing again at Nice, 
her headquarters, after a guest engage- 
ment in Tunis. 
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CEMENTING MUSICAL FRIENDSHIPS 
AMONG THE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris to Visit Berlin and Berlin Chorus and 
Orchestra to Tour Italy—Gabrilowitsch on Development of the 
Piano Concerto—Berlin Appearances of Van Eweyk, Florence 
Easton, Lillian Wiesike and Other Americans 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, February 19, 1913. 
HE news that the entire Lamoureux 
Orchestra of Paris, under its very 
able conductor, Camille Chevillard, is to 
tour Germany and Austria next season, 
means that we are coming a step nearer 
to attaining that international brother- 
hood in art which every true music lover 
hopes for. For this progressive manifes- 
tation we have again to thank the enter- 
prising concert manager, Emi] Gutmann, 
of Berlin. 

But Gutmann is not the only enterpris- 
ing manager. A younger impresario, Guido 
Carreras, also of Berlin, has recently made 
himself conspicuous by engaging on behalf 


of an Italian music society, the entire 
Choral Society of the Berliner Sing 


.Academy and the Philharmonic Orchestra 


under the conductorship of Professor 
Georg Schumann, for a _ concert tour 
through Italy beginning in May. The first 
city of the tour is to be Milan, where two 
concerts devoted to Brahms’s “Deutsches 
Requiem” and a number of Bach cantatas, 
are to be given. In Bologna, Florence, 
Pisa and Parma, Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 
Passion” is to be given for the first time 
and in two concerts in Rome _ the 
“Deutsches Requiem” will be heard. 
Furthermore, Busoni has been engaged to 
give eight historical piano recitals in Milan 
the beginning of April in which the com- 
plete development of modern piano music 
is to be demonstrated; and, finally, 
Oskar Fried is to conduct two symphony 
concerts (for which, however, final con- 
tracts have not yet been signed) in the 
Scala during May with the famous Scala 
orchestra. The programs of these two 
concerts are to be devoted pre-eminently 
to modern German composers. 

If this promising beginning is consis- 
tently followed up, we may yet attain that 
ideal condition in which an interchange of 
the principal musical factors in every civi- 
lized country will be the rule. There can 
be no question of the benefits that would 
arise if, for example, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the New York Philharmonic 
were given the opportunity to tour Europe 
now and then and if the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, the Orchestre Lamoureux, the 
Vienna Philharmonic and other orchestras 
could occasionally visit America. ! 

It was a pleasure to attend the evening 
of arias and lieder given by the coloratura 
soprano, Emma Raabe-Burg, on Friday 
last. With her fluent tonal effects, staccati, 
runs, trills and all those graceful embellish- 
ments that go to make up coloratura sing- 
ing, Mme. Raabe-Burg warmed the hearts 
of her numerous auditors who completely 
filled the large concert hall of the 
Hochschule der Musik. The singer was in 
excellent voice. Besides singing in Italian, 
French and German, she gave an effective 
rendition of Paderewski’s “Moja _pieszo- 
zotka” in Polish, proving that Polish is 
very impressive as a language for song 
after you have once become used to it. 


Development of Piano Concerto 
As will be remembered, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch has set himself the huge task of 


demonstrating the development of the 
piano concerto from Bach to the present 
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day, an undertaking that compels respect 
not only in view of its magnitude, but be- 
cause of its instructiveness for all piano 
disciples. As another concert awaited us 
elsewhere, the writer was unable to listen 
to his entire program, which contained 
Rubinstein’s D Minor Concerto, the Liszt 
E Flat Concerto and Tschaikowsky’s Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor. Gabrilowitsch went 
at the Liszt Concerto like a lion. Such 
tempo rubato would have been the delight 
of Liszt himself. Gabrilowitsch’s pearly, 
crystal-clear rendition of the scherzo, and 
the compelling force of the finale were 
superb. 

On the same evening we heard Arthur 
van Eweyk in a “popular” “Lieder Abend” 
in Bechstein Hall. Why “popular”? Isn’t 
popularity the aim of every concert giver? 
But Mr. van Eweyk certainly deserved to be 
as popular as he was. His following seems 
to be steadily growing with each concert 
and it seems to us that his resonant bass- 
baritone has become more and more elastic 
of late. The singer was in splendid form 
and gave of his best, which is saying much. 

The same evening also witnessed the con- 
cert of the Bruesseler String Quartet in 
Harmonium Hall, before an audience which 
should have been greater. The perform- 
ance of the Beethoven String Quartet in 
C Sharp Minor represented musical per- 
fection. 


Hearing for American Soprano 


The joint recital of the American so- 
prano, Lillian Wiesike, and the tenor, Jan 
Trip, was guided by two very different 
stars; a favorable one for the soprano and 
an unfavorable one for the tenor. Lillian 
Wiesike’s voice, of the coloratura category, 
is conspicuous for the bell-like clearness 
of the head tones, a fact which we have 
had occasion to emphasize on previous oc- 
casions. But the most praiseworthy feature 
of her work on Monday night was the 
excellent carrying power with which she 
invested even her most delicate tones. With 
such a silvery voice, so well trained, clear- 
ness of enunciation was to be expected. 
We might have wished, however, for a 
greater display of feeling, vocally, in her 
rendition of the Brahms group. However, 
as Miss Wiesike is exceptionally musical 
and manifests good taste in all she at- 
tempts, the enthusiasm she awakened with 
the large audience was easily understand- 
able. 

Miss Wiesike’s partner, Jan Trip, cannot 
be criticized so favorably. When he has 
learned to produce his tone properly, it 
will be time enough to judge of the quality 
of his vocal material, his intonation and 
musical comprehension. 

Several new songs were given a hear- 
ing. The Norwegian composer, Sverre 
Jordan, was represented by “Herbstgang,” 
which I am not inclined to consider one of 
his best. Fritz Crome accompanied three 
of his own songs at the piano. These 
works certainly reveal talent, and are all 
imbued with an atmosphere of convincing 
realism. Paul Eftel’s “Wir stehen im 
Feld” was given an effective interpreta- 
tion by Miss Wiesike and appeared to 
ake a decided impression. 


Florence Easton as ‘“Elektra”’ 


Last Tuesday night “Elektra” was given 
at the Royal Opera with Florence Easton 
in the title rdle. Miss Easton had ac- 
cepted the part at a moment’s notice, sing- 
ing it without a rehearsal, and it is there- 
fore all the more remarkable that she 
scored such a decided success in a rdle for 
which few had believed her to be suited. 
Her vivid dramatic conception of the role 
and her exceHent musicianship gave cause 
for enthusiastic comment in the Berlin 
press. 

The gradual evolution of Julius Thorn- 
berg from concertmaster of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra to solo violinist is meet- 
ing with ever increasing approval from 
public and press. Recently this excellent 
musician was heard in his own concert in 
Hamburg, and his reception by the con- 
servative press of that city leaves no doubt 
as to public appreciation. The Neue Ham- 
burger Zeitung in speaking of Thornberg’s 
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rendition of Wieniawski’s D Minor Con- 
certo dwells upon the artist’s beautiful 
tone and his exquisite dynamic treatment 
of the work even where the technical re- 
quirements were of the greatest. Another 
Hamburg critic emphasizes Thornberg’s 
magnificent execution of the Bach Chaconne 
and still another remarks that Thornberg’s 
entry into the sphere of typical virtuoso 
music with Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” 
proved an exceptional success as judged by 
the behavior of the audience, which de- 
manded several encores. The Fremdenblatt 
refers to the breadth of Thornberg’s art 
and the volume and brilliancy of his tone. 


Success of Jonas Pupil 


Lois Brown, pupil of Alberto Jonas, of 
Berlin, is another talented addition to the 
small army of successful virtuosos brought 
into the professional world by that cele- 
brated pianist and teacher. Miss Brown 
appeared in concert with orchestra in Glo- 
gau, Germany, and scored a most emphatic 
success. She is to appear in April with 
the symphony orchestras of Breslau and 
Mannheim and will make her début in 
Berlin next Fall. 

At the sixth symphony concert of the 
Royal Orchestra under Richard Strauss, 
the first part of the program was devoted 
to modern compositions, including short 
works by Pfitzner, Reznicek, Boehe and 
Schillings, while Part II was made up of 
the Quartet for two violins, viola and 
’cello, by Spohr, and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. The orchestra interpreted the 
classical numbers to better advantage than 
the modern ones, the interpretation of 
which seemed to be dominated too much 
by a calculating mind and too little by 
warmth of inspiration. The way in which 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was rendered 
silenced any attempt at criticism, however. 

On the occasion of the last court concert 
in Dresden, the pianist, Emil Sauer, was 
decorated by the King of Saxony with the 
officer’s cross of the Order of Albrecht. 


A Lecture on Dramatic Singing 


BERLIN, Feb. 22.—A diversion from the 
usual run of concerts—significant for all 
opera students—was the discourse on dra- 
matic singing by the Bayreuth artist, Mme. 
Luise Reuss-Belce, in the Royal High 
School of Music on Thursday evening. 
Such a lecture as this, based on ripe ex- 
perience and artistic taste and _ intelligently 
expounded, should inspire any thinking 
young artist. The program was _ intro- 
duced with the reading of a paper on “The 
Style of Dramatic Impersonation,” by Frau 
Marie Briesemeister. Frau Reuss-Belce 
then demonstrated effectively in song and 
pose various scenes from “Orpheus,” 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Tristan und Isolde” 
and “G6étterdammerung.” 

Sam Franko’s second orchestral concert 
of old music had an augmented feature in 
the appearance as soloist of the eminent 
pianist, Arthur Schnabel. This word 
“eminent” is not meant to be used as a 
hackneyed expression, for an artist of the 
worth of Schnabel really is deserving of 
the adjective. There are many who claim 
that he stands next to d’Albert. The writer 
heard him play the delightful Concerto in 
D Minor by Karl Phillip Emanuel Bach 
with wealth of expression, grace of style 
and infallible and always artistically em- 
ployed technic. The work itself represents 
the older form of concerto, i. e., with the 
piano part co-operating with the orchestra, 
neither predominating, but both alternating. 
It evinces depth of pathos and grandeur of 
style that remind one of Beethoven. The- 
matically, the composition might be taken 
as a standard for composers of the pres- 
ent day. Other numbers were a Concerto 
Grosso, Symphony and “Divertimento,” by 
Handel, Johann Stamitz and Joseph Hay- 
den respectively and a series of smaller 
compositions by André Gretry, all of which 
Mr. Franko interpreted with artistic com- 
prehension and careful regard for indi- 
vidual characteristics. Under his baton the 
Bliithner Orchestra manifested a_ very 
praiseworthy musical precision and adapta- 
bility, especially noticeable in the dramatic 
climax of the middle movement of the con- 
certo 


A Debussy Novelty 


The third modern symphony concert 
under Iwan Froebe in Bliithner Hall, with 
the Bliithner Orchestra, suffered from a 
lack of proper preparation. Neither the 
choral masses nor the orchestra and solo- 
ists seemed to possess that confidence which 
inspires success. A Debussy cantata for 
soprano and contralto, female chorus and 
orchestra was given a first hearing in Ber- 
lin, but the unpreparedness just mentioned 
precludes a decisive estimate of its worth. 
Typical Debussyan thematic and instru- 
mental idiosyncrasies were in evidence, 
however. The instrumentation was inter- 
esting, although I am not inclined to be- 
lieve that the composer has surpassed him- 
self in this respect. Inefficiencies observ- 
able in the chorus (Clara Krause Female 
Choral Society) might have been less prom- 
inent with more careful rehearsing. Louise 
Boeham was scarcely capable of coping with 





the contralto solo, but the work of the so- 
prano soloist, Clara Krause, was one of the 
conclusion, Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem,” 
with Walter Meyer-Radon at the piano, 
was given a hearing. 

For the International Music Pedagogical 
Congress, to convene in the building of 
the Reichstag here, from the 26th to the 
30th of March, delegates have been an- 
nounced from most, if not all, of the civi- 
lized countries of the world, with the ex- 
ception (and why? one wonders) of 
America. 

The price for membership cards for 
delegates has been fixed at five marks 
and applications are receivable by the “Bu- 
reau des Deutschen Musikpedagogischen 
Verbandes,” Berlin W. 62, Lutherstrasse 5. 

O. P. Jacos. 





MILAN’S “OBERON” REVIVAL 





Weber’s Opera Artistically Produced, 
but Audience Is Apathetic 


Miran, Feb. 22.—Weber’s “Oberon” has 
just been staged at La Scala most ar- 
tistically. In fact the stage production 
alone made tlre revival worth while. “Ob- 
eron” is certainly not a masterpiece, but 
it is nevertheless worthy of the author of 
“Freischiitz” and “Euryanthe.” There is 
not much of the music of eighty-seven 
years ago that still impresses the hearer 
with so much of artistic individuality as 
this of Weber’s. But the success of the 
revival was not very marked and the audi- 
ence seemed to be more impressed by the 
defects and antiquities of the work than 
by its merits. 

Serafin conducted most carefully and 
spiritedly, and the cuts which he intro- 
duced in the score were judiciously made. 
Giannina Russ was the Rezia and Casa- 
bianchi sang the tenor role of Ugo. Si- 
gnora Russ is well schooled and reliable, 
even if not a very expressive singer, while 
Casabianchi sings fluently and with good 
quality of tone, but lacks freedom and as- 
surance in his acting. 


Signora Bertazzoli was the Oberon 


‘and merits a word of praise. 


A. ®. 
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ROMANCE OF TENOR’S CAREER, LINKED 
WITH DOWNFALL OF A SERVIAN THRONE 








Vocal Education of Alexander Savine Interrupted by Assassination 
of His Patron, King Alexander—Homecoming Season at Bel- 
grade Opera Cut Short by Trouble Between Servia and Austria 








INGS have more than once projected 
themselves into the musical arena, as 
witness one of Europe’s most versatile rul- 
ers at the present time. For a king to 
interest himself in the welfare of his 
musical subjects is, moreover, far from un- 
usual, but there is one musician now tarry- 
ing in New York with whose career the 
course of one European dynasty was so 
much concerned that the musician might 
make his life story the basis of a musical 
romance. This volume would have em- 
blazoned on its cover the following inscrip- 
tion: 





HIS MAJESTY AND MY UNCLE. 
BY 
ALEXANDER SAVINE. 








Upon the advice of such musicians as 
Emil Oberhoffer and Jan Kubelik, Mr. 
Savine has come to New York in the 
hope of resuming an operatic career inter- 
rupted by a visit to Winnipeg, Can., as a 
successful voice teacher. Servia is Mr. 
Savine’s native country and the late King 
Alexander was the monarch referred to in 
the above title of his story. The family 
of Mr. Savine was divided between the pur- 
suits of diplomacy and business, and one 
maternal uncle was most anxious to have 
his nephew follow in his footsteps as the 
head of a well established steel industry. 

“I was thus distinctly discouraged from 
taking up a musical career,” reminisced 
Mr. Bevine a few days ago, “but by sur- 
reptitiously working on my music at night 
| managed to get an education with Stevan 
Mokranjaz, who was director of the Con- 
servatory at Belgrade and musical director 
of the Royal Chapel. At sixteen I con- 
ducted the music in the Belgrade Cathedral, 
where the chorus of 200 sang in old Slavic 
the church music of Tschaikowsky and 
various other Russians, along with that of 
our own composers, whose work is so akin 
to Russian music. 

“A few months later I conducted opera 
at the Royal National Theater, where the 
musical director was Davorin Tenko, writer 
of the Servian national hymn. Among the 
operas which I conducted were some of 
our native works, which are to Servia what 
‘Aida,’ ‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Faust’ are to 
other countries. 

‘“‘Discovered”’ by Pauline Lucca 


“These musical activities met with much 
opposition from my uncle and in,order to 
get me away from the musical atmosphere 
he sent me to Vienna, to prepare for a 
mercantile career. Vienna, of all places! 
Mahler and Hans Richter were conducting 
at the opera then, and I couldn’t have 
stayed away from music if I had wanted 
to. One evening I played piano at the 
home of a marquise, and one little woman 
in the gathering said, ‘I believe you have 
a good singing voice.’ This little woman 
turned out to be Pauline Lucca, the great 
Carmen and Marguerite, and after I had 
sung something she declared that I had a 
robust tenor and urged me to take up vocal 
study. As I told her, it was impossible 
because I had not the funds. 

“You may remember that when King 
Milan abdicated from our Servian throne 
and was divorced from Queen Natalie, his 
young son, King Alexander, was left alone 
in Belgrade. He had to have playmates 
and I had been one of the children chosen 
to play with him. Well, upon my return 
from Vienna, King Alexander was en- 
gaged to marry Queen Draga and I was ap- 
pointed to conduct the wedding music 
King Alexander wanted to make some kind 
of acknowledgment of this service and as [ 
was too young to receive a decoration he 
sent his marshal to ask me what sort 
of present I would like to have. 

“At once I thought of my singing ca- 
reer, and I made the request that His 
Majesty intercede with my uncle and per- 
suade him to send me to Vienna for voice 
study. King Alexander sent for me and 
told me that he really didn’t feel justified 
in interfering with the private affairs of 
his subjects. He asked me to stay for din- 
ner with his court family, however, and 
after dinner I was asked to sing. The 
result was that the King instructed his 
marshal to provide me with an allowance 
of 300 francs a month, besides the ex- 
penses of my vocal training in Vienna. 
Score one point against my uncle! 

“Two years before I was to complete my 


studies with Professor Philip Forstein at 
the Vienna Conservatorium, the Servian 
people, as you may recall, became dissatis- 
fied with their rulers because Queen Draga 
had not provided an heir to the throne, and 
the consequent intrigue resulted in the 
assassination of both the Queen and King 
Alexander. My educational appropriation 
was thus naturally 
cut short, and | 
was left with my 
voice culture half 
complete. 

“Not even then 
was my uncle will- 
ing to help me 
toward the career 
for which I 
seemed fitted. I 
had some_ good 
friends in Vienna, 
however, who saw 
to it that I was 
able to go on with 
my studies. The 
newspapers n oO w 

= began criticising 
Alexander Savine my uncle for his 
neglect to further 
the career of a nephew who might 
be a credit to him. He wasa_ bach- 
elor and there was no_ reason why 
he should not help his only nephew, as 
he could not take his money with him 
when he died, and, by law, he would have 
to leave me two-thirds of his property, any- 
how. Smarting under this criticism, my 
uncle agreed to continue the allowance 
which had been made to me by King Alex- 
ander, but he declared that he did not want 
to see me for ten years, to which deprivation 
I readily agreed.” 

Homecoming as Leading Tenor 





After concluding his course of study, the 
tenor sang in the opera houses at Bruen and 
Graz, in Austria, and at the Lortzing Opera, 
of Berlin. Finally he returned as a leading 
tenor to the Royal National Theater, of 
Belgrade, where he had been a conductor 
at the age of sixteen and a half. 

“How did my uncle regard me then?” 
echoed Mr. Savine. “Oh, everything was 
very rosy. My relatives were like many a 
family—they were discouraged when I was 
down, but in my success they were with 
me. I did not sing very long in Belgrade, 
however, for the opera house was closed 
on account of the trouble between Servia 
and Austria over Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
\s it was in mid-season, when a leading 
singer could find no opening, I returned to 
Berlin, where a concert agency offered me 
a position as professor in an Imperial 
Conservatory at Winnipeg. 

“Three brave souls, Louis Persinger, 
Sokoloff and myself, set out for Winnipeg 
under what proved to be false promises, as 
our salaries were not forthcoming. Per- 
singer returned to Europe, but Sokoloff 
and I remained in Winnipeg, and I estab- 
lished an opera class which forms the best 
chorus in Western Canada. We have al- 
ready staged complete productions of 
‘Aida,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
‘Pagliacci’ and ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ in 
which I returned to my early role of con 
ductor. Emil Oberhoffer has been interested 
in my work and he advised me to make 
my present trip to New York, which brings 
my narrative up to date. If King Alexander 
had not been assassinated, however, there 
might be quite a different story to tell, both 
of myself and of Servian music in general.” 

K. S.C 





to Rosalie Thornton After 
Baltimore Recital 


Reception 


3,ALTIMORE, March 3.—Rosalie Thornton, 
the Boston pianist, gave a charming recital 
at the Arundel Club, March 1, before an 
audience which crowded the hall. Miss 
Thornton displayed superb technic and a de- 
‘ided sympathetic temperament, and her 
playing aroused the audience to frequent 
and hearty outbursts of applause. Her pro 
gram included selections by Schumann, 
Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, Debussy and 
Brahms’s Intermezzo, E Flat Major and 
Rhapsodie G Minor. Miss Thornton was 
tendered a reception after the recital by 
the members of the club. W.J.R 





“Beggar Student” Revival March 22 


The Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Com- 
pany will inaugurate the revival of Mil- 
locker’s “The Beggar Student” in the Casino 
Theater, New York, on Saturday evening, 
March 22. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PIANIST IN RUSSIA 





[Josef Lhévinne in The Etude] 


‘ig may surprise the American student to 

hear that there are really more oppor- 
tunities for him to secure public appear- 
ances right here in his own country than 
in Russia. In fact, it is really very hard 
to get a start in Russia unless one is able 
to attract the attention of the public very 
forcibly. In America the standard may 
not be so high as that demanded in the 
musical circles of Russia, but the student 
has many chances to play that would never 
come to him in the old world. There, the 
only chance for the young virtuoso is at 
the conservatory concerts. There are 
many music schools in Russia that must 
content themselves with private recitals, 
but the larger conservatories have public 
concerts of much importance, concerts that 
demand the attendance of renowned artists 
and compel the serious interest of the 
press. However, these concerts are few 
and far between, and only one student out 
of many hundreds has a chance to appear 
at them. 

One singular custom obtains in Russia in 
reference to concerts. The pianist coming 
from some other European country is paid 
more than the local pianist. For instance, 
although I am Russian by birth, I reside 
in Germany and receive a higher rate when 
[ play in Russia than does the residcnt 
artist. In fact, this rate is often double. 
The young virtuoso in the early stages of 
hig career receives about one hundred 
roubles an appearance in Russia, while the 
mature artist receives from 800 to 1000. 
The rouble, while having an exchange 
value of only fifty cents in United States 
currency, has a purchasing value of about 
one dollar in Russia, 

The Russian pianist is always famed for 
his technical ability. Even the mediocre 
artists possess that. The great artists 
realize that the mechanical sidé of piano 
playing is but the basis, but they would no 
sooner think of trying to do without that 
basis than they would of dispensing with 
the beautiful artistic temples which they 
build upon the _ substantial foundation 
which technic gives to them, The Russian 
pianists have earned fame for their tech- 
nical grasp because they give adequate 
study to the matter. Everything is done in 


the most solid, substantial manner possible. 
They build not upon sands, but upon rock. 
lor instance, in the conservatory examina- 
tions the student is examined first upon 
technic. If he fails to pass the technical 
examination he is not even asked to per- 
form his pieces. Lack of proficiency in 
technic is taken as an indication of a lack 
of the right preparation and study, just as 
the lack of the ability to speak simple 
phrases correctly would be taken as a lack 
of preparation in the case of the actor. 

Particular attention is given to the me- 
chanical side of technic, the exercises, 
scales and arpeggios. American readers 
should understand that the full course at 
the leading Russian Conservatories is one 
of about eight or nine years. During the 
first five years the pupil is supposed to be 
building the base upon which must rest the 
more advanced work of the artist. The 
last three or four years at the conserva- 
tory are given over to the study of master 
works, Only pupils who manifest great 
talent are permitted to remain during the 
last year. During the first five years the 
backbone of the daily work in all Russian 
schools is scales and arpeggios. All tech- 
nic reverts to these simple materials and 
the student is made to understand this 
from his very entrance to the conserva- 
tory. As the time goes on the scales and 
arpeggios become more difficult, more 
varied, more rapid, but they are never 
omitted from the daily work. The pupil 
who attempted complicated pieces without 
this preliminary technical drill would be 
laughed at in Russia. I have been amazed 
to find pupils coming from America who 
have been able to play a few pieces fairly 
well, but who wonder why they find it dif- 
ficult to extend their musical sphere when 
the whole trouble lies in an almost total 
absence of regular daily technical work 
systematically pursued through several 
years. 





Gabriel Pierné recently introduced in 
Paris a new work by Fanelli, the genius 
discovered a year ago, entitled “La Féte 
Chez le Pharaon.” 





Alexander Heinemann, the baritone,’ has 
given three song recitals in Berlin this 
Winter, 
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SIBELIUS: A MUSICAL REDEEMER 





and France—His Message 


Growing Significance of the Finnish Composer—Analytical Neglect 
of Him by Critics—What Is He Striving for? What Accom- 
plishing ?—-Foundation in the Myth—His Relation to Germany 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 
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E hear and read much in these days 

of the Teutons, from Korngold to 
Strauss, and of the French, from Debussy 
to Dukas—a greater step (backwards) than 
appears to be generally supposed. Russia, 
except for Rachmaninoff and Scriabine— 
the real and the visionary—seems to be 
taking a musical nap. We even hear of a 
few Americans, although unless we hap- 
pen to live in their locality we haven't 
much idea of just what they are doing. 
But up in northern Europe there is a man 
of music who is lifting his head higher 
and higher as the years go on; a man of 
whom we read almost nothing at all—Jean 
Sibelius. Who is Sibelius? What is he 
up to? Who knows anything about him— 
about his ideals and the real nature of his 


achievements? Debussy stands for this and 
that, and Strauss for this and that.*° What 
does Sibelius stand for? 

From year to year the symphonies of 
Sibelius, as they have appeared, have been 
performed by the great orchestras of 
America. A week ago Mr. Damrosch, not, 
however, without a prefatory apology to 
his audience, gave the fourth and newest. 
Mr. Damrosch said that he felt it to be 
the duty of the Symphony Society to give 
the latest symphony of a composer who had 
commanded attention by his earlier works, 
irrespective of what anybody thought of it 
in whole or in part. Undoubtedly he felt 
that there would be many persons present 
who would wonder why in the world he 
should lend himself to the introduction into 
good society of a symphonic monster of 
such hideous mien. And undoubtedly there 
were a number of that mind there, although 
not enough to prevent each of the four 
movements of the work from receiving 
rousing applause—or was it that the audi- 
tors were applauding Mr. Damrosch for 
his courage in standing so near to the 
bristling breast which, a veritable Jabber- 
wock: 

Came whiffling through the tulgy wood 

And burbled as it came. 

Frankly, the symphony was magnificent 
in its exuberance of will and imagination. 
The composer did many strange things, but 
there was no doubting that he meant them. 
Sincerity and definiteness of purpose had 
placed its stamp on every bar. Above all it 
was the abounding, leaping, and dancing 
life in this remarkable work that held the 
sympathetic hearer spellbound, and made 
his breath come deep or stop altogether. 
The composer had so much to say, and such 
good reason for saying it! In Sibelius 
there are coupled an imagination and will, 
both restless and titanic, that have not, 
perhaps, in such combination, their equal 
for originality and vigor in the modern 
world. The man has touched the very 
springs of life and creativity, and his 
roisterous imaginings bubble out tumultu- 
ously and irresistibly. He laughs and 
shouts, or broods and rages, with the very 
gods and heroes of his Kalevala. There is 
no question about Sibelius being a great 
man; just how great an artist he is only a 
longer and more intimate knowledge of his 
works can determine. 


Critical Attitude Toward Sibelius 


Why is it that the critics approach the 
Finnish composer with such a _ timorous 
hand? Why is it that they have much to 
say about Sibelius being a product of the 
wild and sombre north, and nothing to say 
of the manner in which he grapples, in his 
works, with the great musical questions of 
the day? It really seems as if there were a 
silence-trust among the critics with regard 
to the place of Sibelius in modern music. 
After attacking whole hosts of Germans 
and Frenchmen, it certainly can not be that 
they are afraid of one lone Finlander. Is 
it that geographical isolation is supposed 
to break the thread of artistic continuity? 
Is it conceived to be preposterous that 
obscure little Finland could fling a valid 
challenge to Germany and France? It can- 
not, of course, be that the critics do not 
know what Sibelius is about. 


Sibelius and the Kalevala 


To link the name of Sibelius with the 
Kalevala is in considerable part to explain 
him on both the human and aartistic side. 
A great soul, to begin with, he must early 
have learned the fact, so vastly important 
to every artist capable of grasping it, that 
the soul of the race is greater than the soul 


of the individual, and that, for the artist, 
the entrance to the soul of the race is 
through its Myth. Nature and its awesome 
powers are always impressive to the child; 
but the child quickly grows into a man who 
forsakes communion with nature for the 
market place. What steeping oneself in the 
Myth does is to keep oneself alive to the 
great primal things of life and the world, 
to escape the triviality and artificiality that 
hem one in at every turn, and to feed the 
soul from the great immemorial pictures 
and ideas at the heart of the race-life. 
What the child is before Nature, man is 
before the Myth. The Myth is the pre- 
server of beauty and wonder. 

The titles of certain of Sibelius’s works 
indicate his excursions into mythical 
realms, and whether or not he has had a 
definite mythical! program in his mind for 
his symphonies, they bear ample evidence 
of a soul which, through contact with the 
Myth, has been fundamentally expanded in 
its perceptions and emotions. They tran- 
scend the personal. If Sibelius is the 
medium through which this music is trans- 
mitted and characterized, it is not the sen- 
timents and moods of an individual which 
constitute the stuff out of which it is made, 
but the vision of a race. In this great 
sense, this one man in the North sets him- 
self in the scale against the whole ten- 
dency of modern France, with its exalta- 
tion of the precious and the rare, and its 
phenomenal polish of personal sentiment in 
art. To most of the-music of modern 
France the music of Sibelius is what the 
wolf is to the lap-dog/ Tp most of the 
music of modern Germany it is what the 
wolf is to the Dachshund. For with the 
domesticated character of German _ har- 
mony, even including some of Richard 
Strauss’s dissonances, the harmonic per- 
sonality of Sibelius’s music has little in 
common, To tell the truth, I think that 
Sibelius, paradoxically enough, knows his 
Debussy better than his Strauss. In his 
latest symphony he has made, in a number 
of instances, the most authentic and con- 
vincing use of whole-tone harmonic effects 
that has been heard in some time. But he 
has Jean-Christophed them. They are not 
delicately touched here, but come _ thun- 
dering forth with elemental passion. No 
overtone music is this, poising in the misty 
mid regions of the astral, but bone and 
sinew of old earth. In this lies the 
strength, from the sheer artistic point of 
view, of Sibelius’s achievement. He has, 
most especially in the fourth symphony, 
caught the subtle inflections of ultra- 
modern harmony in the net of his har- 
monic susceptibility—just as they were 
about to drift up beyond the reach of men 
—and has dragged them back to earth. 


The Genius of Sibelius 


In the evolution of his technic, particu- 
larly with respect to contrapuntal usage, 
Sibelius has made things fit together which 
never fitted together before. He drives 
his coupled thematic steeds with such a 
steady rein, and with such force, that 
despite the clash of their maintained indi- 
vidualities they arrive, if through an ex- 
citing course, at least without catsatrophe. 
He is no ill-fated Phaeton in his flight; 
his chariot sticks to the road. The new- 
ness of his melodic and color schemes 
makes it difficult to estimate, on a single 
hearing, the degree of success of his formal 
development. In works of great originality 
form is usually the last thing to be ap- 
preciated. The musical sense, being en- 
gaged in assimilating the new effects as they 
follow in rapid succession, finds it difficult 
to exercise judgment in the broad ques- 
tions of form. Almost all geniuses of great 
originality have been at first accused of 
formlessness. And the constant succession 
of new effects in the music of Sibelius is 
so vivid and striking that the listener is 
lured into employing his entire apprecia- 
tive capacity in grasping and enjoying them. 
The composer will set up a definite figure 
in a definite rhythm, and maintain it 
against the most extraordinary criss-cross- 
ings of other themes in a way to fascinate 
completely the musical perceptions. When 
it is over, syou do not know just what has 
happened or what the relation of the 
passage is to the rest of the work. Time 
and familiarity will reveal these things, and, 
meanwhile, in respect of form, Sibelius may 
be given the benefit of the doubt. A mas- 
ter of such power in other ways will 
scarcely ignore the great question of for- 
mal unity and proportion. 

Sibelius should make a strong appeal in 
America through his vigor and originality, 


and should be a good antidote to the toxic 
properties of modern French music, which 
is exerting so great an influence on the 
music of America. He is, in a sense, a re- 
deemer of music, catching up in his eager 
consciousness many of the diverse ten- 
dencies of the world’s music to-day and 
giving them out again in a new, unified and 
powerful art, created out of a new stand- 
point. 





Concert Program for Kaiser 


BERLIN, Feb. 22.—At the conclusion of 
a banquet given by the Kaiser and the Em- 
press on February 14 in Berlin the follow- 
ing program of music was heard: 


Trio, Tschaikowsky, played by Russian Trio; 
Aria from ‘‘Lakmé,’”’ Delibes, Frau Andrejewa- 
Skilondz; harp, Herr Saal; (a) ‘“‘Cradle Song,” 
Mozart, (b) Variations, Proch, Fraulein Wald- 
mann; (a) “Romance,” Beethoven, (b) Waltz, 
Hegar, Professor Marteau; (a) “Pur dicesti,” 
Lotti, (b) ‘“‘Abends,” Groendel, (c) Pastorale, 
Bizet, Fraulein Artot de Padilla; (a) “Morning 
Hymn,” Hentschel, (b) ‘“‘Heimweh,” (c) Frith- 
lingsfluten, Rachmaninoff, Herr Jadlowker. Dr. 
Besl was at the piano. 

ee Se 


Noteworthy Talent Revealed in a Berlin 
Opera School 


Ber.In, Feb. 22.—The new opera school, 
inaugurated under the joint directorship of 
Maximilian Moris and Mary Hahn, in Ber- 
lin, has just given us a specimen of the ex- 
cellent work it is doing, in spite of the 
comparatively recent date of its founda- 
tion. On Saturday, February 15, the pu- 
pils of this establishment presented before 
a large audience at the Lustspielhaus the 
first and second acts of “The Barber of 
Seville” and the first act of “Carmen,” and 
a very commendable performance it 
proved. In the case of a number of stu- 
dents a standard of excellence had been 
attained that could not have escaped the 
notice of opera directors who are ever on 
the watch for talent. Loud and hearty ap- 
plause rewarded the performers for their 
efforts. 30 8 


“Tf verbal diction were early acquired 
vocal diction would not be so serious a 
stumbling block to our singers.”—Nellie 
Melba. 














STRIKE THE GOLDEN MEAN IN CRITICISM OF MUSIC 





[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun] 


NEWSPAPER reporter with no 
knowledge of music may go to an 
opera performance and write a fairly good 
description of what he has seen. It may 
be absolutely worthless as criticism, but a 
pretty good descriptive story. The essayist 
critic, on the other hand, will go to the 
same performance and write admirably 
about the value of the score, but you will 
hardly know what the opera was about or 
what the style of the music was. The 
thoroughly equipped critic tries to strike 
the golden mean between these two states. 
The more accurately he strikes it the 
more valuable and lasting will his com- 
ments be. Let us for illustration suppose 
the case of a student of operatic history a 
hundred years hence seeking to get at the 
precise artistic significance and value of 
the Debussy movement in our time. What 
will best serve his needs? Obviously the 
best piece of description he can find of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” If he can lay his 
hands on an article which will explain to 
him the relation of the art of Maeterlinck 
to the thought of its day and then a mu- 
sical criticism which will lay bare to him 
the technical construction of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” and its differences from that 
of the operas which dominated the stage 
when it appeared he will be prepared to 
approach a study of the score itself with 
a point of view similar to that of those 
who lived when the work was young. 

Again good descriptive criticism, com- 
bining the qualities of the best reporting 
with those of the finest comment, is abso- 
lutely essential to the history of artists in 
the world of music. The scores of dead 
and buried works may be exhumed, but the 
artist and his effect on his time pass away. 
Perhaps in this matter we are now facing 
a great revolution. The phonographic rec- 
ord reproduces the voices of singers won- 
derfully and without doubt it will be pos- 
sible many years hence for students of 
the history of the opera to get a tolerably 
good estimate of the art of the now pop- 
ular idols of the stage. 

gut the phonographic record alone will 
not suffice. It cannot reproduce the facial 
expression, the action, the gesture. It can- 
not disclose to us the entire impersonation 
of any one character. We may hear Mme. 
Kremstad sing the prayer of Tosca, but 
the phonographic record does not yet of- 
fer us her whole Jsolde. And it never 
can unless it can be brought to unite with 
the moving picture in a reproduction of a 
whole performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Let no one venture to predict 
anything. This may come to the world 
and before long. But while it has not ar- 
rived there is still a place and a need for 
good descriptive crticism, 

Who would smilingly part with the two 
volumes of Chorley’s recollections? Who 
would burn Willie Parke and Michael 
Kelly? The last two were not profes- 
sional critics, to be sure, but their pages 
contain many passages of just the sort of 
description that not infrequently appears 
in the columns of the much blamed daily 
newspaper. Holmes with his rambles 
through Germany and Lewis Riccoboni 
with his accounts of the theaters of Italy 
have also left much matter of which any 
“star” reporter might well be proud. 

When the twenty-first century New Zea- 
lander sits on the ruins of the Williams- 
burg Bridge and gazes at the ragged out- 
lines of the wreck of the Woolworth 
Building, when he wanders uptown and 
plucks flowers which the forgotten floral 
tributes of a bygone age sowed among the 
tumbled yellow bricks of what was once 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and when 





he is seized with a desire to know what 
manner of music was given and what sort 
of interpreters gave it in this year of 
grace 1913 he will on his return to New 
Zealand go to the Triad office and borrow 
the files of the New York papers of to- 
day. And as he searches through them 
with the diligence of a patient historian he 
will from time to time mutter swiftly: 

“Why didn’t the fool tell us something?’ 

And when he happily comes upon a col- 
umn of good descriptive criticism of Ger- 
aldine Farrar or Mary Garden, or of Olive 
Fremstad, or Emmy Destinn (with pic- 
tures, of course), he will rise up and call 
the writer of it blessed. He will make 
comparisons between the essayists and the 
trained news»aper man who knows what is 
news and why. He will ponder on the 
fatuousness of those who sought to glorify 
themselves by their smart patter about art, 
and he will with the merciless hand of 
restrospection pick out all the writers who 
failed to understand their duty to their 
public. 

And because of the few valuable books 
of collected criticisms let us not declare 
that all such should be forbidden. Hardly 
that, but it would be a good thing for 
those who prepare such books to have them 
read by some one not in close touch with 
the things treated by the author. If the 
criticisms give that reader information 
about what was done they have an indis- 
putable value. If they do not their utility 
is most decidedly open to .question. 
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EDITH DE LYS THRILLS 
BRUSSELS AS “VIOLETTA”’ 


American Prima Donna the Recipient of 
an Ovation—Hensel, Carrefio and 
Pugno in the City 





BrusseEts, Belgium, Feb. 22—Edith de 
Lys appeared Saturday night for the first 
time here as Violetta in “La Traviata.” 
The -house. was. packed and the famous 
American prima™~-donna scored an unpre- 
cedented triumph. Her aria was _ inter- 


rupted by enthusiastic applause and at the 
end of the first act she was given a spon- 
taneous ovation. The performance took 
the aspect of a great gala night and the 
artists were re-called after each act times 
without number. It was in the last act, 
however, that Edith de Lys was at her 
best. With her wonderful dramatic talent, 
she rendered the death scene so realistical- 
ly and impressively that the press com- 
pared her interpretation with those of 
Bernhardt and Dusé. 

Owing to her great success the direc- 
tors decided that Mme. de Lys should sing 
only Traviata during her visit at the Mon- 
naie this season. Mr. Audouin was splen- 
did as Alfredo, and the distinguished bari- 
tone, Mr. de Clery, interpreted the rdle 
of the father with elegance and dignity. 

The celebrated German tenor, Hensel, 
sang here twice as Lohengrin with great 
success. At the second performance Otto 
Lohse conducted. Mr. Hensel has been en- 
gaged for several performances of ‘Par- 
sifal,” which will be given here next sea- 
son. 

Teresa Carrefio and Pugno are to give 
recitals here next week and the American 
pianist, Lewis Richards, has just returned 
from England, via Berlin. Mr. Richards 
scored great successes and was re-engaged 
at Glasgow, where he was soloist with the 
Symphony Orchestra. He will soon appear 
with the London Symphony Orchestra as 
soloist. 

The Sociétée des Grandes Auditions 
Musicales, which is under the management 
of the American Sterne Stevens, engaged 
the Capet Quartet for several recitals and 
they obtained a most emphatic success. 

At the Monnaie rehearsals of the “Girl 
of the Golden West” are being actively ad- 
vanced. Puccini is to come for the pre- 
miére about the middle of April. 

M. GERBAULT. 





FESTIVAL DAYS AT HAND IN UNIQUE SHRINE OF MUSIC IN KANSAS 
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Bethany Oratorio Chorus of Lindsborg, Kan., Earl Rosenberg, Conductor—The Annual Lindsborg Festival Begins Sunday, 
March 16, with “The Messiah,” as Usual, a Feature 


MPORIA, KAN. March 1o.—As a rule 
there is nothing to distinguish one 
\Vestern town from another; they are just 
so many communities along the railroad, 


and as we whirl through these straggling 
bunches of houses out into the flat farming 
country beyond some of us are profoundly 
glad that we do not have to live in places 
where the people talk nothing but politics, 
know nothing but corn and make nothing 
but money. 
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There is one town out here that is dif- 
ferent, however. Twenty-five years ago it 
began to make music and it has been mak- 
ing it ever since. 

The people of Lindsborg and the farm- 
ers of McPherson County, Kansas, have 
lived around Handel’s masterwork for a 
quarter of a century; children have grown 
up under its resounding choruses and age 
has been mellowed by its refining influence, 
for Handel’s “Messiah” has become as in- 
separable from the lives of these people as 
the crops in the fields. 

Music out in Lindsborg is not put on 
and taken off with the season. There is 
nothing exotic about it, no  be-jeweled 
horseshoe, no short and ardent spasm of 
music rushing, no wunapproachable box 
office. 

It is a part of life, in this little town 
Teaching, studying, recitals, rehearsals, 
plowing, planting, business and money- 
making—these are continually going on 
and music is so thoroughly mixed up with 
the daily routine that there is no chance 
of forgetting it. It’s in the air and fills all 
the dreary gaps of everyday existence. 

So in time the annual Easter “Messiah 
Week” at Lindsborg, Kans., has come to 
mean infinitely more than a local festival; 
for miles around, from neighboring States, 
from Chicago, St. Louis. Kansas City and 
Denver, people come to hear Handel’s ora- 


torio sung as only these devotees can sing 
it. The crowds have outgrown the octag- 
onal auditorium which has done service 
for so long, and a new problem presents 
itself to these music-loving people—a 
larger auditorium for the visitors. 

The opening concert this year will take 
place Sunday afternoon, March 16, a song 
recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink, followed 
in the evening by the “Messiah” with the 
Bethany Oratorio Chorus and Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra—Ethel Cullison, so- 
prano; Barbara Wait, contralto; Edward 
Strong, tenor; Henry Edward Malloy, 
baritone; Earl Rosenberg, conductor. 

During the week there will be recitals 
by visiting and local artists with a repeti- 
tion of the “Messiah” on Good Friday and 
Faster Sunday. A noteworthy feature of 
the festival will be a performance of Dvo- 
rak’s “Stabat Mater” by the Bethany Mu- 
sical Arts Society and the Bethany Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

While hundreds of music students are 
toiling in the hall bedrooms of our cities 
and chasing that Will-o’-the-Wisp “musical 
atmosphere” up and down the old world 
art centers there is a place away out in 
the open spaces of the West where youth 
has grown up and is still growing up in a 
musical atmosphere which is sincere and 
more genuine than any brand you can buy 
in Europe. Jo-SHIPLEY WATSON 
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So Truly Remarkable Has Been the 
Success of Their First Joint-Tour of 
America, That It Has Already Been 
Definitely Decided that | 


MME. CLARA 


BUTT 


Will Return To America Next Sea- 
son After Their Tour of Australia and New Zealand. 


The famous English Contralto and her distinguished Baritone Husband are now 
en route to the Pacific Coast. On March 3d they bade farewell to New York in a 
Remarkable Concert (their fifth in the metropolis) that filled Carnegie Hall to 


For Terms and Dates for these Wonderful Artists for Next Season, address 


Carnegie Hall : 
(By arrangement with Messrs. Ibbs & Tillett, London.) 
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| | Andres P. de Segurola | | 
| | Andres P. de Segurola | | 
| | The Distinguished Basso 
Cantante of the 
t Metropolitan Opera : 
| Company 


R. DE SEGUROLA, who 
has become one of the fa- 
vorites of the New York 

opera-going public, through his. 
long, faithful and intelligent serv- 
ice at the Manhattan and Met- 
ropolitan Opera Houses, the lat- 
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I As Colline in ‘‘La Bohéme”’ 
| 
: Mr. de Segurola’s numerous 
, engagements in opera and con- 
ee ees cert in Europe and Mexico leave 
j ; * only a short time before and after 
ices for the fifth year, 1s one ot the season during which he can 
the best-known figures on the accept concert engagements in 
operatic stage. the United States. 
He has distinguished himself 
not only by his excellent singing 
and acting, but especially by the 
art of his make-up, as shown in 
the accompanying caricatures. 
| Photo Copyright by: Mishkin. 
| ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
| Since the times of the notable ‘at 
French baritone, Maurice Re- | Bi 
naud, there has not been an ar- 
tist on the stage who mastered 
the subtle .art of make-up to 
such a degree as Mr. de 
i Segurola. 
# Mr. de Segurola is one of the 
. concert artists most in demand, 
and his appearances at musi- 
cales and in society with Miss 
Bori, Mr. Clement and other | 
celebrities have been one of the hay 
! features of the past season. | 











MR. DE SEGUROLA 


as “‘Basilio’’ in ‘‘The Barber,’’ from a 
sketch by Frew 


A sketch from memory by Gerrit A. Beneker, showing Mr. de Segu- 
rola as Spalanzoni in “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
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WITH UNIVERSITY CHORUS 


William Simmons and John Barnes 
Wells Soloists at Enjoyable Concert 


William Simmons, a popular New York 
baritone, was called on short notice last 
week to take the place of Reinald Werren- 

rath as soloist of 

the University Glee 

Club, Arthur D. 

Woodruff, conduc- 

tor, which gave a 

musical program to 

the members of the 

Harvard Club, in 

the hall of the club, 
’ New York City, on 

Saturday = evening, 

March 8. 

Mr. Simmons sang 
“Some Rival Has 
Stolen My True 
Love Away,” by 
Broadwood; “Se- 
renity,’ by Salter; “Lend Me Thy Fillet, 
Love,” by Brockway; “Her Rose,” by 
Coombs; “Call Me No More,” by Cadman, 
and the “Crimson Petal,” by Quilter. His 
delivery of these songs was received with 
signal enthusiasm. Mr. Simmons shows 
seriousness of purpose and sincerity in his 
work. 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, was the other 
soloist of the evening. He sang “A Secret 
from Bacchus,” by Huhn, and “The Apple 
Bough” and “Old Roses,” by F. Morris 
Class, in his usual good style. The ac- 
companiments were well played by William 
Janaushek. 

The chorus sang “The Dawn,” by Ham- 
mond; “The Interrupted Serenade,” by 
Haydn; “Bugle Song,” by Hawley; “Au- 
tumn Song,” by Rheinberger; “Margarita,” 
by Chadwick; “Laughing Song,” by Abt, 
and three College Songs, “Brave Mother 
Yale,” “Should Fortune Prove Unkind” and 
“Up the Street.” 





William Simmons 





An organ recital was given in the Bap- 
tist Church, at Portsmouth, N. H., by the 
Boston organist, Harris F. Shaw, on the 



































evening of March 3. The following even- 
ing Mr. Shaw was accompanist at a recital 
given by Mme. Glesca Nichols, at Fall 
River, Mass. Mme. Nichols is a New York 
artist of note. 


MANY PIANISTS HEARD 
IN MUSIC OF DRESDEN 


D’Albert, Eisenberger and Others Re- 
ceived with Favor—American Pianist 
Also on the List 








DrESDEN, Feb. 19.—Pianists heard here 
this month have included Eugen d’ Albert, 
who played the same program as at his last 
appearance about ten vears ago; Severin 
Kisenberger, excelling especially in the in- 
terpretation of Schumann’s “Kreisleriana’” ; 
Paul Goldschmidt, who presented himself 
as a musical poet; Rudolf Feigert, the 
noted Dresden pedagog of the Royal Con- 
servatory’s High School Department, who 
introduced some interesting compositions 
by Chevillard and Kiel, and finally Maria 
Cervantes. 

This attractive pianist is reported to have 
made a great success in the metropolis, her 
touch and interpretation being greatly com- 
mended. In her Dresden recital Mme. Cer- 
vantes was indisposed, suffering from the 
consequences of a severe cold (as I was 
told), so her interpretations were not all 
that they might have been under more fa- 
vorable circumstances. The critics here 
were perhaps somewhat too severe upon 
her, considering that on account of ill 
health she could not present herself in any 
brilliant light. 

The musical lecture recitals by Lilli 
Tangel-Strik and Prof. Otto Schmid con- 
tinue to draw interested hearers. At the 
last ones the musical literatures of Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, Hungary, Russia and Poland 
were touched upon in a very able manner. 
Mrs. Tangel shone as an intelligent ex- 
plorer of the various styles which had to 
be illustrated. Her temperamental and 
rhythmical powers were brilliantly placed 
in evidence by presentations from Schu- 
bert, Smetana, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Arin- 
sky, Liadow, Chopin, Wieniawski and 





HARTMANN CONCLUDING A TOUR OF FIFTY CONCERTS 


























Arthur Hartmann (Right), the Violinist, 
dick, in Yellowstone Park 


RTHUR HARTMANN, violinist, will 

complete his second American tour 
about April 30 and will then fill engage- 
ments in Paris and elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent. 

Mr. Hartmann’s present tour has been 
made under the direction of Haensel & 
Jones. He has played more than fifty con- 
certs, and this, in spite of the fact that 











and His Accompanist, William Red- 


Bach “Chaconne.” This latter work Mr. 
llartmann has made peculiarly his own 
and his playing of it is such that his audi- 
ences immediately recognize its originality 
and worth. Consequently a return engage- 
ment always brings with it a demand for 
the playing of this masterpiece. 

In the accompanying picture Mr. Hart- 
mann is seen with his accompanist, William 
Reddick, a young Kentucky pianist, who 





























Paderewski. This gifted pianist has also it has been a season crowded with violin has made his studies with Clarence Adler. 
appeared repeatedly as an accompanist of music. He opened his tour early in No- ‘The snapshot was taken in the “Garden of 
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“ SPAIN AND CARMEN” 


Maria Gay, Noted Interpreter of Bizet’s Heroine, Shows How 
Foreign to the Country Is the Characterization in the Opera 


Written for “‘Musical America” 
By MARIA GAY 








OREIGNERS still look on Spain as a 
country where one does nothing but 
laugh and dance, drink wine and settle 
love quarrels with knife-thrusts. I have 
met foreigners who have asked me with 
the most sincere gravity, whether, on cross- 


ing the frontier, one would not meet 
women with great colored shawls draped 
closely round the figure and with roses and 
pinks in the hair. 

This idea corresponds to the theory of 
the Spain of the fan which the Encyclo- 
paedic travelers at the beginning of the 
last century flaunted in the face of the 
poor Spanish obscurantist like a reproacn 
and which the travelers of the romantic 
epoch (Dumas, Hugo, Sand and Gautier) 
have fostered and exaggerated ever since. 

To the last, Gautier, belongs the glory 
of having raised to perfection the type of 
that Spain of the fan—there is no doubt 
of that in spite of the errors in his vision 
of Spain, for in all visions of genius there 
are prophecies surprising in their accuracy. 

Though Merimée derives his Spain from 
the romantic type, the same forerunner of 
the realistic and coloristic movement, he 
corrects with his positive subtleties of ob- 
servation, the departures from the tradi- 
tional type. In the same way he felt 
obliged to doubt the existence of the leg- 
endary smugglers and not without abun- 
dant documentary support did he decide 
to spin out among them the thread of his 
story. Anxiety for realism and color taste 
makes him the wrifer of truth and the 
maker of accurate guesses in almost the 
entire superficial and external side of his 
opera. The dressing of his ideas is truth- 
ful though his ideas are not. His oranges 
are of indisputable Andalusian origin, his 
love affairs have not been ripened in the 
same soil as the oranges. These defects in 
Merimée’s book are overcome by the excel- 
lent creation of the master Bizet. 

Right here I may point out in passing 
one of the reasons, perhaps the most de- 
cisive, which have led me to prefer, in the 
interpretation of “Carmen,” the realistic 
and even highly colored conception rather 
than any other method of expression. 

Being convinced that these conceptions 
were Merimée’s safeguard in the course of 
his work, I am surely not too prejudiced 
in utilizing them in my well-knit interpre- 
tation of the same. Now let us speak spe- 
cifically of this type of Carmen in which 
so many harmonics of song and theatrical 
action have won such legitimate laurels. 

The character of a woman gives the 
measure of a town.. The Carmen which 
Bizet and Merimée introduce to our art 
of interpretation is a type of a Spanish 
woman more or less chimerical, seasoned 
with correct touches of reality, but more 
artificial than popular, more French than 
Spanish. There comes involuntarily to my 
mind the anecdote which I have explained 
of the strangers who look for the veils of 
Manila at the frontier. 

The Real Spanish Woman 

The Spanish woman is, generally speak- 
ing, serious, grave and stiff. She is domes- 
tic in her tastes. She prefers to put pots 
of flowers in her window, than to put 
flowers in her hair. She thinks more of 
her home than of her person. There can 
be no doubt that the cigarette-makers to 
which social class Carmen belongs have 
had for all time in Spain, a reputation for 
song and scandal. Still these smoke-clouds 
rising from the cigarette girls cover a 
social struggle rather than a tempest of 
the heart; their motives, their publications, 
their political slogans, the revolutions ot 
the market-place, the manifestations of 
popular gatherings have always furnished 
among the cigarette makers material suf- 
ficiently inflammable and weapons ready 
for arming and the attack. It is more 
Spanish and more common than that of 
the somewhat grewsome type of Carmen— 
that of Augustina de Arazon.* 

As love is always in Spain the basis of 
the family, it seems that the awning might 
be drawn down in the home, thus giving 
rise to very slight occasion for tumult or 
popular quarrels. It is frequently the case 
between two men when they will resort to 
blows to sustain the miraculous virtue of 
the images of their respective villages. 


Sometimes a whole village will fight with 
another to uphold the superiority of its 
Virgin or its Christ, still real quarrels on 
account of love or lust are much less fre- 
quent than is imagined and partake more 
often of the nature of justice than a mere 
quarrel. Some curious statistics will serve 
to demonstrate that in cases where vicious 
assaults take place. it is almost always 
upon an abandoned woman who, in a crime 
of passion, has stabbed her lover. That 1s 
why nameless maternity always puts the 
Spanish woman outside the pale of society. 
In Spain the type of the tenor is prover- 
bial, still the woman holds him by the 
imperious power of her extremely faithful 
temperament. Moreover the changeful vol- 
ubility in the French passional character is 
to my mind a graver fault than is found in 
Bizet’s Carmen, 

I see in this the reason why Bizet’s Car- 
men interests the Spanish public very little. 
This variation from the national type is an 
imposture which unyielding Spain will not 
pardon. Just as little does Don José de- 
light our public. There, too, the type has 
been changed. In Spain thev would under- 
stand better a Don José with the soul of a 
Carmen, and a Carmen with the zest of a 
Don José. I do not say that they would 
be more artistic, nor that I myself would 
prefer them, but that they would be better 
understood in Spain. 


Smuggling Not Prevalent in Spain 


Poetic smuggling is another of the com- 
monplaces which the genius of Merimee 
and later on of his compgser could not 
avoid in spite of the ine to which I 
have referred. Highwaymen and sumg- 
glers constitute noisy types of our race, 
yet they are in no way the complete incar- 
nation of its mode of life. There are no 
more smugglers in Spain than in other 
countries, and in a work which aspires to 
give a complete idea of our population we 
may tolerate them as a detail of color, 
though not constituting the fibre of the 
work. Statistics demonstrate in figures 
that Spain is a country where they drink 
very little. The sight of a drunken man 
is rare in our cities. The rural inhabitant 
does not drink. The Spanish woman does 
not smoke. The bull-fighter, incarnation 
of the courage and bravery of the race, is 
the idol of the public, but on rare occa- 
sions is a fortunate lover. To _ utilize 
women as a bait for his undertakings of 
intrigue and adventure never appeals to a 
Spaniard. 

There, then, are the charges which occur 
to me against the admirable Carmen of 
Merimee and Bizet, yet for those charges 
there is an extenuation and an explana- 
tion. Spain is not a homogeneous country. 
It is constituted of a collection of districts, 
each of which has its own particular his- 
tory, offering characteristics of type and 
costume as distinct as can be imagined. 
In no respect is a Vascan like an Anda- 
lusian; in no wise is a Malorcan like a 
Gallegan, though all are Spanish. One 
might judge that the national Spanish type 
has not yet appeared. In this local varia- 
tion there is no doubt that the Andalusian 
by reason of his geographical situation, his 
climate and because he was for a longer 
period of time than were the rest of the 
peninsula a bulwark against the Moors, 
shows specially hybrid characteristics of an 
Oriental sort which at first sight seem to 
be most sharply antagonistic to the middle 
line of the European type and must have 
influenced most strongly the fancy of the 
travelers and artists who visited Spain. 
From this arises therefore a great part of 
the exaggeration and falsity which we have 
pointed out in the Carmen of Bizet and 
Merimee. All this arises from having 
written a work more local than national, 
more Andalusian than Spanish, more typ- 
ical than human. In this sense the work 
appears less incongruous and all the power 
which the interpreters of Carmen put into 
feeling her “localization” will be effective 
and praiseworthy. The Andalusian women 
ask alms of flowers, do not ask for bread. 
In some Andalusian towns there is a pop- 
ular festival called the “Kiss Lottery,” a 
somewhat piquant contest in which the 
young men bid among themselves with 
silver coins for a kiss from the most at- 
tractive and eligible girls of the town. 








Wilfried Klamrot 
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The Art of Singing in All Its Branches 


These two anecdotes are given to show the 
difference which exists between the local 
type of Andalusian woman and the national 
Spanish type of which we have said so 
much. In these two anecdotes and private 
observations which I have personally expe- 
rienced in my travels, is the basis on which 
I rely as much as possible without taking 
away the Spanish flavor from the Frenchi- 
fied Carmen of Bizet. The difference in lo- 
cality which gives so much diversity to the 
Spanish spirit, produces likewise an abun- 
dantly saving variety from melodic harsh- 
ness unsuspected in its popular songs. If 
the might of Spain lies in her warlike his- 
tory, her courage and her soul, so have her 
melancholy, sad, even profoundly tortur- 
ing strains gone into her popular music. 
This harshness in our music has neverthe- 
less not been worked out into an exact and 
artistic expression. Bizet has gathered to- 
gether different Spanish popular songs but 
has decomposed and emasculated them, 
without entering deeply into our music, and 
by frequently utilizing banal popular vulgari- 
ties instead of the real popular songs which 
the indolence of our folk-song writers did 
not put within reach of his hand. Bizet 
has put into exquisite French language his 
idea of Spain. 

I have been able to convince myself by 
noticing at concerts in. various countries 
that one single hearing of those varied 
Spanish songs, with such sonorous names 
(jaleo, lamento, seguidilla, farruca, trento, 
tango, solear, quatira etc.) put the emo- 
tions of my audience more quickly in touch 
with the true soul of Spain, than all the 
infinitely more artistic and elaborated work 
of Bizet. 

May I crave the pardon of my readers 
for the voluntary frankness which I have 
shown in this opinion of a real Spanish 
woman in regard to what I consider the 
masterpiece of the contemporaneous lyric 
stage? If I have been able to find some 
flaws in the work from a purely Spanish 
point of view, all my poor eloquence is 
insufficient to express the admiration which 
I feel for it purely from an artistic point 
of view. In this sense I believe that to 
Nietzsche belongs the glory of having said 
the last word in regard to the work of 
Bizet, and as my opinion is also expressed 
in the words of that mighty philosopher I 
quote as follows: 

“The work of Bizet, though it is a re- 
deeming work, knows not Wagner as its 
sole redeemer. In this opera we abandon 
the misty North with all the fogs of the 
Wagnerian ideal. Away with logic in pas- 


sion, the straight and narrow path, harsh 
necessity. It brings to us more than any- 
thing else what is proper to warm coun- 
tries, the dryness of the air and its limpid 
clearness. Through it, we are allowed to 
know a different sensuality, another sensi- 
bility, a new serenity. This music is joy- 
ous, its joy is African, for fatality hovers 
over it; its happiness is short, fragmen- 
tary, vanishing. I envy Bizet because he 
has preserved the full force of that sensi- 
tiveness, a sensitiveness that up to now at 
least has not found expression in the music 
of civilized Europe. I speak of this South- 
ern sensibility as of glowing copper. What 
delight comes to us from a Moorish dance. 
How it comes to satisfy our desires, never 
before satisfied, with its erotic melancholy. 
Lastly Love, Love comes into its own, 
into its birthright. It is not the love of the 
ideal maiden. It has no maidens like 
Senta, all sentimentality. On the other 
hand it is the love in which there is some- 
thing of the implacable, of the fatality of 
the cynical, of the cruel, of the primal— 
it is the love whose medium of expression 
is strife and whose foundations are laid in 
the mortal hatred of the two sexes.” 

Passing over in this criticism whatever 
there may be of the systematic in —the 
philosopher and moderating his ideas with 
what I have said regarding the Spanish 
characteristics of Carmen, Nietzsche’s will- 
ing admiration for the African, I believe 
that his critique contains in its entirety my 
admiring opinion of the opera. 

The interpretation? I have said that 
Carmen as she comes forth from the hands 
of Merimée and Bizet is a piquant Anda- 
lusian polished off in the French style. 
[ have no words to express the manner 
in which this type was perfectlv realized 
on the stage by the incomparable artistry 
of Emma Calvé—figure, art, voice, her own 
Franco-Spanish nationality, everything in 
her, both natural and acquired, contribute 
to the harmonious perfection of the type. 
Neither Merimée nor Bizet could have 
done more. 


Mliweifley 


*Augustina de Arazon, who, during the war 
with the French in Spain during the last cen- 
tury, while searching on foot for her dead hus- 
band, served a cannon herself for six hours, 
which brought her a distinction of the highest 
military honor. 











Zeit. am Montag, Berlin, February 3, 
1913.—Something out of the ordinary may 
be said of the pianist, Paul Wells, who 
played the Henselt Concerto. The per- 
formance of this beautiful but very diffi- 
cult work was splendidly pianistic. The 
very youthful artist has a brilliant tech- 
nique, a sonorous, singing tone which 
came out to special advantage in the 
deeply poetical second movement, and, 
above all, that largeness of conception 
roe is characteristic of extraordinary 
alent. 


Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin, February 4, 1913. 
—He played with dash, warmth and con- 
vincing musical feeling. The success of 
the talented young pianist was spontane- 
ous and thoroughly deserved. One will 
have to keep his name in remembrance. 


Freisinnige Zeitung, Berlin, February 4, 
1913.—It took only a few minutes to con- 
vince the hearers that Mr. Wells is a tal- 
ent of great promise. His finely devel- 
oped technique and his poetic interpreta- 
tion created instant sympathy for him. 
It is therefore fitting to call attention to 
this artist. One may look forward to his 
further growth with great interest. 


Staats Anzeiger, Berlin, February 4, 
1913.—The performance of the young 
pianist, Paul Wells, was far above the 
average. His strong musical feeling en- 
ables him invariably to find the right ex- 
pression. At the present moment lyrical 
and dreamy moods are best suited to his 
individuality. The Romance of Chopin’s 
E minor Concerto was played with tender 
delicacy. The young artist won stormy 
applause. 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Ber- 
lin, Februa 5, 1913.—All the numbers 
gave the artist ample opportunity to daz- 
zle the hearers with his brilliantly devel- 
oped technique. As he possesses in addi- 
tion a richly modulated touch which was 
beautifully displayed in the cantabile 
passages, especially in the Chopin Ro- 
mance, the plentiful applause of the fairly 
numerous audience was well deserved. 


Pasl WELLS 


PIANIST 


Some Press Comments on Recent Berlin Appearances: 


Deutsche Tonkinstler Zeitung, Berlin, 
February 2, 1913.—Everything sounded 
splendidly. 


Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1913.—The young pianist, Paul 
Wells, made an excellent impression last 
Friday in the Beethoven Saal. Mr. Wells, 
to whom technical problems no longer 
present special difficulty, affects his hear- 
ers most sympathetically by the aristo- 
cratic manner in which he approaches his 
musical task. A noble, richly modulated 
tone enables him to penetrate the poetical 
beauties of the works he interprets, and 
so there is no reason why we should not 
soon see this most promising young artist 
in the foremost ranks of those struggling 
for fame. I was unable to remain for the 
entire concert, but am informed that the 
evening showed a crescendo of merit and 
ended with the E flat Concerto of Liszt in 
a complete success for the performer, 


Borsen Courier, Berlin, February 2, 
1913.—Paul Wells proved himself to pos- 
sess very considerable powers. In the 
Liszt E flat Concerto which I heard the 
scherzo was particularly skillfully and 
clearly worked out. 


Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, February 
8, 1913.—It is surprising how distinctly 
such a personality as that of Paul Wells 
stands out—without attempting any su- 
perficial effects. I heard him play the 
Hensell F minor Concerto with abound- 
ing technique and healthy fragrance of 
tone. One may confidently expect that he 
will rise from step to step and his second 
recital will be awaited with great interest. 


Bérsen Zeitung, Berlin, February 2, 
1913.—Paul Wells gave a first concert at 
the Beethoven Saal and showed himself a 
very able pianist with rhythmical feeling 
and finely developed technique. 


Signale, Berlin, February 5, 1913.—Paul 
Wells proved himself to be a technically 
able pianist; and more than that, in pieces 
like the Romance from Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto he played with dreamy poetry. 
He had much success. 
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UNHACKNEYED WORKS 
AT PAUER’S RECITAL 


Eminent Pianist Arouses New York 
Audience at His Second 
Concert 


For his second New York recital, which 
occurred at A®olian Hall on Saturday aft- 
ernoon, March 8, Max Pauer, the dis- 
tinguished German pianist, offered the fol- 
lowing “unhackneyed” program: 


Schubert, Sonata in A Major, oe. 120, No. 2; 
Haydn, Variations in F Minor; Scarlatti, Two 
Studies in A Major and Cc Major; Beethoven, An- 
dante in F Major; Brahms, Scherzo in E Fiat 
Minor, Op. 4; Schumann, Romance in Minor, 
Op. 32, Romance in F Sharp Major, Op. 28, Toc- 
cata in C Major, Op. 7; Liapounow uit d’Eté; 
Rachmaninoff, Prelude in G Minor, Op. 23; Liszt, 
Sonnetto del Petrarca; Bernard Koehler, Scherzo 
in E Flat. 





The large audience which attended the 
recital showed conclusively the place which 
Mr. Pauer has made for himself in the 
short time he has been here. There are 
few pianists before the public to-day who 
impress one so thoroughly with their per- 
sonality as does this musician, his serious 
manner making his work so satisfying. To 
make Schubert interesting in this twen- 
tieth century, when our ears have been at- 
tuned to the orchestral colors of later 
piano composers, is no little task, and Mr. 
Pauer succeeded in it to a considerable 
degree. The sonata he chose is, however, 
not one of Schubert’s best. The Haydn 
Variations are unimportant, though charm- 
ing, and were played with a feeling for 
their graceful structure. 

The Brahms Scherzo, an unduly neg- 
lected piece, was the first number on the 
list to arouse the audience. Mr. Pauer 
played it in quite the same notable fashion 
in which he handled the same master’s 
I Minor Sonata at his first recital. It was 
a joy to hear the noble melody of the trio 
played as he did it, his chord-work being 
firm and solid in conception. The Schu- 
mann group was likewise admirable, 
though the Toccata might have been taken 
at a slightly quicker tempo with good ef- 
fect. Liapounow’s piece, though far too 
long for what it contains, has nice poetic 
bits in it and is worth playing, as was a 
new Scherzo by Bernard Koehler, a piece 
that has melodic virtues and is well written 
for the piano. Liszt’s Sonnetto, a hyper- 
sentimental composition at best, pleased, as 
did the Rachmaninoff Prelude, made fa- 
miliar to New York by Josef Hofmann, 
though it is not the kind of music which 
suits Mr. Pauer’s style. He was recalled 
at the close of each group and at the con- 
clusion of the program added extras. 


A. W. K. 





Mrs. James Burley’s Musicale 


A musicale at the home of Mrs. James 
Burley at No. 412 West End Avenue, New 
York, on Sunday of last week, presented 
Mr. Burley in songs of Arditi, Ronald, 
Leoni, an aria from Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” and songs of Bishop, Debussy 
and Strauss; Mme. Elaise Gagneau in an 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” and a 
group of Debussy, Brahms and Leoni. 
Max Jacobs, the New York violinist, ap- 
peared in Cottenet’s “Chanson Meditta- 
tion,” Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” and 
“Caprice Viennois,” a Tschaikowsky 
Mélodie, Zimbalist’s “Orientale” and a 
Wieniawski Polonaise winning unanimous 
approval for his artistic work. 





Anniversary Chopin Concert in Pitts- 
burgh 


PittspurGH, March 10—A Chopin con- 
cert to celebrate the birthday of the 
famous Polish composer, who was born 
March 1, 1809, was given Wednesday even- 
ing by Silas G. Pratt at the lecture hall of 
the Carnegie Institute. Mr. Pratt was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Frank Taylor Ostrander and 
a number of post graduate students of the 
Pratt Institute of Music and Art, Marie 
Rutledge, Ruth Williams, Teresa Inez La- 
ney and Herbert Finkelhor, and the large 
audience showed deep appreciation of the 
selections offered by frequent and enthus- 








Gifted New York Soprano is Also 
Successful as Interpretative Dancer 








Eloise Holden in Some of Her Classic. Dance Interpretations—On the Left, Both 
Above and Below, Miss Holden Is Seen in Grieg’s “Anitra’s Dance”; in the 
Center in a Classic Pose; on the Right (Above) as “Little Boy Blue,” and (Be- 
low) Dancing the Brahms Waltz in A Flat, op. 39 


b age some of our most distinguished 

singers, both men and women, have 
been proficient in a department of allied 
activity is quite generally known. Mme. 
Sembrich, for example, is said to have 
played violin exceedingly well, while Giu- 
seppe Campanari, the former leading bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan, was a ’cellist in 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra as a 
young man, 

The case of a singer, however, who is 
gifted with Terpsichorean grace is far 
more rare. One of the younger American 
sopranos who is the happy possessor of a 
dual gift is Eloise Holden of New York. 
Miss Holden is one of those singers who 
take their art seriously, not with the un- 
swerving austerity of a pedant but with a 
conscious realization of how noble a thing 
music really is. In her vocal studies here 
with Mme. Frida Ashforth and Adelaide 


Lander and also with Bruno Huhn in ré- 
pertoire, as well as with Lamperti in Ber- 
lin, this singer has accomplished not only 
the acquiring of vocal technic but has 
learned to appreciate what only too few 
singers know, namely, the comparative 
musical value of songs. It is the modern 
art-song that interests her and accordingly 
she is at home in modern French songs, like 
those of Debussy, Ravel, Louis Aubert and 
men of that school and the lieder of con- 
temporary German composers. 

Dancing is the other art that she prac- 
tises to a considerable degree. Though 
taken up originally as a‘diversion Miss 
Holden has found it so congenial to her 
that she applied herself to its study with 
Schaliffe, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It ‘s in the classic dance 
which she excels, her interpretations win- 
ning her high favor wherever she appears. 
During the present Winter she has had a 
considerable number of engagements in this 
work in New York and vicinity. 





iastic applause. Mr. Pratt, himself, in re- 
sponse to numerous requests gave at the 
conclusion the two favorite Nocturnes, Op. 
37, “The Phantom Prelude” (as played by 
Liszt, whom Mr. Pratt had the pleasure of 
hearing), and the Berceuse (Cradle Song). 
The pianist added interest to these numbers 
by briefly describing their significance and 
the manner in which the famous composer 
Liszt forgot himself in the interpretation of 


his friend Chopin’s work. Mrs. Frank Tay- 
lor Ostrander gave variety and charm to 
the program by singing two vocal numbers 
in a highly artistic and finished eee: ‘ 


David Devries, who sang one season at 
the Manhattan, has been singing Des 
Grieux to Lillian Grenville’s Manon in 
Nice. 


A PITTSBURGH FETE 
FOR WELSH SINGERS 


Choral Celebration of St. David’s 
Day—Sembrich and Butt 
Recitals 


PitrspurcH, March 10.—Thousands of 
the music lovers of Pittsburgh journeyed to 
Exposition Hall a few nights ago to hear 
the choral singing of the St. David’s day 
celebration program, for which the Welsh 
are noted. Choirs from McKeesport, New 
Castle, Charleroi, Homestead, Woodlawn 
and Pittsburgh participated. Unusual in- 
terest was attached to the event because 
of the approaching International Eistedd- 
fod to be held in Pittsburgh in July. 

The program was notably artistic and 
the organizations displayed good musician- 
ship. The directors included Col. R. A. 
Phillips, D. T. Haddock, D. J. Davies, W. 
IX. Harris, George Jones, Prof. D. E. Dan- 
iels, J. E. Jones, J. T. Thomas, D. H. 


Davies and T. K. Davies. They conducted 
most creditably. Mme. Bodycombe, who 
made such a deep impression at the Christ- 
mas Eisteddfod, reinforced it by her sing- 
ing of “Fy Ngwald.” Sue Harvard’s of- 
ferings included Weil’s “Spring,” Wood- 
man’s “A Birthday” and others. She has 
a good voice. The Weber aria was also 
given with understanding. Haydn Gunter, 
violinist, was well received in his per- 
formance of Puganini’s “Caprise Anglaise” 
and other numbers. 

There is a possibility of a Pittsburgh 
symphony orchestra as a result of the es- 
tablishment of a departnient of music at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
owing to the presence of Karl Malcherek, 
professor of violin, who is a member of 
the faculty. He may soon be enabled to 
organize an orchestra among Pittsburgh 
musicians. Mr. Malcherek was a member 
of the old Pittsburgh Orchestra which 
passed out of existence several years ago. 
The entire matter, however, is in an em- 
bryonic stage. 

Mme. Marcella Sembrich appeared at 
Carnegie Music Hall last Monday night 
and her performance was of such a note- 
worthy character that she brought the audi- 
ence to its feet. Her work was most bril- 
liant. It was the first time in four years 
that the noted singer had appeared before 
a Pittsburgh audience. One of her best 
offerings was Schubert’s “Im Gruenen” and 
Schumann’s “Der Sandmann.” These were 
sung with such clearness of tone and ap- 
propriateness of sentiment as to evoke the 
wildest applause. Mme. Sembrich was 
given excellent support by her accompanist, 
Krank LaForge. In fact, he added no 
small part to her success and shared hon- 
ors with the singer. Mr. Casini, ’cellist, 
who also appeared with the soloist, was 
warmly received. 

Mme. Clara Butt, the English contralto, 
who had not been heard in Pittsburgh for 
fourteen years, appeared last week at Car- 
negie Music Hall with her husband, Ken- 
nerley Rumford, the English baritone. 
Mme. Butt has an exceedingly true con- 
tralto voice, her tones being clear, her 
upper register good and her lower tones 
smooth and powerful. She began with two 
arias from Handel, “Rendi’l Sereno” and 
“Lusinghe piu care,’ and continued with 
Schumann’s “Nussbaum” and Schubert’s 
“Wanderer.” The entire program was 
most pleasing. Harold Craxton was the 
piano accompanist and Charles N. Boyd, of 
Pittsburgh, presided at the organ with 
credit. 

A large number of persons heard George 
Copeland in a piano recital at Carnegie 
Music Hall last Friday night. He had no 
difficulty in demonstrating his ability as a 
thorough musician. » © & 








Cecil Fanning in Florence Musicale 


FLorENCE, March 8.—Cecil Fanning, the 
American baritone, sang at a big recep- 
tion given this week by Mrs. Travers at 
her home on the Palazzo Canigiani. 
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ROYAL INTERES1 IN SCHEFF DIVORCE 





Tale of a Popular Munich Prince and His Jealous Spouse—One-Act 
Opera by an American Much Praised After Karlsruhe Premiere 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Prinz Ludwig Strasse, 
Munich, February 24, 1913. 


HE doings of operatic and other sing- 
ers on the other side of the big pond 
do not, it may be assumed, interest the 
occupants of the royal palaces of Munich. 
But when the news of Fritzi Scheff’s sec- 
ond divorce reached here, it was, I am sure, 
read eagerly if not by Prince Aloysius at 
least by that popular prince’s august wife. 
Thereby hangs a tale which I am going 
to tell you. . 
Some twelve years ago the frisky Fritzi 
was engaged at our Hoftheater, and, as 
her subsequent career in America warrants 
one in believing, she was a valuable mem- 
ber of the company, whose superior as an 
actress in her own line none of her suc- 
cessors has yet proved to be. She had 
hosts of admirers, among them the afore- 
mentioned Prince Aloysius, whose atten- 
tions to the opera soubrette were the talk 
of the town. Though I have no doubt that 
the intentions of the Prince, who was a 
married man, were of the most honorable 
nature, his feelings strictly Platonic, so to 
speak, his spouse appeared to think other- 
wise. For one day she complained to the 
Prince Regent of his nephew’s behavior, 
and in consequence of her doubtless en- 
tirely unjustifiable outburst of jealousy, 
the charming little diva’s contract was can- 
celled and she was compelled to leave 
Munich in very short order. Fortunately 
for her, Maurice Grau was just about that 
time searching for an artist capable of im- 
personating Nedda in “Pagliacci.” He rec- 
ognized Miss Scheff’s talents immediately, 
and as he knew that young lady’s character 
and reputation would be absolutely safe in 
good, moral New York, promptly engaged 
her. 


The Miinchener opera-goers were_ of 
course loth to lose their favorite, particu- 
larly one of the subscribers who was en- 
gaged in the furniture business. He had 
received an order to deliver the singer a 
complete set of very fine furniture, pur- 
chased by her royal friend. But when his 
men were about to unload the articles be- 
fore the artist’s residence, she had already 
left the city. 

x * x 

Alvin Kranich, the German-American 
composer now residing in Naumburg, has 
just completed a romantic comic opera 
entitled “Doktor Eisenbart” (The Quack 
Doctor). F. A. Geissler, the Dresden poet, 
is the author of the libretto. Mr. Kranich’s 
first opera will have its premiére either in 
Leipsic or Hamburg, at the beginning of 
next season. 

*x* * x 

There is, alas! more truth than poetry 
in the following, which is from the Jugend: 

She: “Why do you always bring me to 
a restaurant where there‘s hardly a soul to 
be seen?” 

He: “My dear child, don’t you know? 
I am preparing to give a piano recital, and 
must therefore get accustomed to seeing 
empty places.” 

i oe 

This does not apply to Eugen d’Albert, 
whose recital on Tuesday evening brought 
to the Jahreszeiten the largest audience 
ever assembled in that hall. The great 
pianist’s printed list was made up entirely 
of Beethoven’s works, and comprised the 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor, the 
three sonatas, “Waldstein,” “Appassionata,” 
C Minor, op. 111; the G Major Rondo; his 
own version of the “Ecossaisen,” and the 
“Wrath over the Lost Penny.” Five encores 
followed. Apropos of the famous little 
Scotsman, one of the comic papers prints 
a picture, representing him gt the piano, 
with five ladies occupying chairs in the 








Oscar Seagle 


Baritone 


Soloist with Lamoureux Orchestra, 
Philharmonic Society, London, Wor- 
cester Festival, etc. 


London Times: Such singing as Mr. 
Seagle’s would be memorable at any time, 
for his baritone voice is a very fine one, his 
skill in using it is without flaw, and he has 
an 
of a number of old and new French songs 
was thoroughly delightful, and the range of 


unerring feeling for style. His singing 








his power seems fairly shown in two songs, 
the ‘‘Amour de moi,’’ which requires deli- 
cately poised rhythm and beautifully con- 
trolled closed tones, and got all that it re- 
quires, and Dupare’s ‘‘Phydille,’’ in which 
the full power of the voice, the free play of 
the color, and the ardor are essential features 
of expression. 


Eric Delamarter, Chicago’ Inter-Ocean: 
This young baritone, who claims Paris as 
his home, is one of those rare singers to 
whom technique is a means of expression so 
thoroughly developed that the intricacies of 
interpretation are as easily accomplished as 
conceived. His voice is so rich, so flexible 
and so admirably governed by discriminating 
taste that the peculiar beauties of the mod- 
ern French repertory are realized entranc- 
ingly. Technique subservient to the de- 
mands of discriminating taste and exacting 
ideals together with the instinct of a poet, 
is the résumé of Mr. Seagle’s art. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Tribune: Few 
young artists come to us with so many ad- 
mirable attributes to recommend them. His 
voice is beautiful high baritone and used with 
that perfect control that spells mastery of 
every resource. 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Examiner: He 
has rare skill in the manner of utilizing his 
voice. It is understood that he received his 
training from Jean de Reszke, and within its 
entire range he produces some remarkable 
dynamic effects. 
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front row. The legend of the caricature 
says: “D’Albert plays to a sold-out house 
—his five wives are present.” 

co * * 

A party of musical folk journeyed down 
to Karlsruhe last Tuesday evening for the 
purpose of witnessing an unusually inter- 
esting premiére. Two one-act operas were 
produced for the first time anywhere. One 
of them was “The Wandering Scholar in 
Paradise,” by Fritz Koenecke, a young 
American, a pupil of the Munich masters 
Kheinberger and Thuille. He also arranged 
the text, which is based upon one of Hans 
Sachs’s carnival farces. The work made a 
deep impression, for it is scholarly, orig- 
inal and happily expresses the sturdy, bu- 
colic spirit of the farce. It is absolute 
music of rhythmic fluency, does not appear 
to have been influenced by any living 
model, and is frequently marked by most 
fascinating details. Mr. Koenecke will un- 
doubtedly be heard from again. 

And so, in all probability, will H. Bien- 


stock, the composer of the other einakter, 


“Zuleima.” Mr. Bienstock is eighteen years 
old, and has for some time acted as assist- 
ant conductor of the Karlsruhe Hoftheater. 
“Zuleima” is the work of a sixteen-year- 
old boy: The rather simple Oriental story 
is set to music not of startling originality, 
but of clearly defined dramatic accents. Of 
melodic inspiration one finds little trace, 
but the instrumentation shows that the 
young composer has learned from Wagner, 
from Strauss and even from the neo-Ital- 
ian school, whatever it was possible to 
acquire. It was this wonderful command 
of orchestral effects which probably excited 
the admiration of the audience, so that 
Mr. Bienstock like his colleague was called 
before the curtain again and again. 
Jacoues MAyer. 





St. Cecilia Club in Benefit Concert 

In a concert in aid of the civic work of 
the Public Forum connected with the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, a 
concert was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
March 5, at which the St. Cecilia Club 
sang several selections under the direction 
of Victor Harris, and the following artists 
appeared: Mme. Carolyn Ortmann, so- 
prano; Mme. Julia Claussens, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mrs. John H. Flagler, contralto; 
Bonarios Grimson, violinist, and Paul Ké- 
fer, ’cellist. Mrs. Florence Wessell and 
C. G. Spross were the accompanists. Mrs. 
Flagler was the organizer of the concert 
and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, wife of the 
President, was one of the patronesses. 





Kitty Cheatham’s Pasadena Recital 

PASADENA, Cat., March 1.—The Pasa- 
dena Music and Art Association presented 
Kitty Cheatham in one of her inimitable 
entertainments at Clune’s Theater on Feb- 
ruary 10. There was a “capacity audi- 
ence” for the popular little artist, who made 
a deep impression by the sincerity and 
charm of her work. The program con- 
tained compositions and stories by Weck- 
erlin, Guy d’Hardelot, H. A. Wade, Wad- 
dington Cooke, R. Huntington Woodman, 
Graham Peel, Minnie Cochrane, Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, Rogers, Debussy, A. Sulli- 
van, John B. Wells, Lizzie Lehmann, John 
eee, J. L. Molloy and George Ingra- 
lam. 


NEBULOUS SITUATION IN 
MONTREAL OPERA CRISIS 


Action to Be Taken at Meeting of the 
Directors This Week—Full Houses 
for Butt and Clément 


MontTreEAL, Can., March 10.—That- there 
will be no opera by the Montreal Opera 
Company next year appears to be the one 
point definitely settled by local operatic 
powers at the present time. Plans for the 


future are very nebulous, although specu- 
lation is rife and rumors are many. The 
company finished its tour in Toronto, a 
few members coming back to Montreal, 
but the greater number sailing for Europe 
or going back to Boston. An announced 
meeting of the directors for last week 
was postponed and it is now expected that 
matters will be discussed one day this 
week. 

Lieut.-Colonel Meighen, the president, 
has stated that he will have nothing to say 
until after this meeting and the other 
gentlemen who have been associated with 
him are equally reticent. It is reported 
that Mr. Albert Clerk-Jeannotte will—not 
be connected with the enterprise if it is 
carried on after the lapse of a season or 
two, and it is also said that the erection 
of a suitable theatre is contemplated. It 
is felt in many circles that even if the 
Montreal Opera Company has ceased to 
exist for the time being, the public will 
not be satisfied to continue without 
opera, and that steps will eventually be 
taken to establish a company again in the 
city. Several well-known financiers are 
known to be interested and their action is 
being eagerly awaited. Whether Mon- 
treal will get opera from any other 
source next winter is not yet known. In 
the meantime, Mario Marti, the ballet 
master, has announced that he is opening 
a school for operatic ballet and the train- 
ing of voices for a chorus. 

Mme. Clara Butt filled a return en- 
gagement last week, singing in Windsor 
Hall to an audience which was so much 
too large for the room that the remark 
was made before the concert began that 
there was no space left for the diva’s 
voice. There was tremendous enthusiasm, 
“Abide With Me” concluding the program 
with “Annie Laurie” added. Kennerley 
Rumford was ill, and Mme. Butt and Mr. 
Claxton, the accompanist, took turns in 
filling up the gaps occasioned by his ab- 
sence. 

Edmont Clément made his only appear- 
ance of the season in the Princess Theatre 
last week and was greeted by a vast and 
very enthusiastic audience, two and three 
encores being often demanded. His hold 
upon the affections of Montreal people 
proved to be strong as ever and his 
singing as impeccable in point of style as 
of yore, 





A recital was given in Steinert Hall, 
soston, by Frank E. Morse’s class of ad- 
vanced students, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26, Mr. Morse directing the chorus 
of twenty-six voices. The program was 
well chosen and displayed Mr. Morse’s 
methods of teaching to good advantage. 
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A young girl came to her first lesson in 
company with her mother, chewing gum, 
relates a music teacher in The Etude. As 
she seated herself at the piano she took the 
gum and stuck it on the cover, and I gave 
an involuntary exclamation of disapproval 
and disgust. Her mother then spoke up 
in a tone of kindly admonition and said, 
“Just keep your gum in your mouth, my 
dear, like a little lady.” 

x x 

Two pianists discussing the fortunes of 
War: 

No. 1—“Well, what luck did you have 
at Monte Carlo?” 

No. 2—“Beastly! I lost 800 francs.” 

No. 1 (consolingly)—“Well, just make 
up your mind to give one concert less in 
Berlin next season, and you will come out 
even!”—The Musician. 

*K K ok 

There are grades of fame. We recently 
saw a pianist billed as the Paderewski of 
ten-cent vaudeville—Lowuisville Courier- 
Journal. 

ok * * 

A remark of the late W. S, Gilbert’s, for 
which it is said Henry Arthur Jones never 
quite forgave him, was called forth by a 


discussion of one of Jones’s plays, at the 
time in rehearsal. Gilbert, Jones and sev- 
eral friends were seated at a table, when 
the subject of the selected title of the play, 
“The Princess’ Nose,” came up. Some 
liked the title, while some did not. Finally 
Gilbert, who had been silent during the 
discussion, was called upon to express an 
opinion. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t know about 
the title, but I hope it will run.’—New 
York Telegraph. 

* 

“IT wish Miss Screamer was a_ swan 
maiden.’ 

“What a pretty wish! But why?” 

“Because swans sing only once and then 
they die.”—Exchange. 

* * x 

A Lark Song: Yeast—Did you ever hear 
the song’ of the lark in the early hours of 
the morning? 

Crimsonbeak—Why, yes. You mean, 
“We Won’t Go Home Till Morning,” don’t 
you?—Yonkers Statesman, 

Mr. Murray, irritable from long con- 
finement to a sick-bed, cocked up his ears 
and listened. 

“Phat’s all that piano-bangin’ in th’ par- 
lor?” he then demanded, glaring at his 
wife. 

“*Tis our daughter Mary takin’ her first 
steps in piano-playing,” rejoined his wife. 

“Her first steps! Phat’s she doin’, walk- 
in’ on the kayboard.?”—Lippincott’s. 

ss 6 

“There is much warmth in that singer’s 
voice.” 

“Then it must come from the register in 
her voice.”—Baltimore American. 
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TRIO OF GIANTS IN 
A YIENNA CONCERT 


D’Albert, Burmester and Casals in 
Chamber Program—Wagner 
Celebration 





VIENNA, Feb. 19.—A_ sensational com- 
bination of artists was offered on the 7th 
in‘‘the appearance of d’Albert, Burmester 
and Casals before a crowded house in the 
large Musikvereins Hall. Each of these 
artists singly easily draws a full house, 
and the hall might have been filled three 
times over for their joint concert. It was 
a chamber music concert at that, and it is 
safe to say that so large an audience has 
rarely gathered for one in Vienna before. 
The numbers chosen were Schubert’s Trio 
in B Flat Major, the G Minor Quartet by 
Brahms—in which Rudolf Fitzner was an 
able fourth on the viola—and the great B 
Flat Major Trio by Beethoven, three gems 
of chamber music literature. The three 
great musicians were at their best in the 
Beethoven number. Rare and undeniable 
treat as the evening proved, it must be 
owned that chamber music is more adapted 
to the intimacy of a smaller space ,that 
musicians of such marked individuality as 
these three are not able to merge it suf- 
ficiently for the good of a perfect whole as 
those of lesser note. 

Concerts in celebration of the Wagner 
centennial are now in order, and upon the 
first of the series—that of the Concert- 
Verein reported in my last letter—there 
followed the recent concert of the Man- 
nergesanegeverein with selections exclusive 
ly from the great composer’s works. ‘The 
Tonkunstler Orchestra, with Victor Kel- 
dorfer in command, opened the proceedings 
with a spirited rendering of the “Huldig- 
ungsmarch,” upon which succeeded the 
choral work, “Gruss seiner Freunde an 
lriedrich August den Geliebten” (“Greet- 
ing of His Friends to Friedrich August, 
the Beloved”) with adapted text by Ben- 
jamin Schier addressed to Wagner, a work 
possessing particular interest as having had 
a first performance in Dresden in 1844 by 
the “Liedertafel,”’ of which Wagner was 
then choirmaster. Unmistakable resem- 
blances to “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin”’ 
assail the attentive ear in this early work. 
The fine musical body of the Mannerge 
sangverein unfolded all its strength and 
beauty in the Sailor’s Chorus from the 
“Flying Dutchman” and the _ Pilgrim’s 
Chorus from “‘Tannhauser.” Three of the 
Wesendonck songs were beautifully ren- 
dered by Anna Medek of the Royal Hun 
garian Opera at Budapest, and in conclu- 
sion came the Transformation and Grail 
music from “Parsifal,” Dr. Nikolaus 
Schwarz singing the few short Gurnemanz 
lines with noble fervor. 

Two Novelties by Prohask¢. 


At the last Gesellschafts concert two 
noteworthy novelties by Karl Prohaska, a 
composer now becoming very prominent, 
were performed, two choral numbers for 
mixed voices called “Der Jungling”’ (“The 
Youth”) and “Neujahrsglocken” (“New 
Year's Chimes”), difficult counterpoint 
combinations, full of a happy vein of inten- 
tion and with all the accessories of modern 
harmonic achievements. The Singverein’s 
splendid delivery of the anything but-easy 
compositions contributed no little to their 
success, and the composer had to respond 
to anumber of recalls. Handel’s “Dettinger” 
Te Deum, not heard since Brahms was 
conductor of the “Gesellschaft,” formed 
another interesting number and was given 
reverent treatment by Conductor Schalk 
But the most powerful impression of the 
evening was made by the Brahms Motet 
for eight voices “Ich aber bin elend.” The 
soloists of the occasion were Emma HoOnig, 
Dr. Nikolaus Schwarz and Alfred Borut- 
tau. A return to old customs was the in- 
troduction of some purely instrumental 
numbers, the cycle by Dvoral I 


’ 
} 


entitled 


“Nature, Love and Life 

The Orchesterverein f the “Gesell 
schaft” recently gave a very successful 
concert with a program wholly made up 
»f compositions by Johann Strauss. It is 
always a pleasure to yield to the conquer- 
ing charm of this composer's wealth of 


yT 
melodious invention, and it was a happy 
idea of the conductor of the Orchester- 
verein, Juli lofoper, to 
afford such recreation from the wonted 
heavier programs The overtures to 
“Blindekuh” and “Cagli - 


f 
> 
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ostro,” the two 
concert waltzes, “Aus den Bergen” and 
“Abschiedsgruss,” were delightfully ren- 
dered, and a concert paraphrase of the ever 
pleasing “Blue Danube” was charmingly 
rippled off by the clever pianist, Margar- 
ete Gelbard, while Clara Musil, the colora- 
tura soprano of the Volksoper, lent her 
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From Left to Right: Willy Burmester, Eugen d’Albert, Rudolf Fitzner and Pablo Casals, Rehearsing for Their Chamber Music 
Concert in Vienna—The Picture Was Taken in the Music Room of Hugo Knepler, of the Wiener Konzert-Direction Gut- 


mann 


finished art and flexible organ to a voice 
arrangement by Lehnert of the “Geschich- 
ten aus dem Wienerwald.” Finally, two 
little known romances were given with fine 
tone and perfect phrasing by the ’cellist, 
Anton Walter, who, as were the other 
artists of the evening, was enthusiastically 
acclaimed. 
Mme. Cahier Welcomed Back 


The concert on the 14th for the benefit 
of the German Aid Society, always a bril- 
liant social event, offered a particular at- 
traction this time in the participation of 
Mme. Cahier, who had not been heard in 
Vienna since she left last Spring for New 
York to fill her engagement at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. The burst of welcoming 
applause that greeted her entrance after 
the opening number—Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture—was loud and prolonged, and 
the smiling artist bowed acknowledgments 
right and left to a sea of responsive, smil- 
ing faces. Then ensued the expectant hush 
that precedes gratification which came in 
the rich contralto tones of the singer in 
dramatic invocation to the “Divinités du 
Styx” from Gluck’s “Alceste.” Later in 
the evening came two Mahler songs inter- 
preted in Mme. Cahier’s inimitable man- 
ner, and, as a concluding number, Schu- 
bert’s “Allmacht,” given with overpower- 


ing majesty. Mme. Cahier’s voice seems, if 


possible, to have gained in strength and 
brilliance. It was brought to renewed, re- 
retful consciousness what a loss she is to 


he Vienna Hofoper. 
The conductor of the evening was Artur 


Bodanzky, of Mannheim, who showed him- 
self to be imbued with temperament and 
modern ideas. The Egmont overture and 


Beethoven’s l'ifth Symphony were brought 
lendid rendition under his baton by 
symphony orchestra of the Concert- 

reil It is rumored, indeed, that Direc- 
rregor has entered into negotiations 
with a view to Bodanzky’s engagement as 
conductor at the Hofoper. The other so- 
loist of the evening was Rudolf Berger, of 
he Royal Berlin Opera, who made a fa- 
impression with Stegmund’s Love 

Song from the “Walkure” and the Grals 

Erzahlung from “Lohengrin.” 


American Club’s Fortnightly 


At the last Fortnightly of the American 
Musical Club America was represented by 
Mr. Rothman, who sang some ballads most 
expressively in a resonant tenor under ex- 
cellent training, very promising for the fu- 
ture. As artist guests Lola Tesi played with 


temperament a charming Handel gavotte 


k 


for the violin, and Hermine Kahane the dif- 
ficult Chopin Sonata in B Minor, bring- 
ing out the funeral march in the third move- 
ment with force and feeling. This work, in 
her own concert of last Monday, was also 
on the program. She showed her versatil- 
ity on this latter occasion in characteristic 
interpretation of piano compositions by 
3ach, Schubert, Brahms and—as a matter 
of course—Leschetizky, in whose “Etude 
Heroique” she proved herself his worthy 
disciple. 

At the Volksoper George Parker’s sketch, 
“Judith,” a choreographic drama, as he cails 
it, proved a more sensational than success- 
ful performance on a_ recent evening. 
Judith was impersonated by Lady Constance 
Stewart Richardson—an earl’s daughter— 
who appeared barefoot in a fancy costume, 
lulled Holofernes into slumber by a few 
seductive movements and then decapitated 


the defenceless sleeper, whereupon she was 
blessed by the High Priest as the liberator 
of the city of Bethulia. All this to lurid 
music concocted by F. Scarlissi of alleged 
Assyrian melodies. However, Lady Rich- 
ardson appeared to please a fair share of 
the audience, though the greatest applause 
of the evening was accorded to the solo 
‘cellist of the Volksoper, Geiger, for the 
splendidly played “Kol Nidrei,” by Max 
Bruch, 

Reinhardt’s “Miracle,” also recently pro 
duced at this house, makes a curious, fore 
shortened impression on the comparatively 
small stage after the monster spectacle at 
the Rotunda last fall. Humperdinck’s 
charming music, however, exercises its full 
effect in these more intimate surroundings 
and shows with what wonderful accuracy 
he illustrates the various happenings. 

ApDIE FuNK. 





CHOOSE OWN SYMPHONY 
PROGRAM IN ST. PAUL 


Popular Concert Introduces Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Rossini, Wolf-Ferrari, 
Liszt and Massenet Numbers 
\ classified 
list of compositions in the répertoire of the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra placed in the 





St. PAuL, MINN., March 1. 


hands of the patrons, together with a re 
quest that a preference for one number 
of each class be indicated by ballot, was 
the means employed by the management 
for learning the wishes of the public in 
the matter of a popular program for Sun 
day afternoon. This was one of a series 
of similar experiments in feeling the pulse 
of the people which has called forth ex 
pressions of approval and, in some cases, a 
surprised admission that the people can be 
trusted to select good things. Moreover 


the experiment has called out the people 
for whose benefit the popular concert is 
supposedly designed. This, with some 


extra privileges extended the guarantors, 
has resulted in very large audiences as the 
season nears its close. 

Wagner’s hold upon the people was in- 
dicated in the choice of the Bridal March 
from “Lohengrin” and Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante from the E Minor Symphony, 
played a few evenings before, was a grati- 
fying choice, inasmuch as it afforded the 
opportunity for satisfaction in a smoother 
and more effective second performance. 


Rossini’s Overture to “William Tell,” 
one ventures to say, has been played more 
often than any other one number during 
the season, yet it has lost none of its power 
to please if its reception Sunday after 
noon may be taken as evidence. As at a 
previous hearing the Intermezzi to Acts 
If and III from Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” proved a suc- 
cessful number. Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2, four movements from Mas- 
senet’s Ballet Suite from “Le Cid,” and 
the Strauss “Gypsy Baron” Waltz com 
pleted the orchestral program. 

Marion Green, bass, was the assisting 
soloist Massenet’s “The Legend of the 
Sage Bush” from “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” was vocally well delivered, but 
with unreasonable disregard for rhythm 
and tempo The same applied to the 
Drinking Song from “Paolo und Fran- 
cesca” and detracted from the effectiveness 
promised by a fine quality of voice and 
ommanding appearance Ps he Ge Be 


Tanara Re-engaged by the von Ende 
School of Music 


The von Ende School of Music of New 
York has re-engaged Maestro Fernando 
Tanara for the season of 1913-14. The 
maestro is the teacher and coach of Ca- 
ruso, Bonci, Slezak, Geraldine Farrar, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Louise Homer, 
and others. 

Victoria Fer, one of the French - so- 
pranos of Oscar Hammerstein’s London 
Opera House company, has been making 
concert appearances in London 
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BRAVO, CARUSO! 

The newspapers are reporting the prosecution, by 
Enrico Caruso, the world-renowned tenor, of a couple 
of blackmailers, who thought they could strike him for 
$15,000, and strengthened their demand with threats. 

Caruso did not lose his head. He did not pay any 
money; but he did communicate with the police, and 
worked so effectively that the would-be blackmailers 
were arrested and brought to justice. 

Evidently the blackmailers had not studied the noted 
tenor’s physiognomy. If they had they would have 
seen that while his face suggests humor and ability, it 
also, especially in the under jaw and the thin lips, 
shows masterful strength and very great will power. 

Caruso’s action will be hailed with satisfaction, for, 
as is well known, there has existed, and exists, in the 
musical field, an organization of grafters and black- 
mailers, built up through a long term of years by a 
master mind in iniquity. Their operations have been 
carried on with apparent impunity. 

As Cesare Lombroso, the great Italian criminologist, 
declared some time ago: 

“The crimes of violence are decreasing in the world, 
but the higher crimes, of which blackmail is one, are 
increasing.” 

Every now and then, however, when the blackmailers 
think they are going to get a little “easy money,” they 
strike the wrong person—they strike one who will 
stand and fight. 

That, however, involves going to court, expense of 
time, labor, money, exposure to cross-examination by 
skilled attorneys, and finally it involves that publicity 
from which most people, especially women, shrink. 

So we say, emphatically: 

“Bravo, Caruso!” 





THE SCRIMMAGE FOR “PARSIFAL” 


It is quite possible that Richard Wagner, were he 
alive to-day, would not find particularly edifying the 
spectacle of the German operatic managers seizing 
upon “Parsifal” to rush it into performance after the 
expiration of the copyright at the end of this year. At 
the same time, were Richard Wagner alive to-day he 


would be so far beyond “Parsifal” that he probably 
would not care any longer what happened to it. 

The position of Wagner in such a case would be very 
different from that of the living members of the Wagner 
family to-day. The most that the latter can do is to 
maintain control, in so far as possible, of the artistic 
heritage left them by Wagner, and such control must 
with the processes of time slip from their grasp. Were 
Wagner alive he would have continued to produce new 
works, and would have had continually less concern for 
the works of the past. Circumstances, however, must 
be accepted as they are, and since Wagner did not live, 
the viewpoint of the Wagner family could scarcely be 
expected to be other than that which it is. 

Were Siegfried Wagner capable of giving to the 
world artistic creations of as significant a character as 
were those of his father, there would also be less acute 
concern, on the part of those who sympathize with the 
Wagner family in the present situation, as to the fate 
of the works of the older man. For it is the way of the 
world to forget the old when the new is sufficiently at- 
tractive. 

The spectacle of the operatic managers of Germany 
seizing upon the liberated “Parsifal” as a pack of dogs 
would upon a bone is, in truth, not particularly edifying, 
but it has at least the merit of inevitability, and good 
in the long run will come of it. The good does not 
always arrive in pretty forms. The world’s good is 
ever dependent upon the breaking up of customs and 
traditions, even the most beautiful, very particularly 
with respect to art and the conditions that hem it in. 
It is inevitable that “Parsifal” should at last go forth 
to the whole people,.and it is good that it should do 
so, despite the fact that the scrimmage for it among 
the operatic managers is not the pleasantest of sights. 





SHALL ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN SING? 

The present possibility of discontinuing musical in- 
struction during a number of years in the New York 
public school courses is inviting much expression of 
opinion throug® the press. The general consensus of 
opinion appears to be that it would be unwise and even 
outrageous to discontinue the teaching of sight reading 
and revert to rote singing. 

“Musician,” writing from Brooklyn to the New York 
Times, urges that singing should not be required of 
entire classes, but only from those pupils who enjoy it, 
and who are naturally musically inclined. The writer 
of the letter allows that it is perfectly correct to teach 
children in elementary schools songs, hymns, etc.— 
material which is national or traditional. He argues 
that it is senseless to teach high school students in 
general, for boys and girls of this age are not musical, 
and he insists that it is impossible to teach music work 
of any nature to a class of one hundred pupils, and that 
orchestras, glee clubs and choral societies are the only 
school organizations which evoke and maintain interest. 

“Musician” stands, in certain respects, on very 
dubious ground. To teach children in elementary 
schools songs, hymns, etc., and then to turn them out 
from all musical care and consideration for six -years 
or forever, is the very process which breeds a race of 
Americans that cannot stand up and sing through a 
stanza and a half of the poem “America.” ‘ Musician” 
says that as one looks over the faces of a class during 
the singing hour it is “not hard to tell the ones who 
are enjoying the work and those who are doing it be- 
cause they will receive some punishment if they fail to 
participate.” 

Such talk is wholly absurd. In the first place, such 
a statement is equally true of the “Three R’s,” and in 
the second place the fact that the pupils are not enjoy- 
ing it is just as likely to be the teacher’s fault as their 
own. There are very great reasons why general singing 
work should be more enjoyable to pupils than the 
various sorts of brain and desk work required of them. 
It gives them a chance for the exercise of physical 
vigor, and for the venting of pent-up spirits. But if 
singing is made dry head work instead of such an ex- 
hilarating exercise, the children will certainly not 
enjoy it. 

The great children’s choral conductor, William L. 
Tomlins, will take a crowd of gamins from the gutter— 
and he has done so—and, rebellious as they are at the 
outset, will have them singing like young angels in a 
little while, and thoroughly enjoying themselves. Gen- 
eral class singing without plenty of red blood is worse 
than nothing. 

As to boys and girls of high school age not being 
musical, it can also be said that they are not mathe- 
matical, nor chemical, nor geographical. It is scarcely 
ever that a boy or girl of that age has the slightest idea 
of what he or she is in any respect. 

“Musician’s” contention is without any logical basis. 
It is, of course, well to give the more musically inclined 
a chance for higher development in special musical 
organizations, but it is wrong to omit singing at any 
time from the education of a healthy young person. 
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Sergei Klibansky and a Successful Operatic Pupil, Tilla 
Jansen 


It is not often that a European teacher who comes to 
America to follow his art leaves behind him a constantly 
growing reputation, yet such is the case with Sergei Kli- 
bansky. Just at the time Mr. Klibansky decided to 
come to America his pupil, Tilla Jansen, was chosen to 
create the rdle of the Goose-girl in “Konigskinder at 
the Hamburg Stadttheater. Her success was such that 
the rédle has remained hers and she has won decided 
successes in other parts. The result has been that Mr. 
Klibansky during his vacation time in Europe is com- 
pelled to devote time to teaching operatic aspirants who 
wish to study with Miss Jansen’s teacher. 


Rappold—Marie Rappold, who sailed on the Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie on March 4 to sing in Helsingfors, 
will return the latter part of April to appear at the 
Spartansburg Festival, the Houston and Syracuse 
Sangerfests and the May Music Festival at Ann Arbor. 


Schelling—Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, is 
a great lover of mountain-climbing, and his favorite 
companion in his Alpine expeditions is a bull terrier, 
“Niko,” a dog with a considerable reputation as a 
fighter. 

Hempel—Frieda Hempel believes that American 
women have led the world in the battle for sex equality. 
Germany in particular is indebted to the example of 
American women, she declares, even more than to the 
militant English women. 


Cavalieri—When Lina Cavalieri visited Boston re- 
cently a special police guard was furnished her at her 
request. The man chosen to protect the singer and 
her jewels was Captain Goode, known as the “hand- 
somest cop” in Boston. 


Tetrazzini—Because Mme. Tetrazzini interested her- 
self in his behalf after he had made a violin for her in 
prison, Charles Alberto, serving a life sentence in the 
Massachusetts State Prison for slaying his wife, has 
been granted a pardon. The prima donna wrote a letter 
pleading for mercy for the prisoner. 


Genée—Adeline Genée, the dancer, is said to have 
made an engagement to appear in vaudeville next season 
under the management of Martin Beck. Her present 
company, now On a concert tour, will appear with her in 
“ illustrations of the history of the dance from 1710 to 
1843. 


Muratore—Lucien Muratore, tenor of the Paris 
Opéra, who is making an American tour with Mme. 
Lina Cavalieri, was a Shakespearian actor before he 
made his début in opera. For an entire season he was 
the leading man for Rejane at the Odeon in Paris, and 
one of his greatest successes was Romeo to the Juliet of 
that famous French actress. 


_ Rabinoff—In memory of his young wife, Marie La 
Salle Rabinoff, whose death a few months ago cut off a 
brilliant career as a singer, Max Rabinoff, the impre- 
sario, has decided to offer a scholarship to the young 
woman he finds to possess “the perfect voice, the equal 
of my wife’s.” Mr. Rabinoff promises to have the schol- 
arship provide for study under the best masters abroad. 


Huss—Henry Holden Huss, in a recent interview 
with Eugen Ysaye, showed the great Belgian master his 
Violin Sonata, op. 19, which the violinist found so indi- 
vidual that he has promised him a performance at the 
first possible opportunity. Showing him his “Two In- 
termezzi” for piano (which are called “Brahmsianer” by 
the composer) M. Ysaye remarked epigrammatically: 
“Nothing stolen, but the perfume of Brahms is there.” 


_Miller—The National Federation of Women’s Musical 

Clubs has just honored Christine Miller with an in- 
vitation to give the only artist’s recital at the biennial 
congress, which will be held in Chicago late in April. 
But, unfortunately, Miss Miller was already engaged 
for that time for the Spring Festival at Hartsville. S. C.. 
under the auspices of Coker College and could not be 
released for the Chicago date. 


_Hagemann—Richard Hagemann, accompanist and as- 

sistant conductor, is one of the busiest and most 
versatile men at the Metropolitan Opera. It is his 
duty to plan rehearsals and arrangements of the réper- 
tory and in general fill the duties of executive aid to 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza during the illness of Francesco 
Romei. On the day of the premiére of “Cyrano” at 
the Metropolitan Mr. Hagemann conducted a perform- 
ance of “Hansel und Gretel” in the afternoon and ful- 
filled in the evening the important duties of prompter 
for the Damrosch opera, for which his knowledge of 
English as well as of music made him the one artist 
available. 
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Dear MusicAt AMERICA: 


Straws, they say, show the way the wind 
blows. Here is a little incident which is 
significant because it means that national 
spirit in our musical affairs is beginning to 
establish itself and be recognized. As we 
all know, it has heretofore been necessary 
for American singers not only tu go abroad 
but to transform their English names into 
foreign ones before they dared to venture 
back with any hope of a fair reception and 
a chance for success. 


There is now in this country a talented 
young tenor whose name is, properly, 
Thomas Egan, who changed himself over 
into Tomaso Egani. I notice that since the 
success of John McCormack, particularly 
in Irish songs and ballads, he has changed 
himself back and now is simply Thomas 
Egan again. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to 
say that a criticism which has, at times, 
been expended upon Riccardo Martin, to 
the effect that he tried to Italianize at least 
part of his name, is not justified. I know 
from Martin himself that he really had 
nothing to do with it. 

It all happened in the early days of his 
career in Italy, when he was singing in the 
old Italian répertoire. His manager, when 
they were getting up the first posters to 
announce the arrival of a talented new 
tenor, considered that the name _ Richard 
Martin would be impossible for the Ital- 
ians, and so, without Martin’s knowledge 
or consent, he suddenly found himself billed 
as Riccardo Martin. As such he made his 
first successes, and so the name stayed. 

x * * 

Musicians will rejoice at the official an- 
nouncement that Carl Muck, the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is not 
going to resign and return to Europe at 
the end of this season. Nor is Felix Wein- 
gartner to be his successor. It seems that 
Dr. Muck’s contract will last four more 
years; that is to say, till 1916. 

It is true that Dr. Muck has had many 
offers from abroad, but he is noc only well 
satisfied with his contract but more than 
pleased with the success of his work and 
with the enthusiastic reception given to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra whenever 
and wherever it plays. 

Without detracting at all from the work 
of Dr. Muck’s distinguished predecessors it 
can be said, with truth, that under his di- 
rection the orchestra has won a popular 
and artistic success, even greater than that 
it enjoyed before. 

* x * 


W. B. Chase, of the New York Evening 
Sun, reminds us that it is just about twenty- 
five years ago that Maud Powell first in- 
troduced the Tschaikowsky Violin Con- 
certo which she played the other night at 
the Philharmonic concert. 

When she first brought the work to the 
attention of the public it was at the old 
Chickering Hall, on Fifth avenue, in 1888, 
when a series of symphony concerts were 
given with Seidl as conductor. Chickering 
Hall, as you know, was torn down some 
years ago and is now occupied by a large 
apartment house. 

I can remember when, over forty years 
ago, it was built, as a result of the ambition 
of the members of the old Chickering 
house, notably C. Frank Chickering, to 
compete with the Steinways, who then had 
the only music hall of any importance in 
New York City. 

The old Chickering Hall was beautiful 
and had a wonderful acoustic. It was 
opened, I remember well, by Dr. Hans von 
filow, who made a great sensation as 
much by his piano playing as he did soon 
after by an interview in the New York 


Sun, in which he abused the Germans to 
his heart’s content and accused them of 
drinking altogether too much beer. 

[ can also remember that at this time 
Von Bulow was so enraged with the Ger- 
mans, who fell on him tooth and nail on 
account of his unfortunate reference to 
their beer-absorbing propensities, that he 
began then and continued for some time 
after to sign himself De Bilow instead of 
Von Bulow. This attempt to Frenchify his 
name only served to irritate the good Ger- 
mans still further and exposed the worthy 


Doctor to any amount of caricaturing in 


the German papers. 

The first series of symphony concerts at 
Chickering Hall were not given by Anton 
Seidl—those came later; but by the late 
Gotthold Carlberg, a very talented mu- 
sician and equally able as a critic and 
writer on musical subjects. In fact, Carl- 
berg was the principal critic on the old 
Musical and Dramatic Times, which was 
the paper at that time run by the present 
editor of MusicaL AMERICA. 

Carlberg, by the bye, was the first to pro- 
duce a Wagnerian opera in this country, 
which he did with “The Flying Dutchman,” 
with money furnished by an Austrian 
prince, who was a great music lover. In 
this opera the leading rdle, Senta, was 
played by Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim, who 
is still living in this city and is much re- 
spected as a very competent and talented 
singing teacher. 

At the Carlberg symphony concerts a 
great sensation was made by Julia Rivé- 
King, pianist and a splendid Beethoven 
player. She was an American girl, born 
in Cincinnati, of French-American parents. 
For many years she toured the country, 
any played in one of the first tours that 
the late Theodore Thomas made with his 
orchestra. Later she married Frank H. 
King, a traveling piano salesman, a very 
amiable and hard working man who had 
done much to assist her career. 

King was a character whose particular 
specialty was his propensity to devour an 
entire large mince pie with a glass of iced 
milk after each one of his wife’s concerts. 
He always said he could not stand a heavy 
supper, ° 

To return to Maud Powell. What a 
wonderful artist and woman she is—full 
of life, and full of ambition. Already 
with a fortune, she still continues at her 
work and brings beautiful music into the 
most extraordinary out-of-the-way, far-off 
places. Way up in Alaska she has given 
concerts; way off in New Zealand; up in 
the wilds of the Northwest of Canada; 
among the Hawaiians: among the non- 
descript population of South Africa; and 
always with the same result—an enthus- 
iastic reception which culminated in an 
ovation. 

x * x 


You will remember that when Signor 
Bonci gave a recital the latter part of 
Kebruary he introduced a young colora- 
tura singer, Martina Zatella, who, it 
appears, 1s an American girl, and whose 
real name is Miss Z. E. Martin, the 
daughter of a minister in a Michigan vil- 
lage, 

Some of the criticism of the young lady’s 
singing not having been altogether favor- 
able, due somewhat, no doubt, to the fact 
that she was placed on the program with 
so great a representative of the vocal art, 
and also to the fact that she is still very 
young, Signor Bonci came to the rescue 
in a public letter, in which he scores some 
points which are deserving of attention. 

In the first place, the Signor makes the 
sound and significant declaration that he 
believes he is accomplishing a “noble 
action,” to use his own words, in helping 
a young girl in her struggle to win recog- 
nition in her own country. 

Furthermore, as to her ability and chance 
of success, he takes the stand that he, with 
all his long years of experience and the 
recognition he has received from the press 
and the public during the course -of the 
seven years he has been with us, should 
be credited, not only with sincerity, but 
with good judgment in presentin~ the young 
lady, and that it is most unreasonable, and 
also unjust, to put him in the position of 
having for any reason whatever placed be- 
fore the public a young lady who, what- 
ever her personal charms might be, was, 
from an artistic standpoint, as yet not 
equal to the task she undertook. 

As Signor Bonci says, 

“Here is a young lady who has a serious 
musical foundation. To this she adds a 
particularly sweet voice, which she uses 
with a taste and skill unusual for a 
débutante, and, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, she has been mostly warmly wel- 
comed. 3esides this, she is intelligent.” 
He believes, therefore, she is destined for 
a brilliant future. 

Thus we have practically the enthusi- 
asm and conviction of certainly one of the 
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greatest artists that ever came to this coun 
try squarely pitted against some of the 
writers for the press, who will contend, of 
course, for their point of view nevertheless. 

While I did not have the opportunity to 
hear the young lady, | am inclined to ren 
der a Scotch verdict, to the extent of say- 
ing that possibly both the critics and the 
Signor are right, the trouble being that 
they view the case from entirely different 
standpoints. 

lhe critics, having a very high standard 
in their minds, created not merely out of 
their own consciousness but by the great 
number of artists of the first rank whom 
they hear at the opera and in concert, with- 
out any disposition whatever to be unfair, 
cannot bring themselves suddenly to 
appreciate the possibilities of a young 
artist who appears before them for the 
lirst time. 

On the other hand, the great artist, 
Signor Bonci, who has been through the 
mill himself, can see these possibilities 
and see through and beyond the immatur- 
ity of the young singer, and so he exerts 
himself to present her to the public as 
favorably as he can, to fight for her, as 
well as teach her, and so, eventually launch 
her into a successful public career. 

And here there is a point which cannot 
be too often repeated, that in taking this 
position Signor Bonci emphatically rep- 
resents the chivalrous attitude of the Italian 
people on this question. The _ Italians, 
wherever there is any talent, are ready to 


encourage it. We, unfortunately, have been 
so spoiled in this country that we are ill 
disposed to listen to any but artists of the 
highest rank, and that is one of the many 
reasons why our young singers still have 
to go abroad to gain, not only experience, 
hut reputation, before they can hope for 
any success among their own people, and 
in their own country. 

It was your editor who the other day 
referred in a public interview to an inci- 
dent which occurred at the dinner given to 
encourage the giving of opera in English, 
when Director Russell, of the Boston Opera 
Ilouse, declared that the announcement of 
the appearance of a young débutante in one 
of the old operas would empty the Metro- 
politan in New York, but it would crowd 
the Scala in Milan, for the Italians would 
go to such a performance, partly from cu- 
riosity, partly with the hope of hearing, 
perhaps, some wonderful new talent, and 
also with the desire of being right in at 
the very début of what might be, some 
day, a great and distinguished career. 

That, I think, is the attitude of Signor 
Bonci in this matter, and in it he is typ- 
ically Italian. He also shows that there is 
nothing more becoming in a great artist 
of world-wide reputation than the en- 
couragement of young talent, by bringing 
it before the public with auspicious sur- 
roundings. 

x * * 
To give you some idea of the won- 
[Continued on next page] 
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derful wave of interest in opera which has 
swept over the country, let me tell you 
that in a number of cities musical pro- 
fessors are giving explanatory recitals of 
famous operas, with musical illustrations. 
One of these took place not so long ago 
at the home of Mr. W. S. B. Parker, at 
Long Branch, N. J., where Professor F. 
K. Ball began a full season of such re- 
citals, and took for his subject “Les 
Huguenots.” 

The professor first read a historical pre- 
face, relating to the Huguenots in the Six- 
teenth Century under the leadership of 
Henry of Navarre, Admiral Col.gny and 
others, and he also discussed the leaders of 
the opposing party, the Duke de Guise, the 
Queen-Mother Katherine de Medici, and 
Charles the Ninth. He described the ter- 
rible massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Next he took up the life of the com- 
poser, Meyerbeer, and the text. 

Musical illustrations of the opera fol- 
lowed, stress being laid upon the various 
dramatic climaxes, while the more beauti- 
ful portions of the work were pointed out. 

Later, in this. series, the professor 
gave other explanatory recitals, including 
“Aida,” and after that the music dramas 
of Richard Wagner figured. 

This kind of educational work is going 
on in private homes, in schools, in colleges, 
in conservatories, all over the country, and 
it accounts a great deal for the wonderful 
uplift that has come in our musical life. 

It also accounts for the fact that the 
standard by which artists, composers, sing- 
ers, pianists, musicians and even teachers 
themselves are judged to-day, has been 
enormously raised in the last generation, 
indeed within the last decade. 


ok * *k 
i r 


Lina Cavalieri and Monsieur Muratore 
made a popular success at the Hippodrome 
on Sunday night, even if they did not please 
all the critics. Mme Cavalieri looked more 
charming than ever. Full evening dress 
certainly suits her. While she retains 
some of the shortcomings which have been 
characteristic of her singing, at the same 
time it is but fair to her to say that she 
has improved considerably. 

Of M. Muratore, the former leading 
tenor of the grand opera of Paris, it can 
be said that he presents all the beauties, the 
grace and charm of the French style, and 
also some characteristics which are not 
so pleasing, especially to those who do not 
particularly care for the falsetto and the 
head voice, 

These two singers, however, illustrated 
how difficult it is for artists accustomed 
to the operatic stage, with scenery, cos- 
tumes and an orchestra between them and 
the public, to make, in full dress, on the 
concert platform, a successful attempt to 
convey the meaning of operatic music by 
action. It seems out of place. Indeed, 
some of.the critics, notably Mr. Henderson, 
were inclined to treat the performance 
more or less from a humorous point of 
view. 

When the two appear in costume, as, for 
instance, Clément and Maggie Teyte did, 
they will, no doubt, be more acceptable, and 
their efforts will meet with a greater meas- 
ure of success. 

\t a Sunday night performance, however, 
such a course is impossible as our Puri- 
tanical laws do not permit a person to 
appear in costume on the stage on Sun- 
day. 


The distinguished musical critic of the 
London Saturday Review, Mr. Runciman, 
has been moved to some aggressive writ- 
ing by the growing disposition of orches- 
tral conductors to perform all kinds of 


antics. He suggests that the conductor 
be put in a kind of sentry box, where the 
publ.c cannot see him, and thus some tel- 
ented conductors will be saved from laps- 
ing into a mental and moral state a little 
higher than that of the unadulterated 
charlatan, and a little lower than that of 
the chimpanzee. 

Conductors, he thinks, at present suffer 
from their backs being too much looked 
at, so that they gradually cease to think 
of the effect of their gestures on the play- 
ers in front of them, and think entirely of 
the impression made on the audience be- 
hind them. 

In fact, the conductor, according to Mr. 
Runciman, has become a kind of solo gym- 
nast, and so he has become a nuisance. 

The tendency for conductors to gesticu- 
late a great deal dates back, in this country, 
a few years to the début of a smart young 
Italian, by the name of Creatore, who 
acquired a certain vogue by dancing about 
on the stage among the orchestra as if he 
were demented. He had numerous im- 
itators. 

Of our orchestral directors of distinc- 
tion it can be said that they all exercise 
a certain reserve in their movements, and 
do not expose themselves to Mr. Runci- 
man’s drastic criticism. 

There is, of course, the other extreme, 
which the late Theodore Thomas somewhat 
exemplified; namely, an almost rigid de- 
meanor. Thomas could be very emphatic 
in his movements at rehearsals, but at the 
performance before the public he preserved 
almost the attitude of a stoic, and so many 
thought him cold, which, indeed, he never 
was. He simply had an aversion to any- 
thing which might even suggest charlatan- 
ism, 

k * * 

When the newspapers announced that 
Andreas Dippel, director of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, had insured 
the transcontinental tour of his €ompany 
against earthquake, fire, delays and acci- 
dents, for the large sum of over a million 
and a quarter, many persons thought it 
was nothing but the work of a clever press 
agent, who had adopted a novel method of 
attracting public attention. But when the 
lirst section of the special train, containing 
the chorus and the working staff, went off 
the tracks, and turned over, on account of 
a broken rail, four miles east of Fort Han- 
cock, the matter took on a very different 
aspect. 

Luckily none of the company was hurt, 
the only ones injured being the crew of the 
dining car. 

The incident illustrates the great risk to 
which impresarios with such a large com- 
pany are exposed, not merely by delay, but 
hy accident. All their plans may be upset, 
and instead of reaping a handsome reward 
for their enterprise, they are liable to be 
exposed to serious loss. 

Another aspect of the seriousness of 
operatic life was graphically illustrated by 
Riccardo Martin in a clever interview in 
the Sun of last Sunday, in which the 
noted American tenor gave a graphic de- 
scription of some of the trying experiences 
through which he had passed, when he had 
been taken suddenly sick, and still had 
sung, in order not to disappoint the public, 
or, just before the premiére of a new opera, 
had developed a raging toothache, and was 
in agony every minute of the time he was 
on the stage, indeed suffered so much that 
when the performance was over he fainted. 

As I have often said before, the people in 
front, including some of the critics, who 
only can judge by appearances, have little 
idea of the stress and strain upon all con- 
cerned in the giving of opera, which, to be 
successful, means the harmonious inter- 
working of so many elements, any one of 
which, if it should fail, is apt to destroy 
the effect of the whole. 

That was a moSt interesting and indeed 
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valuable interview with your Editor which 
the Times published on Sunday to the ex- 
tent of a whole page. Among one of the 
points. made by Mr. Freund was his convic- 
tion that the future of opera in this coun- 
try would be in the direction of gripping 
music-drama, the subjects for which would 
be furnished by the life of to-day, rather 
than by the life of other peoples, in other 
countries, in a far-off time, and that this 
would come to pass largely through the 
recognition of the value in opera of the 
man who writes the libretto, who has hith- 
erto been relegated more or less to the rear, 
and certainly, as Charles Henry Meltzer of 
the American has persistently .pointed out, 
has always been badly paid. 

It will, however, need more than a man 
who can write a good libretto in the way 
of literary attainment. As Mr. Henderson 
has shown in the Sun, not only must the 
composer understand the musical value of 
words, but the man who writes the libretto 
must write singable sentences. 

This, by the bye, was a point cleverly 
brought out some time ago in MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Riccardo Martin, who quoted 
a number of sentences from one or two of 
the modern operas to show that it was al- 
most impossible to enunciate them and, at 
the same time, sing them. 

Great minds sometimes work to the same 
conclusion, though they are widely apart. I 
see that in the very same issue of the Times 
which printed Mr. Freund’s notable inter- 
view, John Philip Sousa expressed about 
the same idea, to the effect that we shall 
find the subjects for our operas of the 
future in the life of to-day and in our own 
country. 

The reason that we have not done so 
before, Mr. Sousa says, is because it be- 
came the custom, in times past, to set the 
scene of action in some kingdom or princi- 
pality where the postal service did not 
reach, and then to build a story about the 
mythical personages inhabiting such strange 
and unfamiliar localities. 

However, that has changed, says Mr. 
Sousa, for the American as a stage char- 
acter has already received recognition in 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” “The Girl of the 
Golden West” and, let us not forget, in 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma.” 

Discussing with some musicians and 
also with some regular opera-goers, a re- 
cent performance at the Metropolitan, I 
suggested that before we went any fur- 
ther, it might be well for us to come to 
some agreement as to what we all meant, 


when we used the term “artist.” I found 
a great variety of opinion. 

Personally, I said, that I considered the 
term should apply only to those who pos- 
sessed versatility; that is, were able to 
reach a certain high artistic standard in 
roles of entirely different character, and 
that I would not concede to any singer 
or actor the right to be considered an art- 
ist, certainly of the first rank, whose abili- 
ties were confined to a certain small range 
of parts which suited their particular per- 
sonality; in fact, parts in which their per- 
sonality was prominently figured, which it 
was impossible for them to modify or 
change so as to make it fit in other roles. 

“For that reason,” said I, “Mme. Gad- 
ski has always appealed to me strongly, 
although I have really no reason what- 
ever to pose as her champion. Here is a 
woman who can present with equal suc- 
cess Santuzza, Pamina in a Mozart opera, 
and who is, at the same time, charming in 
a modern work like “Versiegelt,” can also 
present an unsurpassed Briinnhilde, and 
cap the climax with a matchless /solde.” 

Then, too, Mme. Gadski has further 
claim upon my appreciation, in that I 
never remember going to an operatic per- 
formance and finding a notice that in con- 
sequence Of her “indisposition” the opera 
would be changed for the night; and so, 
to her great versatility and undoubted 
artistic powers( she adds the charm of ab- 
solute reliability! 

x * * 

Boston has been seriously shocked of late, 
as you know, not only by Mary Garden’s 
realistic performance in “Tosca,” but by a 
published interview with Mrs. Russell, the 
wife of the director of the opera, who chose 
as her subject “The Iniquity of Flirtation.” 
Now comes Frieda Hempel, who, while pre- 
senting the role of Violetta in “La Travi- 
ata,” wore a gorgeous anklet of gold, en- 
crusted with diamonds, so that every time 
she raised her skirt the gems dazzled the 
eyes of the bald heads in the front row, 
who had got word what was going to hap- 
pen and were there en masse! 

[ have read some of the criticisms of the 
performance, and I find that about twenty 
per cent was devoted to the singers in the 
opera, and about eighty per cent was de- 
voted to Frieda’s anklet. 

Now, whether this shows the condition of 
the minds of some of the critics, or their 
ideas as to what interests the Bostonian 
opera-goers, is wholly beyond 
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BUSONI AN ENIGMATIC TEACHER 


Herma Menth Recalls Her Studies with Italian Pianist, Who 
Aimed to Preserve Pupil’s Individuality, Placing Small Stress 
on Technical Means—Difficulties of a Piano Student with 
Disinclination for Knowledge of Bassoons—No Belligerency 
in This Lisztian Interpreter 








66 ONESTLY, I am no fighter!” 

Such was the confession made 
the other morning by Herma Menth to a 
visitor at her New York apartment over- 
looking the Hudson River. Her admission 
of a lack of belligerency was not called 
forth by any challenge to mortal combat, 
but was apropos of the visitor’s expression 
of wonderment at the dynamic power of 
the little Austrian pianist as a Liszt inter- 
preter. 

“Really, | am not a good fighter,” in- 
sisted Miss Menth, “in spite of the fact 
that I bring to the playing of the Liszt 
Concerto as much muscular strength as if 
I were a man. After I have finished play- 
ing the ‘Mazeppa’ Etude, my Liszt fa- 
vorite, people have asked me if the piano 
were not actually wounded. From this 
one might expect me to be dangerous when 
it came to a fight, but I assure you that 
my thirteen-year-old sister can ‘lay me out,’ 
as you call it.” 

This little Viennese artist expressed no 





Menth, the 
Pianist 


Herma Young Austrian 


regret at her lack of physical combative 
ness, as she found little need for such a 
pugilistic quality in the career of a feminine 
pianist. , 

“Do I get my playing strength from my 
shoulders?” she continued. “How should 
| know! I suppose | put the nerve force 
of my whole body into my playing—that 
may be the chief secret. \t any rate, | 
have all the necessary physical develop 
ment,” and here the young musician held 
up her arms with fists clenched, quite in 
the approved mode of a Sandow. 

“Athletics have given me_ all the 
strength I possess,’ was Miss Menth’s ex 
planation, “for ever since a youngster I’ve 
been active in outdoor sports. Every Sum 
mer, when I go home to see my parents 
in Vienna, I spend most of my time bi- 


cycling, swimming and horseback riding. 
Lots of medals l’ve won for swimming, 
and as for horseback riding, horses are my 
real friends. If ever | have money it won't 


be an automobile that I’ll buy but a good 
riding horse.” 


As Viennese as Strauss Waltzes 


Krom the fact that Miss Menth is 
strongly Lisztian in her pianistic pref- 
erences and from the general American 
uncertainty as to the ethnological make-up 
of Austria-Hungary, this artist has fre- 
quently been referred to as the ‘Hungarian 
pianist.” Actually, she is as Viennese as 
the Strauss waltzes themselves, having 
lived in the Austrian capital all her life 
until she set out for American conquests 
upon the advice of an uncle. 

It was at the Royal Conservatory of 
Vienna that Miss Menth gained her mu- 
sical education, with a zealous teacher, 
Franz Zottman, guiding her pianistic hands 
prior to her receiving of the diploma. 
Prof. Zottman was anxious for his tal- 
ented pupil to continue her studies under 
his wing, but the conservatory offered her 
as a scholarship a course in the master 
class of Ferruccio Busoni, which turned 
out for the best, in that her old professor 
died shortly afterward. She had also en- 
joyed the instruction of Emil Sauer, who 
was also on the artistic staff of the school. 

“Busoni was an enigmatic sort of 
teacher,” reminisced Miss Menth. “Some- 
times a pupil would ask him how she 
should hold her fingers, and his_ reply 
would be, ‘1 don’t care how you hold your 
lingers, just so you play well.’ We were 
all supposed to be technically equipped 
before we reached his class, and he would 
not concern himself about such matters. 
In the matter of interpretation he would 
urge us to preserve any individuality that 
we might have, for, as he said, ‘There is 
no value to a pianist who merely plays 
like some one else. Of course, if we in- 
terpreted a work out of all keeping with 
the composer s meaning he would remark, 
‘Your reading of that is a bit queer.’ 

“Much of my instruction I used to get 
from hearing other pupils play for Busoni 
and applying to myself the criticisms which 
he made of their work. Also, he used to 
play for us an hour or two at a time, and 
that experience was the most informing 
of all. | remember hearing Busoni play in 
New York a couple of years ago, and his 
playing of the second strain of Choptn’s 
‘Funeral March’ might not have been ac 
cepted from a lesser artist, although he 
received an ovation at the close of the 
sonata.” 

Hlere Miss Menth stepped to the piano 
ind played this second movement, first with 
the plaintive legato that is generally ap 
plied to it, and then with a more decisive 
touch and an increased tempo, such as she 
recalled was the reading of Busoni. “No 
doubt, he wished to convey a sense of des 
peration which might have as much of a 
place in a funeral march as the’ usual 
gentle sorrow pictured in that passage.” 


Piano Classes ‘‘de Luxe’’ 


‘Some time later Busoni left the con 
servatory because he had a falling out with 
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Miss Menth Greets a Friendly Equine During a Visit to Amityville, L. I. 


a new director, who wanted him to obey 
the rules for faculty members, while Bu- 
soni insisted that he was an artist, not a 
mere teacher. [or instance, he persisted in 
smoking during his classes, even giving a 
clagrette to his pupils. The Baroness Op- 
penheim invited him to hold his classes in 
her music room, where the lessons became 
somewhat of a function, with tea served, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

Miss Menth’s winning of her diploma 
and admission to Busoni’s class was not 
without its share of hindrances, personified 
in one of the professors, who disliked her 
in that she did not take kindly to his 
course in the science of the various mu- 
sical instruments. “As | was going to be 
a concert pianist,” related Miss Menth, “I 
did not.see what sense there was in my 
learning such things as the ‘fagott’ and of 
what wood it was made, etc. It was all 
right for me to learn harmony and the 
history of the piano and organ, but | 
wasn’t a bit interested in bassoons, so the 
professor called me ‘lazy!’ 

“When | took my final examination in 
this science of instruments the professor 
gave me the mark of ‘five,’ which was be 
low the passing grade of three. Until | 
passed tais course | would not be allowed 
to take the piano examination which 
should give me my diploma, so my piano 
teacher urged the professor to give me 
another examination, as | was to be a con 
cert pianist, not a teacher, and it was not 
necessary for me to know all about these 
instruments. /lerr Professor did give me 
another trial and also a worse mark than 
the first one, a ‘six’ this time, 

“My teacher now begged him to pass 
me through, for, he said, | had a real tal 
ent, and the director joined him in this; 
but the professor still refused, as he in 
sisted that I was lazy. my classmates 
added their plea and one girl even spoke 
to the professor in his own language, Rou 
manian, but it was of no use. It was now 
just two hours before the piano examina 
tion, and the director told me that he was 
sorry, but it had been the rule of the con 
servatory from the start not to admit a 
student to the final test with one course 
untinished. 

“The entrants in the piano test were 
called up alphabetically! and when ‘Menth’ 
was called out my classmates left the door 
slightly ajar, so that they might find out 
what was happening to me. Il was trem 
bling with nervousness when the director 
announced, ‘It is contrary to all precedent, 
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but since you have shown such decided 
talent it has been decided that you are to 
take this test, even without passing the 
other examination.’ 

“To make me prose that I was worthy 
of this exception in my favor thev picked 
out the most difficult piece in the list. You 
may imagine with what intensity of pur- 
pose | attacked this, and at the close Kmil 
Sauer, who was one of the inspectors, ex 
claimed, ‘Bravo, Menth!’ I had passed, 
and my classmates were so delighted that 
they formed a little procession and walked 
home with me. 

“The instrumenten professor had stayed 
away from the test on account of illness 
(?), and when | met him the next day he 
remarked, ‘It’s too bad, Menth, but you 
were lasy.. 1 then had the pleasure of 
informing him that | had received my 
diploma, and | shall be glad some day to 
go back and tell him of my success in 
\merica.” moh. 


Maud Powell’s Sioux City Recital 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 196.—The fourth 
concert of the Heizer Music School series 
was given Friday night, February 9, at 
the Grand Theater when the largest and 
most highly cultured audience ever as 
sembled in Sioux City greeted Maud 
Powell, violinist, with enthusiastic applause 
Mrs. Heizer had selected patrons from 
among the most appreciative musical peopl 
of the city, tickets having been sold in ad 
vance not only in Sioux City, but in the 
surrounding towns, extending to Omaha. 
Mme. Powell was generous with extra 
numbers, responding to numerous requests. 
\ reception was held at the Martin Hotel 
after the concert. 


Schindler Ill, MacDowell Chorus Concert 
Postponed 


Because of the illness of its conductor, 
kurt Schindler, the MacDowell Chorus of 
the Schola Cantorum has postponed its 
concert from Wednesday evening, March 
12, at Carnegie Hall, to the middle of 
April, the exact date to be announced 
later. The chorus 1s continuing its re- 
hearsals and will participate with the Phil 
harmonic Society in giving the  winth 
Symphony of Beethoven on March 27 
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Dr. Otto Neitzel’s opera, “Der Bar 
barina.” which had its premiere in Crefeld 
a year ago, has been produced in Cologne 
with success. 
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VALUE OF OCTAVE STUDY TO THE PIANO STUDENT 





By HARRIETTE BROWER 


CTAVE playing is a branch of technic 

to which teachers and players often 

fail to give sufficient attention. The causes 
for this neglect are various. The hand may 
be so small that octave stretching is a great 
effort. Then, too, the hand may be very 
weak, in which case octaves prove exceed- 
ingly fatiguing. Teachers think their young 
pupils need not be troubled with the sub- 
ject, and so put off the matter to a more 
convenient time. They are content to use 
pieces “without octaves,” or with as few as 


possible. They do not realize that the 
foundation of octave work can be laid in 
the early stages of piano study, though the 
octave can first be used in modified forms. 

The truth of the matter is that octave 


work is of great importance in piano study,: 


not only as a necessity for the playing of 
pieces, but as a means of developing 
strength of arms and hands, lightness of 
wrist, firmness of fingers and arched posi- 
tion of hands. The reason why many 
teachers fight shy of this subject may either 
be an indifference to it or an inability to 
cope with it. When octaves occur in the 
pieces they are teaching, they dispose of 
them some way—any way—with a sigh of 
relief that there are no more of the trouble- 
some things. 

Octaves should not be attempted at hap- 
hazard; they need definite preparation and 
systematic study. The rewards will be 
twofold—ability to play them when they 
occur in pieces and a great gain in tech- 
nical strength and facility. Many modern 
works bristle with octaves. Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies and other compositions 
abound in them. It is impossible to play 
such music without command of octaves. 
Pieces like the Fourth and Sixth Rhap- 
sodies, the Erlking of Liszt, the Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 10; “On the Mountain,” 
Grieg; “Ungeduld,” Moszkowski, and a 
host of other things must be barred out of 
the répertoire of the player who cannot 
“do” octaves. 


The Small Hand 


Let us see what difficulties stand in the 
way of successful octave playing. The 
first one seems to be a small hand, but that 
may not be an insurmountable one. The 
small hand may never have been developed. 
Treated with proper exercises, intelligently 
applied, it will generally grow to fit the 
octave in time. Small hands can be 
stretched, massaged and gradually assisted 
to reach wider intervals between all the 
fingers. This kind of study cannot be 
rushed and care must be taken not to over- 
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At the concert of the Bluethner Orchestra in 
Bluethner Saal, Lillian Shimberg played the 
Weber Konzertstueck with a surety which in 
no wise betrayed the début of a very young 
girl. She was very much at ease and did not 
show the slightest sign of stage fright or ner- 
vousness. Indeed, it was almost amusing to see 
the composed and self-possessed manner with 
which she gave the orchestra her instructions 
by means of gestures with her head. 

She conquered the orchestra, the musicians 
and the public! 


J. E. FRANCKE, Manager, 112 W. 31st St., New York 











do it, or strain muscles by the process. I 
have seen hands increase in reach between 
end fingers an inch in four months. Smaller 
intervals than an octave are at first used; 
a fifth, then a sixth and so on, using the 
same form of exercise, until the interval of 
an eighth is no more difficult to compass 
than was the fifth at first. 

Our second drawback is found in weak 
hands; though large enough to reach the 
span, they are so flabby they cannot stand 
up over the interval, but sag down limply 
in the middle, touching other notes between 
and blurring the whole. 

The first thing to be done here is to arch 
the hand over the chasm of the octave, lift 
the unemployed fingers off the keys and 
clear up things. This arching of the hand 
is used at the beginning to establish five- 
finger position, but is difficult to hold with 
the end fingers extended for an octave. 
Here again the shorter interval will aid in 
maintaining. an arched position until the 
hand gradually gains the strength and flex- 
ibility to stretch further. 


A Stiff Wrist 


The third hindrance to satisfactory octave 
playing is a stiff wrist. Perhaps this obsta- 
cle should have been mentioned first, were 
it not for the fact that if the player has 
heen started correctly and continues in the 
right way, the wrist is and always has been 
flexible. However, as soon as octaves are 
attempted, the effort to extend the fingers 
over an interval of an eighth seems to re- 
act on the wrist and tend to stiffen it. With 
stiff wrists, octaves and good tone—also 
velocity—-must part company. Wrists may 
not be inflexible if the interval between the 
end fingers is less than an eighth. The 
remedy is plain. Gain facility in sixths and 
sevenths, and the octave will soon be a 
possibility. 

We now come to benefits to the player to 
he derived from octave practice. 

First—Strengthening first and fifth fin- 
gers. In order to play good octaves the 
two end fingers must be firm; there is no 
need to move them at all, as the hand or 
combined hand and arm are making the 
movements. The playing finger should set 
firmly in its knuckle joint; the other two 
joints hold the finger in shape. if they do 
not do their duty in this respect the result 
will be weak and uncertain. The two “oc- 
tave fingers” may be made strong and de- 
pendable by being exercised separately with 
hand movements. 

Second—Octaves aid in forming the arch 
of the hand. This arch is a sine qua non 
for the pianist, not only for octaves, but 
for chords, sixths and everything that re- 
quires firmness and stability. As has been 
pointed out, the hand may be in a good 
position for small chords and sixths, but 
may flatten down when taking the octave. 
Therefore, if it can hold even a semi-arched 
position for eighths, all smaller intervals 
will be‘easy. In regard to this concave po- 
sition of hand Leschetizky suggests hold- 
ing or forming the hand over anything 
round—an apple or ball—to give the idea 
of the shape. Like everything else, it’s very 
simple, “when you know how.” 

Wrist and Arm Development 


Third—Wrist and Arm Development. 
Staccato octaves are played from the wrist, 
with sidewise movement of arm to carry 
the hand from place to place. I favor the 
use of first and fifth fingers as a rule. Work 
up the tempo from slow to fast and alter- 
nate quarters, eighths and sixteenths in 
practice. This exercise is one of the best 
means for making the wrist supple and 
light. Wrist action we must have if any 
lightness and velocity are to be attained. 
Octaves develop the muscles of arm and 
forearm and help to give strength and 
weight. 

Various composers have written octave 
studies—those of Th. Kullak being the most 
famous. He advocated the idea of elevat- 
ing and lowering the wrist while playing 
staccato octaves, for he recognized the ten- 
dency to stiffen the wrist when fingers are 
extended, and sought in this way to obviate 


the difficulty. The player who wishes to° 


make a thorough study of the subject will 


find much valuable material in this “School 
of Octaves.” Some of the études in the 
third book make good concert studies, the 
first one, for instance, which goes under 
the fanciful title “From Flower to Flower.” 
It is a good plan to keep some selection 
made up of octaves in daily practice. The 
second half of Liszt’s Fourth Hungarian 
Rhapsodie, which some one has called “a 
torrent of splendor,” is a good example, as 
there is octave work in it for each hand in 
turn. 

In conclusion it is seen that most of the 
difficulties attending octave playing can be 
met and mastered. Small hands can be 
stretched out and enlarged; weak hands can 
be made strong. The first and fifth fingers 
are rendered firm and dependable, arms are 
strengthened and developed and wrists 
made flexible. The hand learns to hold the 
vaulted position, which gives it strength 
and stability, while the wrist grows strong 
and supple with the necessary exercise. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
technic is greatly benefited by the intelli- 
gent practice of octaves, and also that a 
command of this branch of technical equip- 
ment is a necessity for modern piano play- 


ing. 





IN BEHALF OF AMATO 





Mr. Guard Explains His Failure to Ap- 
pear in Springfield, Mass. 


William J. Guard, press representative of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, sent the 
following letter to the Editor of the Spring- 
field Union on March 8: 

“On behalf of Mr. Pasquale Amato per- 
mit me to make a brief explanation. In 
the Musical Notes in your issue of March 
2d you say: ‘As for Signor Amato there 
appears to be no justifiable excuse for his 
non-appearance at the Auditorium concert. 
It was announced sufficiently far in advance 
so that he could have withdrawn if upon 
second thought he decided he did not care 
to come to Springfield but he wilfully and 
deliberately insulted Springfield and the 
Committee of 100.’ 

“This is very unjust to Mr. Amato. In 
the first place the contract for furnishing 
the artist was made not with Mr. Amato 
but with the Metropolitan Opera Companya 
by the Organ Fund Committee. Secondly, 
the contract contained the following 
clause: 

“Tf the Metropolitan Opera Company 
should require the services of Mr. Amato 
on the above mentioned date (Tuesday 
evening, February 18), the party of the 
second part agrees to accept a substitute 
to take Mr. Amato’s place or release the 
party, of the first part from the agree- 
ment.’ 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company did 
need Mr. Amato’s services in connection 
with important rehearsals of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s new opera ‘Cyrano,’ and notified 
the committee several days before the con- 
cert. The committee accepted instead, 
Dinh Gilly, an artist of the first rank, who 
sang the program announced originally and 
who, from all accounts, gave entire satis- 
faction to the Springfield musical public, 
beside receiving a most flattering letter of 
thanks from the chairman of the commit- 
tee. It must be evident, therefore, that 
Mr. Amato, who is a courteous gentleman 
as well as a splendid artist, is entirely un- 
deserving of any censure in this matter.” 





Miss Cheatham Pleads for Southern 
Folk-Lore in Santa Barbara 


SanTA BarparA, Cau., March 1.—Kitty 
Cheatham’s delightful art proved to be one 
of the treats of the current musical season. 
Miss Cheatham’s program was of wide 
range, including as it did songs from the 
eighteenth century, children songs, darky 
bits, songs from and stories of this, that 
and the other thing. 

The one thing Miss Cheatham empha- 
sized in her long program was her fond- 
ness of negro lore. She declared she was 
one who did not sympathize with those 
who maintained this country had no lore. 
Her little talk on what the old South bred 
was richly entertaining. Then she gave 
her songs and sayings, acting occasional 
parts with fetching gestures and captivat- 
ing nuances. 
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Press comments 

-from leading New York 
‘dailies on the recital 
given by- 

CORNELIA RIDER=POSSART 
at Aeolian Hall Feb.28 


NEW YORK AMERICAN— 


|Mme., Rider-Possart in 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


Pianist Is Heard In a Programme De- 
voted to the Compositions of 
Schumann and Schubert. 

Aeolian Hall was filled yesterday 
afternoon when Mme: Cornelia Rider- 
Possart gave @ plang recital devoted | 
to compositions by Schumann and} 


Schubert. 

Mme. Rider-Possart has taste and’ 
finish to her ‘credit. -Her pianistic 
explanation: of, Schumann’s sonata in 
G; the B flat and G major impromptus. 
by Schubert; ‘Fantasie and. Scherzo, ' 
also by Schubert and. the fifth and 
sixth Intermezzo by Schumann,’ were 
‘at’ once delightful and ‘enlightening. 
“Mme, Rider-Possart keeps the piano 
with: its ‘recognized ottline; she 
attempts no fantastic effects and her 
work yesterday,:was worthy of the 
approval which her audience offered. 


NEW YORK HERALD, 
| mar . ; 


Mme. Possart 
in Delightful 
Piano Recital. 


It is seldom that a piano recital pro- . 
gramme does not contain at least one 
selection by Chopin, but such was the 
case.at Mme. Cornelia Rider-Possart’s 
j recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon, for she played from Schumann 
_and Schubert only, The audience did 
' not seem to mind the lack of Chopin, 
for its appreciation of Mme. 'Rider- 
Possart’s playing was at all timés keen. 

In the Schumann sonata, G minor, 
Mme. Rider-Possart playéd with tech- 
nique sufficient to the demands of the 
work and her expression and coloring 
were all that could be desired., For her 
second group she offered a series of 
impromptus and intermezzi by Schubert 
and Schumann which the audience ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. Schubert’s 
Fantasie in C major was the concluding 
number, and in the introductory meas- 
ure the artist showed remarkable 
strength, bringing out the heavy chordas'| 
clearly and with precision. The more, 
modulated passages she read with deli- 
cacy and her tone throughout was of 
full and ringing quality. 


NEW YORK PRESS. 


Only Schumann and Schubert were 
called on yesterday afternoon by 
Mme. Cornelia Rider-Possart at her 
piano recital in Aeolian Hall. The 
arrangement was excellent, for Ly 
programme of seven numbers was 
ample and the diversity of the seiec 
tions such as to display, many © 
Mme. Rider-Possart’s best powers. 


EVENING TELEGRAM. 




















With artistic restraint worthy of the 
Japanese Mme. Cornelia Rider-Possert 
confined her piano recital in Aeolian Halt 
yesterday afternoon to the works 0: 
Schubert and Schumann. 

These two modern romantic masters 
were ably presented by the pianist. Her 
¢#one Was of excellent quality throughout. 
Her audience was enthusiastic in its av- 
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HAMILTON RESIGNS 
LOS ANGELES POST 


Symphony Conductor toSeek Health 
in Europe After Sixteen Years’ 
Service 





Los ANGELES, March 3.—The one musical 
sensation in Los Angeles this week is the 
resignation of Harley Hamilton from the 
directorship of the local Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Hamilton founded this orchestra 
sixteen years ago, and has conducted it 
uninterruptedly ever since, under the busi- 
ness management of L. E. Behymer. The 
first concerts were given in old Turner 
Hall-at twenty-five cents admission. After 
paying the first year’s bills there was left 





Harley Hamilton, Who Has Just Re- 
signed from Conductorship of Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, Which 
He Founded Sixteen Years Ago 


for the men just $1.35. The second year 
the financial results had improved about 
250 per cent, for the dividend to the play- 
ers for their year’s work was $3.65. Then 
a wealthy society woman made up the def- 
icit for three years to the tune of $1,500 
or $1,600 a year. 

Then came the foundation of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra Society and a score of 
prominent men and women—largely the 
latter—kept the orchestra going in spite 
of discouragements. 

The result is that Los Angeles has had 
a Symphony Orchestra for sixteen years, 
without a break. The programs have been 
of the highest grade of composition and 
stand comparison with those of any or- 
chestra in the country—though, of course, 
circumstances did not allow of such work 
as is done by the Boston, New York or 
Chicago orchestras. 

Mr. Hamilton is highly esteemed by his 
orchestra and by the musical public at 
large. He is kindly and judicial by nature 
and not given to the exhibitions of tem- 
perament that disrupt musical organiza- 
tions. How highly he is considered by the 
business men of Los Angeles was shown 
last week when invited by a friend to dine 
at a club, he found there a score of promi- 
nent men gathered to do him honor. 

They presented him with a $4,000 check 
to finance his proposed trip to Europe next 
Summer, and it is hoped that the trip—and 
the check—will restore his health and 
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strength. Earlier in the same day the 
women of the Symphony Society presented 
him with a cancelled mortgage for $2,000 
which he had placed on his home in order 
to pay symphony concert debts years ago. 

Several men are under consideration as 
Mr. Hamilton’s successor. At least three 
conductors who are well known in Amer- 
ica and three or four European conductors 
are being considered. The business men 
have taken up the matter of financing the 
orchestra, and the business management 
will remain in the hands of L. E. Behymer. 

W. F. G. 


SIOUX CITY CONCERT 
HAS A TRAGIC CLIMAX 


Clarinetist Dies as Local Symphony 
Orchestra Sounds Last Note of Its 
First Public Performance 


Stoux City, Ia., March 10.—With the 
last notes of the concluding number of a 
program by young Frederick Heizer’s 
Symphony Orchestra still sounding through 
the First Baptist Church, J. K. Hurd, 
a player of the clarinet, fell from his chair. 
He was dead of heart disease when mem- 
bers of the orchestra and persons in the 
audience rushed to his side. 

It was the first appearance of the local 
orchestra, and among the forty players en- 
listed in the project none had. taken a 
greater interest than Mr. Hurd. He prob- 
ably gave his life to the effort, as he rose 
from a sick bed against the wishes of his 
wife and the advice of a physician to play 
in the concert. 

Mr. Heizer had just conducted the or- 
chestra through Strauss’s “Blue Danube” 
when the tragic climax came. 

It had been a well-performed program, 
with the young conductor, who also or- 
ganized the orchestra, acquitting himself 
notably well. The soloists were Frances 
Fribourg, violinist, and Ethel Collier, so- 
prano. 








NEW TENOR IN SEATTLE 





Sebastian Burnett Heard After Successes 
in Germany and France 


SEATTLE, Wash., Feb. 28.—Sebastian Bur- 
nett, dramatic tenor, who is making a tour 
of the Pacific Coast after having achieved 
success in opera in the principal cities of 
Germany and France, was heard in recital 
at the Moore Theater last evening. The 
assisting artists were Boyd Wells, pianist, 
and Stanislas Bem, ’cellist. 

Mr. Burnett opened his program with 
Barthelemy’s “Trieste Ritorno” and the 
familiar “Cavitina” from “Faust.” In these 
numbers he revealed a true tenor voice of 
splendid range and quality which he con- 
trols with fine artistry. Wolf’s “Der Feur- 
reiter” proved an excellent medium for the 
display of Mr. Burnett’s dramatic powers, 
and the singer’s intense interpretation of 
the work gave further evidence of his 
abilities. A group consisting of Campbell 
Tipton’s “Spirit Flower,” Debussy’s “Comes 
the Spring” and Tosti’s “Good-bye” com- 
posed the remainder of Mr. Burnett’s offer- 
ings, each distinctive for their excellence of 
phrasing and delicacy of treatment. The 
singer was given a cordial welcome and 
warmly applauded on each appearance, 
many encores being demanded. 

In assisting as accompanist and soloist, 
the work of Boyd Well at the piano won 
for him a liberal share of the honors. The 
virtuosity displayed by Mr. Wells in the 
MacDowell Concert Etude and his finished 
playing of a Chopin group stamped him as 
an artist of the highest rank. His accom- 
panying of Mr. Burnett and Mr. Bem was 
most excellent. Mr. Bem’s numbers in- 
cluded the playing of a movement from 
the Saint-Saéns A Minor Concerto and a 
group of smaller numbers by Davidoff and 
Dridge, which were well played and greatly 
enjoyed. ce 


AN HISTORICAL CONCERT 





Old Colonial and Revolutionary Music 
on a Detroit Program 


Detroit, Micn., March 2, A sociological 
and musical experiment is being success- 
fully conducted by Mrs. William McLennan 
and her Social Extension Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, in the 
form of Sunday afternoon entertainments 
given for the pleasure of self-supporting 
young people in the downtown districts. A 
particularly successful musicale was that of 
February 23, when Mr. and Mrs. James 
Stanton Park, of Detroit, and Sophie 
Clarke, recently from New York, gave a 
unique program of Indian, old Colonial and 
Revolutionary music, illustrating every 
period in American history from the time 
of Columbus to the war of 1812. 

A feature of especial interest was Mr. 
Park’s charming song, “The Coming of 
Cadillac,” set to an old Frénch air of the 
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tune, the “Hundredth Psalm,’ as sung on 
the Mayflower; the quaint and_ lovely 
“Revolutionary Soldiers’ Lullaby,” origin- 
ally in possession of Colonel Varick, Wash- 
ington’s aide-de-camp at Valley Forge; 
“Washington’s March” for piano, and 
marching airs of the Revolution, played by 
Mr. Park on the flute, were also very popu- 
lar, and it was a delightful and encour- 
aging feature that “With Verdure Clad” 
and the soprano aria from “II Re Pastore” 
were so deeply appreciated and that Haydn 
and Mozart, found on early concert pro- 
grams, still appealed to a young and “popu- 
lar” audience. Miss Clarke’s beautiful 
voice and fine execution were equal to 
every demand, while Mrs. Park’s comments 
and sympathetic accompaniments and Mr. 
Park’s delightful obbligato completed a per- 
fect ensemble. 

The response of the capacity audience, 
many of whom were foreign-born, was most 
encouraging, and the programs will be con- 
tinued to April 1 and will probably be 
resumed in the Fall. ' 


SOUSA AND AMERICAN OPERA 





Time Ripe for Native Subjects and 
Characters, Says March King 


With a well established reputation as 
the American March King and the com- 
poser of many operas it is a curious fact 
that before “The American Maid” John 
Philip Sousa had never written an opera 
with an American locale. 

“It so happened,” he said, the other day, 
to a reporter for the New York Times, 
“that it became the custom in times past to 
set the scenes of action in some kingdom 
or principality where the postal service did 
not reach, and then to build a story about 
the mythical personages inhabiting such 
strange and unfamiliar locales. The seem 
ing necessity for migrating no longer ex- 


ists. Fifteen or twenty years ago an 
American character in opera would have 
been an impossibility. This was not be- 


cause we were any less musical than other 
nations, but it seemed to be the custom to 
devote librettos to some foreign land of 
mythical sort, and then it mattered not 
what the chorus seemed to be, if only there 
was a suggestion of foreign environment 
in the character of dress. ‘To-day that has 
changed. 

“The American as a stage character in 
grand opera has received recognition in 
‘Madama Butterfly’ and ‘The Girl of the 
Golden West,’ and he will continue to re- 
ceive recognition. 

“For some years | have had in mind the 
writing of a grand opera with the theme 
on an American subject. The times of 
Dolly Madison, or the.Mexican War, seem 
to me to be the most inviting, and I have 
that period in mind in advance of any at- 
tempt at writing. Of course, I would en- 
deavor to create something wholly original 
and distinctive. The American public is 
gaining in appreciation of music. The pub- 
lic demands good music because the people 
know music better. How quickly the cheap 
hits go out! That means that the public 
knows music better—they have finer at- 
tuned ears and keener appreciation, The 
popular music may win applause, but it will 
be found that there is needed the leaven 
of big music, and almost any program will 
convince you that musical conductors 
recognize the cosmopolitan taste.” 
Organist Phillips as Accompanist in 

Peabody Program 


3ALTIMORE, March 10.—Alice E. Carpen- 
ter attracted a large audience to her organ 
recital at the Peabody Conservatory, March 
9, and received a very enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The principal numbers were the 
Allegro and Adagio from Widor’s Sixth 
Symphony and Weber’s Overture to “Ober- 
on,” transcribed by S, P. Warren, which 
were skilfully played. Audrey Macauley, 
soprano, delighted with her delivery of 
Randegger’s “Save Me, O God,” with 
Harold D. Phillips an artistic organ ac- 
companist. ’ 
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ST. PETERSBURG’S NEW 
HOME FOR MUSIC DRAMA 


Important Extension of Conservatory’s 
Work—Visits from Hofmann, Kreisler, 
Schoenberg and Richard Strauss 


St. Peterspurc, Feb. 8.—Perhaps_ the 
principal recent event in the musical life of 
St. Petersburg has been the formal open- 
ing of the new theater of the Conserva- 
tory, named the theater for music drama 
and the product of splendid efforts involv- 
ing much artistic taste as well as skill and 
energy. 


This new institution will try to do for 
musical art what has been accomplished by 
the “Art Theater” in Moscow, devoted to 
dramatic art. The new theater departs 
from the traditions of modern European 





opera. The performers are young, often, 
in a certain sense, beginners, who are 
fresh, spontaneous in their work and un- 


hampered by too much routine. 

At the time of writing two operas have 
been presented, “Eugen Onegin” and “Die 
Meistersinger,” by Wagner. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to the matter of scenic 
decoration, which has been provided by 
some of the greatest artists in Russia. 
Two more operas are already announced, 
“Sadko,” by Rimsky-Korsakow, and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounow.” 

Josef Hofmann has presented thirteen 
programs in St. Petersburg this season. 
He is a very great favorite here. The Im- 
perial Musical Society has given three con- 
certs, two conducted by Safonoff and the 
other by the famous Dutch conductor, 
Mengelberg. Four symphony concerts 
have been given by Kussewitzky. Of the 
new works presented two are worthy of 
special notice. These are the Fifth Sym- 


phony by Mahler, which did not succeed 
very well with the St. Petersburg public, 
and fragments from the ballet “Pie- 
troushka,” by the young Russian com- 
poser, Stravinsky. The latter work was 
much appreciated. Another notable pro- 


duction was that of Elgar’s Concerto for 
Violin played by Kreisler, to whom the 
work was dedicated by the composer. 

Of the four concerts given by Siloti, 
one was especially attractive owing to the 
first appearance in St. Petersburg of the 
Viennese modernist, Schoenberg, who pre- 
sented his composition, ‘“Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” with only moderate success. An- 
other interesting presentation was that of 
a most remarkable composition by Liadow 
entitled “From the Apocalypse.” 

It is worthy of comment that Count 
Sheremtieff still continues his educational 
work. He has organized musical readings 
and concerts for the benefit of students and 
young people. These are entirely free. 

Much interest was aroused by the first 
appearance in St. Petersburg of Richard 
Strauss. He conducted his own composi- 
tions with the excellent Court Orchestra. 
The St. Petersburg public was — to 
acknowledge the high talent of the famous 
German modernist but was also fully alive 
to his limitations. S. Rosowsky. 


TWO SYMPHONY SOLOISTS 





John McCormack and _é Clarinetist 


Langenus with Damrosch Orchestra 
The soloists were ecu- 
listed at the concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in A£olian Hall on 
Friday afternoon of last week. John Mc- 
Cormack, the tenor, was one, while the 
other, Gustave Langenus, clarinetist, was 
recruited from the ranks of the orchestra 
itself. Solo clarinetists seem to be coming 
into vogue once more, for the reception 
tendered Mr. Langenus rivalled in warmth 
that accorded Mr. Leroy at a Philharmonic 
concert some weeks ago. 

Mr. Langenus had an easier task with 
two movements of a quintet for clarinet 
and strings by Weber than had the Phil- 
harmonic player with the excruciatingly 
difficult Debussy rhapsody. It offers the 
solo instrument ample opportunity to dis- 
port itself and to exploit the technic of 
the performer, but its difficulties are by 
no means as heart-breaking as those of the 
more modern work. It is pleasant music, 
moreover, albeit not the Weber of 
“Freischiitz” and “Euryanthe.” Mr. Lan- 
genus played with fluent technical skill, 
finish of phrasing and with warmth. 

Mr. McCormack’s contributions consist- 
ed of “Il Mio Tesoro” from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and a group of highly interesting 
old Irish songs. His voice was in good 
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condition. The Mozart is scarcely calcu- 
lated to show off Mr. McCormack’s style 
at its best, but in the Irish airs he was far 
more satisfying. The humorous “Next 
Market Day” was much appreciated. It 
must be admitted, however, that the tenor’s 
sense of rhythm is not always of the 
surest. He was called upon to add an 
encore after this group, in which his ac- 
companiments were artistically played by 
Edwin Schneider. 

The orchestral numbers chosen by Mr. 
Damrosch were Schubert’s “Marche Mili- 
taire” and Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. 


GODOWSKY’S CHOPIN RECITAL 








Splendid Carnegie Hall Audience Hears 
Program Devoted to the One Master 


There was a splendid audience at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, last Saturday after- 
noon, for the piano recital of Leopold 
Godowsky. The hall was filled and rapt 
attention and rapturous applause rewarded 
the artist for a performance devoted en- 
a to the compositions of Chopin. Mr. 
Godowsky played with all the poetic in- 


sight and delicacy that the occasion de- 
manded. : a 
The program contained the Fantaisie 


in F Minor, op. 49; the Sonata in B Flat 
ees op. 35; Twenty-four Preludes, op. 

; three Mazurkas (in A Minor, C Major 
ai A Flat Major); two Waltzes (in C 
Sharp Minor and A Flat Major), and the 
Polonaise in A Flat, op. 53. He added sev- 
eral encores. 


Under different conditions a program 
such as this might easily have become 
monotonous, but with Mr. Godowsky it 


was not so. By his technic, his beauty of 
tone and his unfailing interpretative ability 
he kept the enthusiasm constant. 





When Verdi Declined a Title 


After the first night of “Falstaff” at the 
Costanzi Theater, when Rome seemed mad 
with enthusiasm and the whole world 
bowed reverently before the veteran com- 
poser, it was suggested, says the New York 
Sun, to give to Verdi a title of nobility. 
Verdi telegraphed to his friend Ferdi- 
nando Martini, himself a distinguished lit- 
erary man and then a member of the Cabi- 
net, earnestly deprecating anything of the 
kind, and the Minister reassured him; but 
it was currently reported that the idea had 
been abandoned because when suggested 
to King Humbert he replied shortly, 
“When a man is called Verdi to give him 
a title would be superfluous!” 


CAVALIERI AND MURATORE 
IN VIVID OPERA CONCERT 


Obeying Sunday Laws, Stars Give Their 
“Costume Recital” with Action, but 
in Evening Dress 





An “operatic concert,’ in the fullest 
meaning of that expression, marked the re- 
turn of Mme, Lina Cavalieri to New York 
with her artistic confrére, Lucien Mura- 
tore, at the Hippodrome last Sunday eve- 
ning. New York’s quaint laws regarding 
Sunday performances prevented the two 
singers from giving in full the sort of en- 
tertainment for the presentation of which 
they had come to this country, namely, a 
program of songs and operatic scenes in 
costume. This latter feature being elimi- 
nated by law, the artists simply presented 
their programs with all their usual operatic 
action, but in evening dress, which meant a 
consequent lessening of effectiveness. - 

Greeting the visiting “stars” was a large 
audience, but ,one which did not tax the 
capacity of the big auditorium. This gath- 
ering was in more gala attire than that of 
the usual Hippodrome Sunday night con- 
cert audience. The appearance of Mme. 
Cavalieri and Mr. Muratore attracted sev- 
eral of the members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, such as Frieda Hempel, 
Riccardo Martin and Andrés re Segurola. 
In the top gallery were a number of the 
soprano’s fellow-countrymen, who greeted 
her every appearance with a_ vociferous 
form of applause, in which they were 
joined more sedately by the audience in 
general. 

Looking quite her attractive self, Mme. 
Cavalieri exhibited those qualities of voice 
which have been commented upon afore- 
times. After her delivery of an aria from 
‘Mefistofele” she added Grieg’s “Ich Liebe 
Dich” in French, while she was obliged to 
repeat one of her atone songs. The 
presentation of the “Saint Sulpice” scene, 
from “Manon,” was novel, to say the least, 
with des Grieux Muratore in a clawham- 
mer coat. Of their various other duets the 
singers found the heartiest favor for their 
singing of Lully’s “Clair de la Lune,” 
Which was repeated, as was their final 
Neapolitan duet. 

Mr. Muratore made an excellent impres- 
sion as a strongly dramatic tenor, typical 
of the French school, with its various good 
qualities and defects, a Gea 
Hambourg, the ’cellist, is to make 
London in May. 


Boris 
a reappearance in 
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IRMA SEYDEL WITH 
HADLEY’S ORCHESTRA 


Gifted Violinist Astounds by Her 
Artistic Playing —San Francisco’s 
Concert Week 


San Francisco, March 3—The San 
Francisco Orchestra, conducted by Henry 
Hadley, presented at its Friday concert the 
Eighth Symphony of Beethoven and the 
Rimsky-Korsakow The au- 
dience expressed enthusiastic appreciation 
after the performance of the Russian com- 
position. 

Irma Seydel, the violinist, was soloist. 
Her number was the Saint-Saens Concerto 
in B Minor, which the young artist handled 
with such mastery as to astound her listen- 


“Sheherazade.” 


ers. She was twice encored and played 
two numbers, with Joseph Vito giving the 
harp accompaniments. 

The orchestra gave a program at Palo 
Alto before the Peninsula Musical Asso- 
ciation on Thursday evening. 

So enjoyable have San Francisco audi- 
ences found the performances of Mlle. 
Adeline Genée and her company that Man- 
ager Greenbaum has opened a second week 
at the Valencia Theater. The alternating 
performances are “La Danse” and “La 
Camargo.” 

The “Jewels of the Madonna” and “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” were the operas illustrated 
by Anne Shaw Faulkner and Marx E. 
Oberndorfer, pianist, at their musicales last 
week. Mr. Oberndorfer’s musical accom- 
paniments were lucidly and_ beautifully 
given. . 

The artists appeared in Berkeley for the 
Young People’s Concerts on Friday after- 
noon. : 

The final concert of the Beel Quartet 
took place on Sunday afternoon at the St. 
Francis Hotel. Assisting the regular Beel 
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players in the presentation of the Schubert 
Quintet in C major, was Victor de Gomez, 
‘cellist. In the Brahms Sextet in B flat 
major, E. C. Schmitt, viola, and Mr. de 
yomez assisted. 

Sigmund Beel, violinist, and Virginia de 
remery, pianist, played the Kreutzer 
Sonata, both soloists receiving well merited 
applause. 

The appointment was made last week of 
J. B. Levison as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Music for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Mr. Levison is in this capac- 
ity well equipped for the important work. 
As an amateur musician he has taken a 
prominent part in musical activities of this 
city for many years, and is at the present 
time a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Musical Association. 

In the business world he is a man of 
prominence, being second vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 

Theodor Vogt directed an_ orchestral 
concert at the Bohemian Club on Sunday 
night, a good number of his fellow Bo- 
hemians being present. The latter half of 
the program was devoted to selections 
from “The Spirit of the Oak,’ a music- 
drama written by Mr. Vogt, with words 
by R. W. Osborn, which was given an out- 
door performance in the grounds of Mr. 
Osborn’s residence in Oakland last Sun- 
mer. 

A male chorus of forty sang “Ode to the 
lorest,” followed by the solo “Prayer to 
the Oak,” sung by L. A. Larsen, baritone, 
and chorus. A tenor solo, “Resignation,” 
by George Bowden; “The Spirit of Friend- 
ship,” a baritone solo by Mr. Larsen and 
chorus, and the quartet “Night Gives to 
Thee a Balmy Sleep,” sung by Frank On- 
slow, Carl Anderson, John de P. Teller 
and Henry Perry, formed the balance of 
the selections from Mr. Vogt’s work. 

The orchestra comprised twenty-five men 
of the symphony players. 

Mr. Vogt has received an_ invitation 
from the Imperial Commission of Ger- 
many, which is to give the Emperor’s Prize 
for musical composition at the music fes- 
tival at Frankfort in Mayo of this year, 
to compete with the twenty-five composers. 

“Louise” was the second of the series 
of opera talks on the modern French 
opera given by Esther Mundell on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Miss Mundell is the sole 
performer at these lectures, both singing 
and playing the illustrations. 

The Beringer Musical Club provided an 
excellent program at its twenty-fifth 
recital the early part of the week. The 
vocal and piano pupils of Mme. and Prof. 
Joseph Beringer who participated were 


= 


Maya C. Hummel, Loie Munsil, Arena To- 
riggino, Zdenka Buben and Irma _ Per- 
singer. 


Miss Buben and Prof. Beringer played a 
Concert Waltz for two pianos, the compo- 
sition of Mr. Beringer. The composer also 
played with Otto Rauhut, violinist, the Bee- 
thoven A major Sonata for piano and 
violin 

Kdward Faber Schneider, whose sym 
phony was recently performed by the San 
l'rancisco Orchestra, presented the follow 
ing pianists in recital on Friday evening at 
Century Hall: Maud Ross, Charlotte 
Cheim and Jean Brown. 

The Pacitic Musical Society entertained 
nearly 700 of its members at its third an- 
niversary reception and musical on Wed 
nesday night in the St. Francis ballroom. 

R. S 


Kahn Indicted for Alleged Libel Against 
Henry Russell 


Boston, March 8.—An indictment charg 
ing Philip L. Kahn, a magazine publisher, 
with criminal libel against Henry Russell, 
director of the Boston Opera Company, 
was returned by the Grand Jury to-day. 
The alleged libel concerns Mr. Russell’s 
qualifications as an opera producer. Kahn 
ple — not guilty and was held in $1,000 
bonds for trial next Thursday. 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA'S 
NEW NAME REMAINS 


Directors Refuse to Heed Bitter 
Protest of Theodore Thomas’s 
Widow 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, March 10, 1913. 


T seems that an elimination of the name 
of Theodore Thomas from the title 
of the orchestra he established is not to be 
allowed to pass without some opposition. 
There were many indeed in Chicago who 
heard with more or less pain of the pro- 
posed action and wondered whether difficul- 
ties were really in evidence sufficient to 
justify so radical a step. Mrs. Rose Fay 
Thomas, widow of the conductor, has ut- 
tered the first word of public protest, which 
she has done in an open letter to the trus- 
tees of the orchestra. The trustees and 
directors have, however, refused to recon- 
sider their action, and feel sure that the 
permanent achievement of Mr. Thomas’s 
own ambitions for the orchestra can be at- 
tained only in this manner. 

Mrs. Thomas, in her letter, requested that 
“if the name of Theodore Thomas is not 
good enough for the orchestra,” his name 
be erased from everything else connected 
with the orchestral association, including 
the name “Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
Ilall,” on the building. 

A meeting of the board of trustees was 
called last week to consider the letter of 
Mrs. Thomas, and later Philo A. Otis, sec- 
retary of the board of trustees which 
changed the name, said that the new name 
of Chicago Symphony Orchestra would re- 
main. 

The text of Mrs. 
1OWS: 

“383 Park Avenue, New York, March 1, 
i913.—To the President and Trustees of 
the Chicago Orchestral Association—Gen- 
tlemen: The announcement that the 
trustees of the orchestral association con- 
template changing the name of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra has shocked and 
pained me, as | am sure it must shock and 
pain every music lover who honors the 
memory of Theodore Thomas, and, al- 
though I am not officially connected with 
the association, I cannot refrain from pro- 
testing with all the earnestness of which | 
am capable against this act of injustice. 


Thomas’s letter fol- 


Gift of Library 


“Nor do | think that the trustees now 
have the moral right to change the name 
without the consent of the Thomas family, 
after having accepted from us the great 
vift of the orchestral library, which we 
tendered, not to the Chicago Orchestra. but 
to the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 

“This library is the largest and most 
complete modern orchestral library in ex- 
istence and represented four-fifths of Mr 
Thomas’ entire estate. His heirs were not 
rich people who could afford lightly to toss 
away the greater part of their inheritance. 

“But when we were assured that the or- 
chestra was to be named after him we 
thought no sacrifice too great if we could 
thereby help to establish permanently the 
noble institution which should preserve his 
name and his art standdrds to future gen- 
erations. We did not make the retention 
of the name a stated condition of our gift, 
because such a thing as an institution’s first 
honoring a great man publicly and later as 
publicly reversing that honor was never 
heard of, and it did not occur to us as even 
a possible contingency. 

“But the trustees are none the _ less 
morally bound to do what is right and just 
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toward us in the matter, and cannot justly 

nullify the whole object of our gift by 

changing the name of the orchestra now. 
Not the ‘‘Founder’”’ 


“The proposal to call Mr. Thomas the 
‘founder’ of the orchestra is not feasible, 
for he did not found the Chicago Orchestra. 
He founded the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra of New York; the Chicago Orchestra 
was founded by its fifty original guarantors, 
and he was simply its musical director, 
standing in the same relation to its foun- 
ders as Dr. William R. Harper stood in 
relation to the founder of the University 
of Chicago. 

“Nor should the name of Thomas be left 
on the facade of the hall if the name of 
the orchestra is changed, for it would 
be as much of a mockery to keep the words 
‘Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall’ on a 
building in which there was no Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, as it would be to en- 
title him the founder of an institution which 
was founded by other men. 

“No, gentlemen, if the name of Theodore 
Thomas is no longer good enough for the 
orchestra which, under his baton, was raised 
not only to national but to international 
fame, as the standard bearer of American 
music, then I must respectfully request, as 
he would were he here, that his name may 
also be erased from everything else con- 
nected with the Chicago Orchestral Asso- 
ciation forever. Very respectfully yours, 

“Rose FAY THOMAS, 
‘(Mrs. Theodore Thomas. )”’ 


Verdi as a Politician 


[From the Westminster Gazette. ] 

The approaching Verdi centenary is hav- 
ing its effect upon the Italian newspapers, 
which are devoting considerable space to 
such souvenirs and reminiscences of the 
composer as they can find. We are told 
that the name of Verdi was a political and 
patriotic symbol. He belonged to the 
Italian Nationalist party, and his name was 
scribbled upon the walls of Italian towns 
which were under Austrian rule. This 
honor, however, as is carefully explained, 
was not paid to Verdi himself, as his name 
happened by accident to be formed by the 
initial letters of “Victor Emmanuel Roi 
d'Italie,” with which inscription Italian pa- 
triots often covered their walls. Verdi was 
a politician. He was elected deputy; and 
subsequently Victor Emmanuel made him 
a senator. The story is told that the ma 
estro was in the habit of orchestrating the 
sittings of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
noting the tone of the various speakers, so 
that he could go up to each of them in the 
lobby and tell him that his speech was in 
such and such a key 
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American Singer and American Com- 
poser 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


Do American singers bar the progress ot 
American composers ? 

I have been asked to answer the above 
question. I am frank to confess that the 
American composer has not seemingly 
come to his own, but I hardly think it en- 
tirely the fault of the American singer. It 
seems to me that the serious composer must 
face the following facts, and | draw my 
conclusion from several interviews with 
well-known composers, namely, one com- 
poser admitted that the public demand was, 
at present, for light opera, therefore he 
must write light and popular songs. This 
is the fault of the public, not the singer. 
Secondly, there is more “money in it.” 
This is commercialism, the fault of the 
composer, and again not the fault of the 
singer. 

One composer asked me why a certain 
song he had written for baritone was not 
a success. I gave him several reasons. 
First, the range of the song was so great 
that there would be only a very few bari- 
tones who could sing it, and, because of 
the wide range, transposition was impos- 
sible. Secondly, there were too many 
closed vowel sounds on the high notes 
thirdly, it was too long, and fourthly, it 
was an invention and not an inspiration. 
Certainly the singer is not at fault for this, 
and one can hardly blame a clever reader 
of manuscript at the publishers for turning 
such a composition down. Why does not 
the composer consult a singer of recognized 
standing before sending his composition to 
the publisher? | know of a song that was 
turned down by one of our best known 


publishers. I happened to see the manu- 
script and made two suggestions to the 
composer which he reluctantly followed. 


This was two years ago. Last week the 
composer told me the composition had been 
accepted and ten thousand copies sold. Now 
there are dozens of artists who would be 
more than happy to give a suggestion which 
surely might aid in the success of a song. 

We can never have a standard for Amer- 
ican music until our composers eliminate 
trash and stand pat on music that really 
has merit. I personally have tried to use 
on all my programs songs by American 
composers, but I am loathe to confess that 
it is difficult to find singable songs. The 
composer never realizes that he may write 
songs that are not vocal, and also that 
his esthetic and poetical feeling is not 
sufficient for a singer. If a man recites a 
poem it is not necessary to have a beautiful 
voice, but to sing this beautiful poem the 
voice as well as the music ought and must 
be beautiful. Otherwise, why sing? Com- 
posers like Brahms, Schubert, Wolf, Strauss, 
Wagner and Mozart never lowered the 
standard, therefore the foreign composer 
has the distinction of having attained a 
higher standard than the American com- 
poser. I have recently had the pleasure of 
preparing and going over some songs of 
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Ward Stephens, and I want to say right 
here that [ would advise every artist in 
this country to meet this man and really 
see for himself that many of these songs 
are truly beautiful, both musically, and 
from the literary standpoint. I could and 
would be happy to tell many composers 
why some of their songs do not “go.” As 
to the publisher—well—here lies a mys- 
tery. He can, of course, refuse manu- 
scripts and force what he likes on the pub- 
lic at large, but not so the artist. I per- 
sonally would consider it a great pleasure if 
any American composer would send me 
what he considers his best compositions. 
and I will write a number of our recognized 
artists to unite in trying these songs over 
and recommending, from the _ singer’s 
standpoint, to the publisher, the merit of 
said songs. I speak from my own stand- 
point that I must find what my _ public 
likes and then try to choose songs that I 
can best interpret and “put over.” The 
singing of ballads and arias requires a very 
different interpretation and one singer can 
do one better than the other. I think the 
time is ripe for the singer and the com- 
poser to be a little more co-operative, and 
we could make an effort to assist our 
brother musician. ARTHUR PHILIPS. 
New York, March 10, 1913. 





A New Angle on the Opera in English 
Question 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: € 


l‘rancis..Rogers, the eminent baritone, 
seems according to his letter in your issue 
of March 8 on the premiére of Damrosch’s 
“Cyrano,” to be one of many, who, in com- 
menting on the subject of the audience’s 
being able to understand singing in Eng- 
lish in the auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, have forgotten a few im- 
portant items in their treatment of the mat- 
ter, 

In his letter Mr. Rogers writes: 

My seat was in the second tier, opposite the 
stage, and I was able almost always to hear the 
voices distinctly (though the words were unin- 
telligible) even when the orchestra was playing 
forte. Furthermore, on the following night 
heard “Tristan und Isolde” in the same_houss. 
Wagner has never been celebrated for moderating 
his orchestra out of consideration for his singers, 
and yet on this occasion I heard ten times as 
much of the German text as I had heard of the 
English of “Cyrano.” 

No, the fault lies with the singers themselves. 
{ wish every American singer could hear Mr. 
Urlus, the new German tenor at the Metropolitan, 
who sang Tristan, and observe with what abso- 
lute clearness he enunciates his text. Every 
vowel sound is pure and unmistakable; every coni- 
sonant clean-cut and distinct. He never sligkts 
his final consonants, no matter how rapid his ut- 
terance It is evident he realizes how greatly 
good enunciation enhances the beauty of a voice 
and how much it adds to its expressiveness. The 
lamented Gilibert exemplified this artistic prin- 
ciple and never had any trouble in making himself 
understood in the Metropolitan; neither did 
Maurel or Plancon. 


Only on a close examination is it possible 
to make clear the fallacy which these state- 
ments involve. Mr. Rogers admits that he 
“heard the voices distinctly ;” but he could 
not understand the text. He states the 
position of his seat on the occasion of the 
“Cyrano” premiére, but of his place in the 
auditorium on the following evening at 
“Tristan,” when he could understand “ten 
times as much of the German text as I had 
heard of the English of ‘Cyrano’” he does 
not tell us. Whether he occupied the same 
seat on both occasions he does not divulge. 

And here is the first point which, in all 
of this “Opera in English” discussion, has 
not received due consideration. I have sat 
in various parts of the vast orchestra sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan during recent 
years and have found that acoustical prop- 
erties differ greatly. In the so-called “hol- 
low,” the actual middle of the orchestra, 
one can understand less of the text than one 
can in the last four rows, the orchestra- 
circle. where the balcony hangs overhead. 
\t certain places, such as the extreme right 
and left of the orchestra, one is enabled to 
hear practically nothing of the text. That 
this is so is proved conclusively by the 
“Cyrano” reports of the various critics of 
the New York papers, no two of whom 
agreed on which singers enunciated most 
clearly, some naming Mr. Griswold, Mme. 


\lda and Messrs. Hinshaw and Murphy, 
others Mr. Reiss, Mme. Alda and Mr. 
Ruysdael and so on. And it is doubtless 


known that the gentlemen of the press sit, 
some of them on the right, others on the 
left in the orchestra of the Metropolitan. 
But this is not as significant as the sec- 
ond matter which is to be treated as of the 
utmost importance. As far as I know 
there has been no discussion raised which 
brings this point before the jury who would 
decide just why the texts of all the operas 
which we have heard sung in English at the 
Metropolitan, Converse’s “The Pipe of 
Desire,” Parker’s “Mona,” Herbert’s “Na- 
toma,” and finally Damrosch’s “Cyrano” 
have been more or less difficult to under- 
stand, It is not an abstruse matter, which 
has escaped the notice of arguers pro and 





con in the “Opera in English” discussion, 
but a very simple one, one which through 
its simplicity has been overlooked. 

How many persons in the audience at the 
premiéres of any of the four operas had 
more than read the libretto through once? 
The “argument” to use the term by which 
an operatic story is generally known, was 
doubtless familiar to ninety per cent. of the 
audience in each case. But the lines of Mr. 
Redding, Mr. Hooker and Mr. Henderson? 
What of them? Were there lines in any of 
their texts which the audience actually re- 
membered after a single reading? In 

“Mona” the naive line, “I cannot under- 
stand,” which Nial repeats in_ several 
places in the opera, may have been 
remembered and would doubtless have 
been heard even if Mr. Reiss’ had 
not enunciated as clearly as he _ did. 
In “Cyrano” the final “My soldier’s snow- 
white plume,” a line of great beauty, may 
have imbedded itself on a single reading. 
But none of these libretti to the operas 
which we have heard sung in English has 
been a familiar one. The fact that the 
majority of the persons comprising the 
audience at the “Cyrano” premtére had at 
some time in its existence read a transla- 
tion (there are a number published) of 
Rostand’s famous play did not in any way 
constitute acquaintance with Mr. Hender- 
son’s lines! His lines are, to be sure, 
based on the original play, but they have no 
relation to any of the published transla- 
tions of the drama. 

Striking a comparison then with how 
much of the text one hears at a perform- 
ance of “Tristan” is impossible, for the 
text of Wagner’s love-poem is truly famil- 
iar to opera-goers. When Tristan and 
Isolde themselves on the bench in Act II 
the words “Sink hernieder Nacht der 
Liebe” frame themselves on the lips of a 
very large number in the audience and 
numerous other instances, both in the Ger- 
man and Italian operas, might be cited to 
support this. Those operas which we have 
heard repeatedly are understood by use 
because we actually know the text. And it 
is curious to note that the production of a 
new German opera never draws forth any 
comment on its singers’ enunciation. Were 
there any remarks made last Winter at the 
premiére of Leo Blech’s “Versiegelt” as to 
whether Mme. Gadski enunciated well or 
poorly or as to whether Mr. Weil made his 
lines intelligible? In the recollection of the 
present writer comment was made only on 
Mr. Goritz’s delivery of a humorous “pat- 
tersong” and this because it had to be sung 
at a terrific pace, which he did capitally. 

Our American singers may not enunciate 
our tongue as clearly as do men like Plan- 
con, Renaud and Maurel theirs (three ex- 
ceptional artists, not to be taken as average 
examples by any means). It would be in- 
teresting to experiment, to have a com- 
poser set to music, without altering the 
original lines, an English drama whose 


: 


lines are known by the masses, such come- 


dies as Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Ven- 
ice” or Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” (not claiming that either of these 
plays calls for musical treatment) or trage- 
dies like “Hamlet” (which has never been 
really set-—Ambroise Thomas’s music to it 
being as unsuited to the plot as can be 
conceived) and it is safe to conjecture that 
a cultured American audience would under- 
stand with perfect ease each word and syl- 
lable of “The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” etc., or “To be or not to be,” no 
matter whether the orchestral part accom- 
panying these passages was scored for 16 
horns, 8 trumpets, 6 trombones, 4 tubas, 
6 tympani, double wood-winds, 4 harps and 
the usual strings, and the auditorium twice 
as vast as that of the Metropolitan. 

It is our familiarity with the texts of 
the Wagner and Verdi operas and even the 
more recent Puccini that enables us to un- 
derstand their texts easily. Some who hold 
Mr. Rogers’s view of the matter might 
learn with considerable surprise that fre- 
quently several of our ablest foreign sing- 
ers at the Metropolitan change the vowel 
sound of the librettist’s word for the pur- 
pose of an easier and more effective vocali- 
zation. 

And so this matter of enunciation -is 
hardly to be taken as seriously as is gen- 
erally supposed. The singer must enun- 
ciate clearly, to be sure, but we ought not 
censure an artist like Mr. Martin because 
the unfamiliar line, “An arrant boaster, I'll 
be bound,” in “Cyrano” did not reach us as 
clearly as does “Recondite armonia” when 
he sings Cavaradossi in “Tosca,” the latter 
line being firmly imprinted in the operatic 
department of most persons’ mentalities, 
while the former is well known to only two 
men to-day—Mr. Martin, who has to sing 
it, and Mr. Henderson, who wrote it. 

And to prove that this is so, one has but 
to wait until the fourth or fifth performance 
of “Cyrano,” when the gentlemen of the 
press will have become better acquainted 
with the lines, to read in their columns that 
“the singers are rapidly getting their lines 
into such shape that they can now be under- 
stood with a fair degree of clearness.” 
This has been the case with “The Pipe of 
Desire” and “Mona,” and history will 
doubtless repeat itself. 
alt is not the singers’ enunciation which 
makes these English texts nonunderstand- 
able at their premiéres; it is rather the 
audience’s not knowing the actual lines. 

Very truly yours, 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 

New York, March 8, 1913. 





Mrs. Henry Russell Improved 


Boston, March 8.—Mrs. Henry Russell, 
wife of the director of the Boston Opera 
House, who fell ill with ptomaine poison- 
ing on Thursday, is reported much im- 
proved at the Fenway Hospital. 
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“ ARMIDE” REVIVED AT PARIS OPERA 





Ancient Gluck Opera Hailed with Gladness—Pianist Bauer Takes 
Long Farewell of Paris—American Songs on Charles W. Clark’s 
Program—tThe American Colony in Paris 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5, Villa Niel, 
February 26, 1913. 


HE forthcoming opening of the Champs 
Elysées Opera House along Ametican 

lines seems to have awakened the directors 
of the other Paris opera houses to the fact 
that there still remains much room for im- 
provement in the standard of their produc- 
tions and in the variety of their programs. 
The Paris National Opera, though one 
of the last to come to this realization, has 
begun to put a little variety in its weekly 
bills. This week we enjoyed the rare treat 
of a revival of Gluck’s “Armide.” This 
opera, which in its day was the subject of 
more discussion than ever Wagner or De- 
bussy created, has had a varied career. 


Completely forgotten in Paris for almost 
a century and a half—its first production 
was in 1757 in Paris—it was revived eight 
years ago by M. Gailhard. It has since 
then had so few performances that many 
thought it had returned to rest for another 
century, when Messrs. Messager and 
Broussan gave music lovers the good sur- 
prise of a brilliant revival. 

One is impressed on re-hearing “Armide” 
with the breadth of Gluck’s creative genius. 
The work is full of real beauty, sponta- 
neity and charm. It abounds in scenes of 
tenderness and of exaltation in which the 
most varied sentiments alternate with vo- 
luptuous ballets. 

The star singer at this performance was 
Henry Dangés, who interpreted the rdle 
of King Hidraot with his customary charm 
and power. The other leading parts were 
filled by Mile. Mérentié (Armide) and M. 
Altchevsky (Rinaldo), who shared the 
honors with the noted baritone. Dangés 
was fresh from a success at the Besancon 
Opera, where he appeared as Guido in 
“Monna Vanna,” which he revived with 
Muratore and Mme. Hatto at the Paris 
Onéra. 


Bauer’s Farewell to Paris 


A large number of admirers crowded 
the Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, Tuesday 
night, when Harold Bauer, under the aus- 
pices of Messrs. Madier de Montjau & 
Kiesgen, gave what will probably be his 
last public recital in this city before 1915. 
Mr. Bauer exercised particular care in the 
choice of his program for his last Paris 
appearance. He displayed all the variety 
and richness of tone coloring for which he 
is famous. His rendering of the Bach 
“Ttalian” Concerto was full of repose and 
musical insight, while his interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A Flat was intel- 
lectual and scholarly. The light, rollick- 
ing motives of Schumann’s “Papillons” 
were delightfully given. Bauer put much 
poetry in this interpretation and it appeared 
to be the most popular of all. He brought 
in some new effects not written in the 
score, but the result was very telling. The 
Chopin Polonaise in E Flat Minor suffered 
in comparison with the brilliant execution 
and reception of the foregoing number, but 
the César Franck Prelude, Choral and- 
Fugue was again big, strong orchestra! 
playing, and the harp effects were very 
beautiful. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was such that Bauer was obliged to give 
two encores—“Harmonies du Soir,” Grazt, 
and Concert Waltz, Moszkowski. 

Mr. Bauer has just left Paris for an ex- 
tensive tour through Holland. 

The American music colony of Paris is 
growing rapidly in importance. Its prin- 
cipai elements used to be American stu- 
dents, whose presence eventually brought 
the American singing teacher to Paris. The 
combination of these two factors, around 
which gathered American music lovers, 
soon formed the nucleus of what has grown 
to be the most important foreign colony 
of its kind in this city. The musical life 


of the colony was not complete, however, 
until the advent of the American composer. 

Among the best known American com- 
posers residing in Paris may be counted 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, whose works are 
known both in Europe and America; Wal- 
ter Morse Rummel, the husband of Harold 
Bauer’s noted disciple, Thérése Chaigneau, 
and composer of many works which have 
attracted much attention by their origi- 
nality and the deep study they indi- 
cate; Campbell-Tipton, to whose vigorous, 
highly-colored brush are due compositions 
looked upon by many as truly character- 
istic of the American “red-blood” school, 
and John Parsons Beach, who studied or- 
chestration under Professor Gédalge of the 
Conservatoire National, and who is known 
as a composer of works of real importance. 
In another field, MacDowell’s piano compo- 
sitions have found a most brilliant expo- 
nent in Thuel Burnham. 


George E. Shea as Composer 


Although not exclusively a composer by 
profession, George E. Shea is the author 
of several works which have attracted par- 
ticular attention. His distinguishing char- 
acteristic is his rare gift of writing his own 
words to his music, and he wields his pen 
with equal harmony and literary skill both 
in French and in English verse. His mel- 
ody “The Jester’s Drinking Song,” both in 
l’'rench and English verse, was very pop- 
ular here last Winter. Other favorites 
among his songs are “Soir de Décembre” 
and “Malgré Toi.” Mr. Shea was the first 
American male singer to appear on the 
operatic stage in France. His wife, Céline 
Bonheur, is a contralto of repute with an 
eloquent career behind her. Mr. Shea has 
abandoned the stage and has devoted him- 
self to teaching. 

American Songs on Clark’s Program 


Charles W. Clark’s recital on Friday last, 
given at the Salle des Agriculteurs, at- 
tracted a large and cosmopolitan audience, 
and, as Mr. Clark was in splendid voice, 
despite the severe weather of the last week, 
the recital was a joy from beginning to 
end. The program, specially chosen and 
of particular musical interest, was as fol- 
lows: 

“Anacréon” and “Céphale et Procris,’” Grétry; 
“Aufenthalt,’’ “Das Fischermadchen,” ‘““Am Meer,” 
“Doppelganger” and “Erlkénig,’? Schubert; ‘Ah! 
laisse-moi,” ‘‘Extase,’’ “Je m’assoupis,’’ ‘‘Le Lys’’ 
and “Je n’ai regret des jours de mon printemps,”’ 
Félix Blumenfeld; ‘‘Prospice’ and “Uncle Rome,” 
Sidney Homer; ‘‘Far from My Love,” Sarti-Huhn; 
“The Pilgrimage,” Arthur Dunham; “A _ Fool’s 
Soliloquy,’’ Campbell-Tipton; “Ich harre dein’’ and 
“’S ist Zeit,’ Rachmaninoff; ‘Light,’ Sinding; 
“‘Nachtiges Wandern,’ Kaun; “Unter Sternen,’ 
Weingartner. 

It would be futile to enter into a detailed 
analysis of the varied interpretations when 
everything was so well done. Mr. Clark is 
now at the zenith of his powers, and he has 
gone deeply into the study of the modern 
art-song as well as of the classics. He has 
developed his dramatic powers without 
sacrificing a particle of the beautiful mezza 
voce which has always been a specially at- 
tractive feature of his art. His enunciation 
is faultless in English, German or French. 
The audience was demonstrative at the close 
of every group and singled out for special 
approbation “Das Fischermadchen” and 
“Der Erlkonig” of Schubert and “A Fool’s 
Soliloquy,” by Campbell-Tipton. “Uncle 
Rome,” by Homer, was rendered with 
pathos, and Mr. Clark repeated it. “Der 
Doppelganger” is one of Clark’s most per- 
fect interpretations. It would be an in- 
justice to omit mention of the accompani- 
ments of Gordon Campbell, all of which 
were played from memory and in a manner 
productive of a most perfect ensemble. 

DaNnieL Lynps BLount 


A Scholarship for Piano Students 


Mrs. Pauline A. MacArthur, of New 
York, announces that she will establish a 
scholarship in pianoforte playing to be 


known as the “Burnham Scholarship of 
the Thursday Musical Club.” Any one 
proposed by a member of the club may 
compete for the scholarship. Thuel Burn- 
ham will arrive from Paris in December, 
when the competition will take place and 
the scholarship will be awarded. He will 
remain here a part of each year. During 
his absence his scholarship pupils will be 
taught under his direction. 








ADELA BOWNE TO 
DEPART FOR OPERA 
CAREER IN ITALY 














Adela Bowne, American Soprano, Who 
Will Appear in Opera Abroad 


Adela Bowne, the American soprano, 
who during the past year has been heard 
here in concert, sails Saturday on the 
Konig Albert for appearances abroad in 
operatic work. Miss Bowne sang success- 
fully in Italy under Mugnone before her 
return to the United States last year, but 
at the advice of eminent musicians she is 
returning to Italy to prepare herself fur- 
ther for an operatic career. 

She has studied with Lombardi in Flor- 
ence and is the possessor of a voice of un- 
usual qualifications. It is her intention to 
sing in the Italian opera houses first, then 
in the German opera houses, after which 
she is to return to this country as a mem- 
ber of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company. 


Famous Artists at Baumfeld Funeral 


Services were held Friday afternoon, 
March 7, at the Irving Place Theater, for 
Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, manager of the 
theater, who died on March 4. Chopin's 
luneral March and Handel’s Largo were 
played by Nahan Franko and his orches- 
tra. Emmy Destinn, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” 
followed by a quartet from the Metropol- 
itan, composed of Messrs. J6rn, Goritz, 
Bayer and Ruysdael, who sang “It Is De 
creed.” 


Francis Rogers’s Engagements 


On Thursday of this week Francis 
Rogers was scheduled to take part in two 
concerts—in the morning at the Plaza in a 
Debussy program: in the afternoon he and 
'loward Brockway repeat, at the Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, most of the program 
they gave at A¢olian Hall, New York, on 
January 15. On the 17th Mr. Rogers will 
give an educational song recital at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., and another 
song recital March 25 at Waterbury, Conn. 





FINAL SINSHEIMER CONCERT 


Quartet’s Ninth Season Brought Success- 
fully to a Close 


The final concert of the Sinsheimer 
Quartet on March 5 at Rumford Hall, New 
York, was devoted to Haydn’s Quartet in 
D Major, op. 20, No. 4, a Handel Sonata in 
G Minor for two violins and piano, and 
Grieg’s Quartet in the same key, op. 27. 

An audience of considerable numbers 
heard the program and applauded the 
efforts of these chamber musicians with 
enthusiasm. The Haydn work, which is 
rarely played, possesses some significant 
features, among them a slow movement, 
Un poco Adagio affetuoso, of exceptional 
beauty. In the Handel sonata, played by 
Mr. Sinsheimer and Albert Greenteld, Mrs. 
Bernard Sinsheimer presided at the piano 
with artistic discretion. The piano part is 
doubtless the result of a modern “filling 
out” of an original accompaniment in 
figured bass, and it requires quite the treat- 
ment which Mrs. Sinsheimer gave it to 
make it effective. Both violinists were well 
received for their scholarly interpretation 
of this fine old music. 

Grieg’s romantic quartet, one of the 
greatest string quartets of modern times, 
was played with splendid spirit, and the 
“racy” character of its themes was finely 
preserved. The slow movement was for the 
first time in many years in the writer's 
memory played at the proper tempo, so 
many organizations being inclined to make 
it much quicker andantino than its com- 
poser ever intended it to be. There was 
continued applause at the close of the work. 
The evening marked this quartet’s success- 
ful consummation of its ninth season. 

A. W. K. 


SINGER GETS $25,000 


Gertrude Hassler Accepts Compromise 
in Breach of Promise Case 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 7.—After obtaining 
a judgment for $50,000 for breach of 
promise of marriage from Carl G. 


Fisher, capitalist and sportsman, Ger- 
trude Hassler, the concert singer, 
agreed to-day through her attorney 


to accept a compromise sum of $25,000 
rather than face the possibilities involved 
in an appeal of the case. Miss Hassler’s 
action was brought on October 5, I912, 
three years after Fisher’s marriage to 
another woman. Miss Hassler contended 
that Fisher had promised to marry her 
long before he met the other woman and 
that he had further agreed to pay her $5,000 
on the day of their wedding and in addition 
$100 a month for life. 

Fisher made a general denial of the 
allegations and said that he had paid the 
plaintiff $10,000 in various sums and had 
paid her $100 a month for many months 
after his wedding in October, 1909. During 
the trial Miss Hassler’s sobs when she told 
of her blighted life affected the jury to 
tears. 


Grace Kerns’s Big Success at Norfolk 

Grace Kerns, soprano, gave a Tecital at 
Norfolk, Va., her home town, Thursday 
evening, March 6, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, with a seating capacity of more than 


2,000. The success of the concert was in- 
dicated by a telegram which Walter An- 
derson, her manager, received from the 
local manager, J. J. Miller, which read as 
follows: “Grace Kerns recital tremen- 
dously successful. Capacity House. Re- 


ceived great ovat ion.” 


Re-engaged for Handel and 


Haydn Society 


Pagdin 

As a result of his work in the “Messiah” 
at Christmas with the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society William H. Pagdin has 


been re-engaged to sing the “Elijah” with 
this organization on March 23. 


ARTHUR 
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American Violinist Plays Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto Which She 
Introduced to This Country 


The bright particular star of the Phil- 
harmonic concert on Thursday evening of 
last week was the greatest of American 
violinists, Maud Powell, who played the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto. The tumultuous 
reception accorded her was not only a trib- 
ute to her art but a sort of “welcome home” 


ovation, for it marked her first New York 
appearance not only of the season but since 
her return from her Hawaiian wanderings. 
The occasion had as well something of the 
atmosphere of an anniversary. Only a 
month less than twenty-five years earlier 
had Miss Powell given the Tschaikowsky 
work its first American hearing. 

It may well be questioned whether at any 
time during that quarter of a century Miss 
Powell has played this Concerto with more 
consummate artistry, with a greater wealth 
of tonal beauty, a deeper insight into its 
poetic significance and a more eloquent 
communication of these emotional contents 
than she did last week. In the heartfelt 
song of the Canzonetta she attained soul- 
fulness of utterance that was positively 
tear-compelling in its sheer loveliness. That 
movement marked the climax of the per- 
formance which, on the whole, fairly 
touched the high-water mark of violin play- 
ing. The first movement was given with a 
fine buoyancy of spirit, impeccable technic 
and intonation. The cadenza was a bril- 
liant feat. And Miss Powell almost recon- 
ciled one to the trivialities of the finale, 
which is one of the most distressing things 
of which Tschaikowsky has been guilty. 

After the concerto Miss Powell was re- 
called to the platform almost a dozen times 
before the audience permitted its enthu- 
siasm to subside. Aside from her work the 
most enjoyable feature of the evening was 


POWELL BRILLIANT WITH THE PHILHARMONIC 


Saint-Saéns’s splendid C Minor Symphony, 
which is so little exploited these days. Can 
it be that the need of two pianists and an 
organist acts as a deterrent factor as re- 
gards more frequent hearings? These ob- 
bligati were played in admirable fashion at 
this concert by Victor Harris, Michael 
Loesch and Charles Gilbert Spross respec- 
tively. Of the three the last mentioned 
had the most to do and he handled even 
the wretched Carnegie Hall organ with 
that skill and artistry always evident in his 
piano accompaniments. The symphony 
itself with its wealth of invention, ingenu- 
ity of craftsmanship and richness of orches- 
tral fancy sustains attention despite its 
length. It was most spiritedly played, for 
the greater part, and the poco adagio had 
much warmth and breadth. Possibly a 
quality of more ethereal delicacy might 
have been desired in the scherzo portion, 
but in the rousing concluding portion it was 
inspiring, and the fugal sections -were 
clearly and concisely delivered. 

Dvorak’s Overture, “My Home-Land” 
—music of no striking value—and Fritz 
Stahlberg’s “Symphonic Scherzo” pro- 
vided the material for the rest of the 
program. Mr. Stahlberg, who is one of 
the first violins of the Philharmonic, is no 
stranger here in the composer’s rdle. Some 
years ago the orchestra played an “Abra- 
ham Lincoln” Symphony of his which a 
single hearing sufficed to consign to limbo. 
Last year two brief “Symphonic Sketches” 
of his were done and they were decidedly 
better. The present work is of no partic- 
ular account except as it shows that the 
composer has the technic of modern or- 
chestration at his fingers’ ends. Otherwise 
it is frothy and unsubstantial—a mere bit 
of nothingness, delightfully scored. Strauss 
lends a hand in it and now and then De- 
bussy lurks around the corner. But in the 
end nothing very noteworthy is accom- 
plished. Mr. Stahlberg conducted the work 
himself and the audience applauded him 
with cordiality and right good will. 


H, F. P. 





MME. LUND WARMLY GREETED 





Soprano and Leo Schulz Soloists with 
New Waterbury Orchestra 


WatersurY, Conn., March 3.—Charlotte 
Lund, the popular soprano, and Leo Schulz, 
‘cellist, were the soloists with the Water- 
bury Musicians’ Association in its first 
symphony concert, under the baton of 
James M. Fulton. Mme. Lund fulfilled ex- 
pectations with the warmth and fullness of 
her tones, as well as the instinctive excel- 
lence of her interpretations. In an aria 
from “Louise” and “Vissi d’Arte,” from 
“Tosca,” the soprano won a large measure 
of approval, which was continued with her 
delivery of the Scene and Prayer from 
“Der Freischiitz” and Bemberg’s “Song of 
Kisses,” after which Mme. Lund was given 
several recalls. 

Much applause also greeted the musicianly 
playing of Mr. Schulz in the Lindner Con- 
certo, followed by a brilliant encore. Mr. 
Fulton proved an accomplished conductor 
and he gained commendable results with 
his forces in a program which included the 
Beethoven “Jena” Symphony. Carl Bruc- 
hausen was an effective accompanist. 





Next Boston Opera Season Opens No- 
vember 24 


Boston, March 2.—The first preliminary 
notice regarding the season of 1913-14 at 
the Boston Opera House went to the 
stockholders yesterday. The season will 
open on Monday evening, November 24, 
and there is the usual information with 
regard to the subscription performances, 
which again will be seventy-two in num- 
ber, extending over a period of eighteen 
weeks and taking place on the evenings of 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday and Sat- 
urday afternoons. 





Lorene Rogers to Sing Abroad 


American aspirant for operatic 
fame is Lorene Rogers, known as a con- 
cert and oratorio singer throughout the 
country. Miss Rogers will sail on April 
29 on the Kénig Albert and will study in 
Italy prior to entering the opera houses 
there. She has already a number of roles 


Another 


in her rénertoire and is well equipped for 
the work 
well” 
W. Francis Parsons, 
Monday evening, 


she is to undertake. A “fare- 
evening was given in her honor by 
her vocal teacher, on 
March Io. 





ORANGE CHOIR IN CONCERT 


Popular Artists in Operatic Excerpts 
and Other Interesting Numbers 


Operatic numbers and interesting solo 
work formed the features of the annual 
concert by the choir of the Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Orange, N. J., 
on February 28, with Frederick G. Shat- 
tuck as organist. Mabel Beddoe, contralto, 
made an emphatic impression with her de- 
livery of the aria, “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” while she united 
her artistic gifts with those of Mme. Mary 
Hissem-DeMoss, J. S. Macdonald and T. 
Foster Why in “Carmena,” by H. Lane 
Wilson, “The Lost Chord” and “I Have 
Longed for Thy Salvation,” from “Stabat 
Mater.” With Harriet Bawden and 
Messrs.. Macdonald and Fry, the contralto 
joined in an effective presentation of the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet and Pinsuti’s “Good 
Night, Good Night, Beloved.” Mrs. Baw- 
den and Miss Beddoe aroused much in- 
terest with their delivery of three Tuscan 
folk songs. 

Mme. DeMoss gave artistic interpreta- 
tions to three songs in English, including 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross, and Harriet 
Ware’s “Sunlight.” Further applause 
greeted Mrs. Bawden in Bemberg’s “Chan- 
son des Baisers,” Mr. Macdonald in the 
“Flower Song’ from “Carmen” and Mr. 
Why in “Young Tom O’Devon,” by 
Russell. 


Mme. wr Sues Railroad for $50,000 


Mme. Marie Rappold, the soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
brought suit for $50,000 against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad for injuries re- 
ceived in a train wreck near Philadelphia 
on February 17 while she was on her way 
from Washington to Trenton. Mme. Rap- 
pold’s train was wrecked in a head-on col- 
lision. Her left side was injured and it 
was also represented in her behalf that she 
inhaled much smoke and dust that injured 
her throat. This, she claims, necessitated 
the canceling of a number of concert 
dates. Mme. Rappold made her deposition 
in the case before sailing for Europe last 
week. She intends to consult throat spe- 
cialists in Berlin. 





Austria, is now to have a monu- 
Brahms, who spent much time 


Ischl, in 
ment to 
there. 
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MODERN MUSIC LIKE MEAL OF SPICES 


Constantin von Sternberg Finds 
Nothing Substantial in Exagger- 
ated Forms of the Present-Day 
School of Composers 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8. 

6s] S it true. that I am opposed to the 

modern composers? No, not to the 
modern, but to the modernistic ones. I love 
modernity but not modernism,” declared 
Constantin von Sternberg in his studio the 
other day. “In art an ‘ism’ denotes usually 
an exaggeration. It is so with modernism. 
The work of the modernists—with the 
acgent on the last syllable—is not to my 


taste. It impresses me as a result of calcu- 
lation and even speculation rather than of 
inspiration. 

“The modernists have devised many 
clever ‘stunts,’ harmonically, orchestral and 
otherwise—new words in the musical vo- 
cabulary, as it were—but I fail to find in 
their works any thought that would com- 
pel the coining of such new verbiage. They 
have undoubtedly produced certain ‘effects,’ 
but—without cause. While some of their 
tricks may be used as building material 
by the next great genius, I believe that 
the works in which they now occur and 
of which they are practically the whole 
substance—these works, I say—cannot live.” 

“But is this not mere prophecy which 
the next few years may disprove?” was 
suggested. 

“T hardly think so. In art there is a nice 
proportion between the longevity of a new 
departure and the strength and depth of 
its roots in the past. As in life, so we do 
in art recognize the principle of genealogy. 
The history of art in any branch shows 
plainly a mental lineage, an order of legiti- 
mate succession. The spiritual pedigree 
of our great masters is unmistakable. 
But whence have these freakish modernists 
sprung? Their forced, grotesque ‘newness’ 
has completely obliterated their descent. 
They might as well have come from no- 
where. The great masters have never 
totally discarded the principles of their 
predecessors. They have extended their 
application, developed and broadened them 
and when they added anything essentially 
new—mind, I say added—it was in re- 
sponse to some inner, dramatic necessity. 





Constantin von Sternberg, the Eminent 
Pianist and Teacher, of Philadelphia 


This necessity is what I miss in thie 
modernists. They afford me amusement, 
not pleasure. Ruskin’s best dictum is: 
‘Originality is not newness, but genuine- 
ness. The music of all these modernistic 
light-weights is not genuine. It comes 
not from the heart but from a questionable 
desire to create a ‘sensation.’ Of little 
spices, which the great masters used with 
discretion, the modernists make a _ meal. 
They have discarded melody because they 
suffer with musical asthma. The breath of 
melody gives out before they have fairly 
started. 1 have discarded the idea of 
buying an automobile for a somewhat simi- 
lar reason. With me it’s the purse that 
has the asthma.” 

“Is it not possible, though, that the 
modernists are creating a new art?” 

“A new art? My dear sir, there are 
certain fundamental truths in our earthly 
life from which we will never get away 
until we have a new human nature and a 
new set of Ten Commandments.” 
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“But must the artist not reflect the spirit 
of his time?” 

“The small fry may do it. Did Homer 
do it? Or Shakespeare, Leonardo, Beet- 
hoven, Goethe or any great thinker? Great 
art works are timeless.” 

“Do you refer only to the symphonic 
modernists or do you include the opera?” 

“I do not care to discuss opera be- 
cause it is not a free form of art unless 
the book and the music spring from the 
same mind and impulse, as with Wagner. 
But if you divest his works of all its ac- 
cessories, of scenery, costume, singers, 
action and all, there still remains legiti- 
mate, beautiful music. Try this experiment 
with some of the modernistic operas and 
see what you get.” 

“Are you not afraid of being considered 
a little over-conservative ?” 

“This question I have sometimes asked 
myself; but upon closest self-scrutiny | 
find myself ready and prepared to take to 
my heart any new genius, provided he be 
of a caliber, say, like Brahms. But for 
these modernistic little chaps I cannot spare 
the time to hear them more than once. 
Until the new genius appears I feel that 
my time is better employed in administer- 
ing the marvelous heirloom which the 
past has left us through its great minds and 
through its men of sincerity. With this 
heirloom we are—speaking generally—but 
slightly acquainted. That is the reason 
why we run after these modernistic novel- 
ties as we run after a new breakfast food 
or a new religious cult. Of these things 
I know nothing, but I do know that that 
which in art is only ‘new’ never lives 
long enough to grow old.” 

“Do you intend to play in public soon?” 

“Not this winter. My pupils clamor for 
concert opportunities and I often resign in 
their favor. Six of them have within two 
years made their successful public débuts 
in orchestra concerts and nine more are 
waiting, champing their bits like impatient 
fine blooded ponies. But next Winter |! 
shall play again—a few times.” 








American Premiére of Elgar’s ‘Music 
Makers” Announced 


The Festival Chorus of the Columbia 
University has scheduled a Spring concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, 
April 6. The chorus is composed of the 
University Chorus, the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Yonkers Choral Society, 
the combined choruses numbering 300 
voices. They are under rehearsal sep- 
arately with Walter Henry Hall at present 
and will combine for final rehearsals with 
him. Mr. Hall will conduct the entire con- 
cert and has engaged seventy members of 
the Philharmonic Society for his orches- 
tra. On this occasion he will produce El- 
gars “Music Makers,” for the first time 
in America. This choral work was writ- 
ten for the Birmingham Festival, England, 
held last October, and it is scored for 
chorus, contralto soloist and a large mod- 
ern orchestra requiring about forty-five 
minutes for its performance. 

The soloists for the concert are: Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; 
Dan Beddoe, tenor, and William Hinshaw, 
baritone. 


Frank Pollock Engaged for “The 
Geisha” 


Frank Pollock has been added to the 
list of stars who are to appear in the re- 
vival of “The Geisha,” opening in Weber 
& Fields’s Theater, New York, on March 
31, under the management of the Shuberts 
and Arthur Hammerstein. Mr. Pollock has 
sung in the Metropolitan and Manhattan 
opera houses and in Hammerstein’s London 
opera house. Others in the cast will be 
Lina Abarbanell, Alice Zeppilli, Pauline 
Hall, Georgia Caine, James T. Powers, Ed- 
win Stevens, Carl Gantvoort and Charles 
King. 

Elvira de Hidalgo, of premature Metro 
politan experience, has been appearing with 
Titta Ruffo in “The Barber of Seville,” in 
Barcelona. 
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JULIA CULP IN OMAHA 





First Appearance There Arouses Deep 
Interest—Local Society Heard 


OmAHA, Nepr., March 5.—Mme. Julia 
Culp made her first appearance in Omaha, 
yesterday afternoon, at the Brandeis Thea- 
ter, under the management of Evelyn Hop- 
per. The artist was greeted by a large 
audience, which was not slow to appreciate 
her magnificent voice, her fidelity to the 
spirit of each composer and his composi- 
tions and the vocal technic which made that 
fidelity possible. In all of her songs, rep- 
resenting the composers Schubert, Loewe, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Purcell and 
3rahms, the singer was accompanied by 
Coenraad V. Bos, which is equivalent to 
saying that the piano work was of the 
hightest order possible. 

An event of local importance was the 
third annual concert cf the Omaha Sym- 
phony Study Orchestra, Henry Cox, direc- 
tor. This organization has a wide reaching 
influence upon the musical growth of our 
city, composed, as it is, largely of amateur 
musicians and students, some sixty in num- 
ber. A program which included the “Pro- 
metheus” Overture and the First Symphony 
of Beethoven, and smaller works by Grieg, 
MacDowell and others, was given with a 
precision of attack and a variety of tone 
color truly remarkable. To Mr. Cox be- 
longs much credit for the painstaking-train- 
ing of which the concert was the result. 


E. L. W. 


REARDONS IN CLUB MUSICALE 


Audience of Musicians Enthuses Over 
Program of Singers 


Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano, and 
George Warren Reardon, baritone, assisted 
by Eleanor Stark Stanley at the piano, gave 
the musical program at the New York 
Musicians’ Club last Sunday evening. 

A large gathering applauded the artistic 
singing of Mr. and Mrs. Reardon. Mrs. 
Reardon offered an old Italian song, Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie,” and  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Warum?” singing in three languages with 
excellent enunciation, whale her delivery 
was brilliant and emotionally fine. Later 
she sang “Dich theure Halle,’ from 
‘“Tannhauser,” with much breadth and was 
obliged to add an extra, giving H. Clough 
Leighter’s “Who Knows?” 

Mr. Reardon won decided approbation 
for his presentation of Ilandel’s “Where’er 
You Walk,” which he sang with unusual 
ease and fine tonal quality, showing him- 
self well equipped in this difficult style of 
music, while his singing of “Die Thrane’” 
was likewise thoroughly artistic. His 
other numbers were “The Relief” and “Al- 
lah,” by A. Walter Kramer, which he sang 
splendidly with the composer at the piano, 
being obliged to respond to an encore, 
“Robin Goodfellow,” by Orlando Morgan, 
in which he again scored heavily. Mrs. 
Stanley presided at the piano in admirable 
fashion for both singers. 


Recently imported woolly  capucin 
monkeys from Brazil have been drawing 
crowds of people to the Amsterdam Zoo- 
logical Gardens to hear their singing, 
which is said to resemble the note of the 
thrush. 
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EUROPEAN MAN AND AMERICAN GIRL 





Young Women Who Study Abroad Often Fall Victims of Unscrupu- 
lous ‘‘Love Makers’’—A Sample of Continental Courting by Mail 


TUTTGART, Germany, March 1.—l 

had been in Germany but a day when 
I met an American girl who was a little in 
doubt as to whether she could accept invi- 
tations from the men she met here with the 
same feeling of safety that she felt at 


home, 
I hastily advised “Don’t!” and followed 
it up by relating the experiences of several 


talented girls who: had come to Berlin to 
study music. All of these girls were on the 
road to positive success when with sur- 
prising suddenness their promising careers 
came to a humiliating end, likewise their 
lives morally and socially, because they had 
listened too readily to the amorous effu- 
sions of unscrupulous Europeans, 

Volumes could be written upon the dan- 
gers that beset the American girl who lives 
for any length of time in Europe. 

She is the most attractive creature in the 
world to the European, and in this respect 
his taste is to be admired. 

But, unfortunately, it is not easy to con- 
vince the American girl beforehand that 
only too often his flattering estimation of 
her charms suffers a humiliating change 
over night. 

This point is forcibly emphasized by the 
following letters which were handed me by 
an acquaintance who hoped | could some 
day use them as the basis of a story illus- 
trating how ardent can be the love-making 
of.a European and how suddenly it may 
change. 

This acquaintance was used as a sort of 
middleman by a young Italian, whom he had 
known but a few days, and a Dutch woman 
who had been studying singing in Milan. 

All three parties happened to be at a 
small town on the Lago Maggiore at the 
same time, and the young Itahan, who, by 
the way, is now a singer of some impor- 
tance, poured out his woes to his new 
\merican friend as follows: 


Milano, Julio, 1g ——. 

Dearer Friend: Oh! what a 
pity that I couldn't see you this 
morning. I had so much thing to 
confie you. I am arrived a Milano, 
but you cann’t imagined _ the 
strong of my suffrance now that 
| am separed from my sweet lady 
b—— forever. I love! I love 
when | had never loved so, from 
all my heart, all my anima. 

[ cannot respire! I wish be 
dead, for dont souffre any more. 
I am despaired, my life is troubled 
for ever, my health will be decline 
every day. All my remembrances 
are gone to her. I cannot forget 
her voice, her eyes, what sentimen- 
tal and expressive looking she has! 
What remorse I will have all the 
times for have not had the cour- 
age necessary for tell her for to 
made my confession, the confes- 
sion of my ideal love! 

Yesterday evening, any minutes 
before it was the time for to go to 
bed, I looked her, and I surprised 
the moment just where she was 
looking me, her eyes in her hands, 
she was crying I thought, and at 
this time I decided firmely, when 
we go upstairs near from our 
rooms to speak her all my secrets. 
But unhappy, instead to go in her 
drawing room with me, same that 
she made the others night, she 
dont go there. 

She stay before the door with- 
out let me pass in her drawing 
room, and she don’t let me also 
any time for to speak anything. 
She took my hands with a visible 
emotion (her face was all white) 
and she say very quickly “a good- 
bye sir, we shall see us again in Oc- 
tober.” I reply (trembling of emo- 
tion) unhappy, I will not be here 
in October, but she dont made at- 
tention to my parole et without 
tell anything she go in her room 
letting me alone, and I was obliged 
to go in my my room entirely de- 
spaired of me. “And decide to go 
to bed because in the morning it 
will be necessary to get up early, 
but I had not undressed myself. | 


open the window of my room and 
| stay immobile on the balcon 2-3 
hours, dreaming and some times 
singing “Addio mio_ Leonore, 
addio, addio.” She dont open her 
window however, she knew | was 
there. When it begined to become 
too much damp, | shut the window 
it was one hour of the night) and | 
essay to sleep, but it was impossible. 
{ would cry and | couldn't. Oh! 
what a night. My Got! what an 
unforgotly night for me. At half 
past tour | left the house where 
was sleeping the idole of my life. 
I had not the strong to walk until 
the station. 1 was obliged to stop 
3-4 tomes in the way under the 
rain, and when the train was gone 
it seems to me my heart was 
stayed in M——. 

Please my dear if you could 
find one occasion tomorrow before 
she gone from M—— will you 
have the goodness when you will 
be alone (you can find one mo- 
ment) to teil her why | am suff- 
ring, torturing a M——, why | can- 
not sleep, | cannot eat and now 
my souffrance are twice more 


strong. 1 wish be dead but l 
couldn't. I can only be tortured 
affrously. I shall be forever re- 


connaissant to you for this service. 
| will only that she know the in- 
tensity of my love, and if she ap- 
prove me. 

Good-bye dearer friend, 


His “idole” answered thus: 

5 Julio, 19—. 
Dear Mr. X. 

Really so astonished I was read- 
ing that letter of Mr. B.’s. I 
noticed he did only cry the last 
days, but I had not the idea it was 
for my sake. He is too nervous, 
too sensible. He has an illness off 
the heart. I cant imagine how it is 
possible to put in his head that he 
loves me. 

{ always told everybody I have 
360 years and they believed it. 
And he is a boy of 23 years. That 
is to say a boy to the age of 36! | 
am sorry. | cant have people suf- 
fering for my sake. Tell him that it 
is a little funny, that | am so old 
and he so young, and say once 
more | also told you | have 306 
years already. Then do speak to 
him as a friend and tell him it also 
goes like that in the world. Young 
people always get first a great sym- 
pathie for a married lady, but they 
always get over it. I am as | am 
and no more. Excuse me that | 
also trouble you but please tell him 
it was very clever of him not to 
have confessed it because he must 
respect me as a married lady. | 
was a little kind to him and now he 
has put this in his poor head. 
Tell him all in your own sweet 
way and remember 

Yours affectionate, 

One day later the young lover who would 
die but couldn’t received the above letter, 
and just two days after he was eating and 
sleeping normally again and his “sweet 
lady B” was put entirely out of his mind. 
Why? Simply because another signorina 
had in the meantime caught his fancy! 

Der WANDERER. 


A Comic Opera Decrescendo 


The official program descriptive of the 
comic opera produced at the Broadway 
Theater, March 2, properly amended 
should read as follows, according to the 
New York Telegraph: 

“The American Maid,” by Louise Gun- 
ning. Stirring, satisfying, scintillating mu- 
sic by John Philip Sousa. 

Book, an interesting and connected story, 
by Leonard Liebling. 

Battle scene, thrilling, by the 
Company. 

Comedy (jokes), by Adam and Eve, 
Noah, Abraham and the prophets, -the 
court jester to Julius Czsar, Rigoletto, the 
1813 Farmers’ Almanack and Joe Miller. 
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ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAMS IN FAVOR 


Hallett Gilberte, During Tour, Finds 
Marked Popular Interest in 
Native Music 


FTER the most successful tour of his 
career, which lasted five weeks and 
took him through a dozen or more cities in 
the Middle West, mallett Gilberté, the New 
York tenor-composer, returned to the city 
the week before last. His recitals, in- 
cluding both public and private perform- 
ances, were cordially received by all who 
heard them, his American program arous- 
ing a degree of enthusiasm which, he says, 
no other program which he has in past sea- 
sons given has won, 

To a MusicAL AMERICA representative 
he spoke as follows in his New York ho- 
tel: “It is more gratifying than even the 
most sanguine exponent of American mu- 
sical art can imagine—this appeal which my 
‘all-American’ program has made on my 
recently completed tour. In preparing it 
last Summer | examined hundreds of 
songs by native composers, selecting those 
which seemed to me to be individual and 
yet coherent. I have tried to represent 
both men and women who are working in 
the field of free composition and have 
found that there is an interest abroad in 
these songs. 

“The American singer must be looked to 
to sing the productions of his brother- 
artists. Not until he does will the foreign 
artist be convinced that there is enough 
merit in them to warrant his putting them 
on his recital-lists. The important fact 1s, 
however, that audiences throughout the 
country respond to the presentation of 
American music to-day, whereas a decade 
ago it would have been a foolhardy under- 
taking to attempt to sing twenty American 
songs without interspersing at least a half 
dozen classic German or modern German 

French works. The time is ripe for a 
solid campaign for American music and 
especially for American songs, since songs 
are more quickly grasped by audiences thi in 
practically any other form of composition. 

Mr. Gilberté, on his return to New York, 
deciding to hear an orchestral concert 
after having been away more than a month, 
attended the concert of the New York 
Symphony on February 21. Mme. Frances 
Alda, the Metropolitan soprano, was the 
soloist and one of the songs in her group 
was his “Minuet—La Phyllis.” It was re- 
ceived with unanimous approval by the au- 
dience and proved to be one of the singer's 


happiest selections. Only a few nights 
previous Mme. Alda hz id sung it at her 
joint recital with Ysaye at Carnegie Hall, 


well received that she 
her New York Sym- 
Mme. Marie Rappold 
have been using his 


where it was so 
chose it again for 
phony appearance. 
and Carolina White 

















Hallett Gilberté, American Composer 
and Champion of American Music 


Roses” on their recital-programs 
with telling success and Mme. Charlotte 
Lund is singing his “Minuet—La Phyllis” 
with as notable results as did Mme. Jeanne 
Jomelli last season. Mme. Jomelli is sing- 
ing the song in London at the present time, 
it having been one of the “hits” of her 
London recitals there a littke more than a 
year ago, 


“Two 


Philadelphia Pianist in Annual Recital 
March 4.—D. Hendrik 
Philadelphia’s most pop- 
gave his annual re- 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Ezerman, one of 
ular concert pianists, 
cital before a large audience in Wither- 
spoon Hall last evening, presenting a pro- 
gram of variety and interest which was re- 
ceived with cordial demonstrations of ap- 
preciation. Mr. Ezerman is an admirably 
equipped pianist whose playing shows not 


only technical facility but musical intel- 
ligence and feeling. He opened his pro- 
eram with two Chopin numbers, after 
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which he played with delicacy and charm 
three characteristic Debussy pieces, of 
which “Reflets dans l’eau” was perhaps the 
most interesting. Afterwards, among other 
selections, he gave an excellent interpreta- 


tion of Schumann’s Phantasie, op. 17, and, 
as a brilliant finale, Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 12. Ai Ea: 5: 





FIND CULP’S ART THRILLING 


Baltimore Hearers Won by Singer in 
Works of “Lieder” Masters 


Battimore, March 3.—Julia Culp, the 
famous Dutch mezzo-soprano, thrilled a 
large audience at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, February 28, by her delightful recital 
of songs by Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. The “Ave Maria,” by Schubert, 
was charmingly delivered and as an en- 
core to this number she sang the old Eng- 


lish song, “Long, Long Ago.” Schubert’s 
“Standchen” was also a_ favorite. The 
Schumann works included “Waldesge- 
sprach,” “Mondnacht” and “Frihlings- 
nacht,” which were sung with wonderful 
effect. 

The Brahms numbers included “Von 
Ewiger Liebe,” “Das Madchen Spricht,” 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” “Standchen,” “Der 


Schmied” and “Wiegenlied.” Several Eng- 
lish songs were given as encores, conclud- 
ing with “At Parting,” by Rogers. Mme. 
Culp was in perfect voice and she received 
a most cordial reception. Coenraad V. Bos 
was at the piano. W. J. R. 





“RECIPROCITY” PROGRAM 


Duluth Club Appears Before Members of 
Minneapolis Thursday Musical 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 1.—A de- 
lightful program was given at the First 
Baptist Church Thursday afternoon before 
the Thursday Musical by the Duluth Mati- 
née Musical. These reciprocity programs 
have been features of the work of the 
three leading musical clubs in the State, the 
Thursday Musical, of Minneapolis, the 
Schubert Club, of St. Paul, and the Matinée 
Musical, of Duluth, for several years with 
success. 

The Duluth club was represented by 
Wally Heyman, violinist; Mrs. Grace 
Brearly, pianist; Gladys Reynolds, soprano, 
and Alice Brown, pianist. 

Miss Heymar carried off the honors of 
the afternoon and proved a very promising 
young violinist. She played a movement 
from the Schiitt suite and Wieniawski 
numbers, showing fluent technic, lovely tone 
and deep musical feeling. - 

Mrs. Brearly is a brilliant pianist and 
gave numbers by Brahms and Chopin. 
Miss Reynolds sang a group of songs by 
Schubert, Brahms, Hahn, Spross_ and 
others, showing a pleasing soprano voice. 
There was much entertaining for the visit- 
ing musicians. E. B. 


Ysaye Triumphs in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, March 3.—Eugen Ysaye, the 
celebrated Belgian violinist, gave a triumph- 
ant recital at the Auditorium February 27, 
before an audience which packed the house 
and tendered him an ovation. Ysaye’s ex- 
ceptional brilliancy was especially manifest- 
ed in Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, op. 47, 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor and Saint- 
Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso. Two of his 
own compositions “Réve” and “Old Mute” 
were highly pleasing. He played Vitali’s 
Chaconne concluding his program with a 
encore. He 


spirited was delightfully ac- 
companied by Camille Decreus, pianist, who 
also played two solo numbers W.J.R. 


Zuro Opera at Thalia Theater 
Louis Zuro, 


director of the 
Company, announces that he has leased the 
Thalia Theater for the Spring season of 
grand opera which he is to give in New 
York at popular prices, beginning in April. 


Zuro Opera 


UNIVERSITY QUARTET 
APPEARS IN NEW YORK 


Arthur Whiting and Four Singers 
Present Six Ravel Waltzes of 
Unusual Texture 


After presenting his “University Quar- 
tet” to the student-bodies of a number of 
our larger colleges and universities, Arthur 
Whiting chose on Wednesday evening of 
last week to appear with them at ‘£olian 
Hall, New York. The quartet, which en- 
lists the services of Mrs. Charles Rabold, 
soprano; Mrs. Anna Taylor-Jones, con- 
tralto; William Wheeler, tenor, and Ed- 
mund A. Jahn, bass, showed in its work 
a notable sense of ensemble and also merit 
in the matter of individual ability. 

Mr. Whiting has always stood for the 
development of what is best in musical art 
and one fails to understand his selection 
of the six “Valses nobles et sentimentales” 
of Maurice Ravel. These waltzes, obvi- 
ously the poorest piece of work that Ravel 
has turned out, irritated the audience be- 
yond measure. They lack everything that 
goes to make up music that is worth while, 
and their acidulous harmonies, vitriolically 
unpleasant from beginning to end, are as 
meaningless as the ravings of Arnold 
Schonberg. It is certainly questionable as 
to what good influence can be derived 
from performing them at all and especially 
before the students of our colleges. Mr. 
Whiting played them as though he enjoyed 
doing so and at the close received a 
sympathetic round of applause. 

Nineteen of the Brahms “Liebeslieder 
Walzer” and the Epilogue were a very dif- 
ferent matter. In them the quartet did 
excellent work, singing from memory and 
apparently knowing their work thorou ghly. 
These delightful miniatures in triple-time, 
lighter moments in the life of a man whom 
many have condemned for his dignity and 
austerity, won the audience in no uncertain 
way, several of the waltzes being rede- 
manded. Mr. Whiting played the difficult 
piano part with much taste. 

Finally there were “Old Irish Melodies,” 
a cycle which Mr. Whiting has arranged. 
The dozen or more numbers are set for 
quartet and for solos and are effective in a 
certain way. There is not the inspiring 
note in these melodies that characterizes the 
folk-songs of Russia, for example, and yet 
they are beautiful, many of them, and in 
this form are attractively retouched, as it 
were. Joth 


singers and pianist were re- 
called after the various numbers. 
A. W. K. 


Old Jenny Lind Prints 
Prices 


Bring High 


Two lithographs of the first appearance 
in this country of Jenny Lind, made by a 
contemporary lithographer, were much in 
demand in a sale of prints at Anderson’s, 
New York, on March 5. The Sun reports 
that the first of these pictures, showing 
rows and rows of very sedate people sitting 
quietly and primly in their chairs, with ab- 
solutely no outward traces of emotions that 
the contemporary newspapers said were 
surging in their bosoms, sold for $180. The 
second and last copy of this print, not 
quite so brightly colored as the first one, 
went even better, selling for $210, the top 
price of the evening. 





Blind Soprano Sings with Damrosch in 
Danbury, Conn. 

DANBURY, CONN., Feb. 21—Mme. Rha- 

deska, a blind soprano, was the soloist with 


the New York Symphony Orchestra in its 
concert of February 16. Led to the plat- 
form by Conductor Walter Damrosch, the 


singer proved to be a soprano of the colora- 
tura school and she gave considerable satis- 
faction in “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” 
and “Una Noce Poco Fa,” from “The 
Barber of Seville.” The auditors were in- 
terested in hearing the Ravel “Mother 
Goose” Suite. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HE remarks made recently in these 
columns concerning H. Clough- 
Leighter’s lyric suite, “The Day of 
Beauty”* for a high voice, string quartet 
and piano were the result, as stated clearly 
in the review at the time, of an examina- 
tion of the edition for voice and piano, 
which edition the composer made so as to 
render the work more accessible. Since 
then the complete score comes to hand, 
and it is from a careful perusal of this 
ators’ best, experimental as some of them 
Mr. Clough-Leighter, whose name is 
familiar throughout the countrv as a mu- 
sician of serious purpose, has chosen a 
rather unusual medium for expressing 
himself in the combination of voice, string 
quartet and piano. The only similar work 
which the present writer recalls is a 
Quintet by the late Bruno Oscar Klein for 
violin, ’cello, horn, a soprano voice and 
piano. Yet it is in works of this kind that 
composers often give us their most in- 
timate thoughts and they are therefore 
to be regarded as examples of their cre- 
ator’s best, experimental as some of them 
may be. 

The first movement, “Radiant Morn,” is 
beautifully done, much atmosphere per- 
vading it and not a little melodic beauty. 
Unusually well managed are the rhythmic 
effects in such places as where the piano 
plays sixteenth notes against a dainty 
triplet figure in violins and viola and 





*“THe Day or Beauty.” Lyric Suite for a 
High Voice, String Quartet and Piano. By HU. 
Genet Leighter, Op. 48. Published by the Bos- 
ton Music Company, Boston, Mass. Price, Score 
and Parts, $3.00 net. 
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plucked sixteenths in the ’cello. “Silent 
Noon,” the second section, has a finely 
constructed canon between voice and first 
violin, which moves a half-measure later 
in the latter instrument with happy effect. 
There is grace and charm also in “Starry 
Night,” a serenade with lovely pizzicati in 
the strings, accompanying the voice quite 
effectively. 

One can only valuate the worth of a 
work. of this kind from an actual in- 
vestigation of the complete score. It is 
obviously the artistic expression of a mu- 
sician to whom the unusual is more agree- 
able than the natural, a musician whose 
endeavor it is to create, to open new 
paths, rather than to follow in the wake 
of musicians of an older day. It is 
wrought with that care which men who 
have worked in the arts untiringly exhibit 
and stands as an achievement in American 
music of which its composer may justly 
be proud, 

The part allotted the voice is not to be 
judged from that standpoint wherefrom 
one looks at the voice-part of the average 
song. It is rather an integral part of a 
sextet, a unit in which voice, strings and 
piano are made to develop the poetic idea 
in a logical and consistent manner. 

The poems are by Henry Van Dyke, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and B. W. Proctor, 
the latter known familiarly as “Barry 
Cornwall.” 

x * * 


REDERICK MAXSON, a Philadel- 
phia organist, has written good solid 
music to “Behold, I Shew You a Mys- 
tery,’ which appears as a sacred song 
from the house of White-Smith. Despite 
a tendency to write strict counterpoint at 
times when it is hardly necessary, Mr. 
Maxson’s writing has force and energy 
and is not in any way commonplace. 

The accompaniment is intended for or- 
gan and written accordingly, a _ practice 
which should be followed by all composers 
of sacred songs. The practice of writing 
the G and A below the lowest C on the 
pedal-board is not employed here, for it is 
purposeless and publishers should refuse 
to accept manuscripts which write organ 
parts otherwise. Vocally effective, too, 
is the singer’s part in this sacred solo. 
It is for a high voice. The song will be 
of use in the Easter service. 

* *x* * 


Fag ncks FARWELL, an American 
musician and critic whose work in 
the development of native creative art has 
been significant, has recently published 
three Indian songs} through the press of 
G. Schirmer, New York. 

These are the “Song of the Deathless 
Voice,” “Inketunga’s Thunder Song” and 
“The Old Man’s Love Song” and are re- 
markably fine examples of what artistic 
treatment can do with primitive melodies. 
There is perhaps a better appreciation of 
the worth of our North American Indian 
tunes to-day among musicians than there 
was a decade ago. The time is ripe, then, 
for our concert singers to take up these 
songs of Mr. Farwell’s, to make them- 
selves and our music-lovers familiar with 
their beauties. 

In handling these tribal melodies Mr. 
Farwell has employed all the devices of 
ultra-modern composition. He has clothed 
them in a harmonic garb which, however, 
is in every case fitting. The modern art- 
song makes an appeal not wholly through 
its vocal part but through its piano ac- 
companiment, which, it has often been 
pointed out, is in many cases of far 
greater importance than the music as- 
signed to the singer. 

This cannot be said of these songs of 
Mr. Farwell’s, though his piano parts are 
in each case prominent. 

Strikingly original in spirit are the first 
two songs with their free harmonic plan 
and their broad, far-sounding phrases. A 
song, however, that cannot fail to win the 
attention of all who hear it is the “Old 
Man’s Love Song.” The melody of this 
song has served as the main thematic 
material of Mr. Farwell’s fine orchestral 
Fantasy, “Dawn,” and has also been em- 
ployed by Mr. Carpenter, the recently 
“discovered” Chicago composer, in his 


+“Benoitp, I SuHew You a Mystery.” Sacred 
Song for a High Voice with Organ Accompani- 
ment. By Frederick Maxson. Published by the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Price, 65 cents. 

tTuree Inp1an Soncs. For a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Arthur Farwell. Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, N Y Price, 60 cents each. 


violin sonata. In this song Mr. Farwell 
presents it quite differently. The har- 
monization, subtle and elusive as it is, is 
wonderfully managed and the voice part 
has its play, too. 

What Mr. Farwelll has done in these 
songs is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. They are finely written, are individ- 
ual, and show a musicianship of sterling 
qualities. And they will repay study, for 
they breathe forth a bigness of spirit that 
is truly admirable. 

* * * 


HE new octavo publications of the 
Oliver Ditson Company comprise a 
number of new anthems and part-songs$ 
for male voices. The former include, for 
mixed voices, Arthur Bergh’s splendid 
“Lord at all Times,” Lucien G. Chaffin’s 
“I Will Lay Me Down in Peace,” a fine 
piece of writing such as one is always 
justified in expecting from this cultured 
musician; John E. West’s “Rend, Your 
Heart, not Your Garments” and “T Will 
Arise and Go to My Father,” W. Ber- 
wald’s “Lord Jesus Think of Me,” Her- 
bert Sanders’s “O How Blest the Hour,” 
George H. Martin’s “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory” and C. W. Henrich’s 
“Gracious Saviour, Hear Our Pleading” 
and “Crossing the Bar,” both effective 
compositions that cannot fail to win ad- 
miration wherever they are sung. There 
are also John E. West’s “Three Opening 
Sentences, Series I and II and III” and 
Herbert Sanders’s “Five Introits and Sen- 
tences.” For men’s voice one finds an 
arrangement by George B. Nevin of Mi- 
chael Watson’s “Praise the Lord, O My 
Soul” in the form of a harvest anthem. 
The part-songs for male voices are 
Ferdinand Debois’s “Briar Rose,” Karl 
Zoliner’s “Miller’s Song” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Farewell to the Forest.” 
x * * 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA’S latest work, 
a comic opera entitled “The American 
Maid,”|| has just been issued by the John 
Church Company. It is written to a book 
by Leonard Liebling, whose work seems 
to bear the mark of careful writing. Mr. 
Sousa’s music is in his usual tuneful style. 
The opera was produced in New York by 
John Cort on Monday evening, March 3, 
at the Broadway Theater. 





* * * 
HE piano-vocal score of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s grand opera, “Cyrano, 


libretto by William J. Henderson, music 
critic of the New York Sun, is received 
from the press of G. Schirmer. The com- 
poser has made his own reduction for the 
household’s most familiar instrument, the 
piano, making it in an idiomatic way. 
There are numerous portions of the op- 
era which will be effective in this arrange- 
ment. 

The edition is a notably fine one as re- 
gards printing, engraving and_ kindred 
matters, 

* * * 

NEW Easter cantata is “Via Crucis 
(The Way of the Cross),”} by 
George Alexander A. West to a text se- 
lected from the Holy Scriptures with 
hymns written by Henry H, Bonnell. The 
work is planned for solo voices, chorus and 

organ with harp and tympani obbligato. 

It gives the impression of being a schol- 
arly piece of work, written with evident 
seriousness of purpose and with an average 
amount of thematic material. It is indeed 
difficult at this late day to write new Pas- 
sion services, supplying new music to such 
familiar texts as “O Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the Prophets,” and like lines which 
have been made famous in masterworks of 
previous days. There is much vividness in 
the depicting of the scene before Pilate and 
the crucifixion scene. Considerable taste 
is noted in the treatment of the text, which 
is coherent throughout. 

The organ part is full and written for 
the instrument, while the choral writing is 
firm and musicianly. The work has prop- 
erties that will win it the favor of or- 
ganists who are seeking new works for 
their programs. A. W. K. 





§New ANTHEMS FOR MIXED AND MALE VolIces. 
New Part-Soncs ror MAte Voices. Prices, 8, 10, 
12 and 16 cents each. All published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

Tae Amertcan Marv.” Comic Opera in 
Three Acts. Music by John Philip Sousa. Book 
by Leonard Liebling. Published by the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, London 
Piano-Vocal Score. Price, $2.00 

q‘‘Cyrano.” Opera in Four Acts. Music by 
Walter Damrosch. Libretto by William J. Hender- 
son. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. Piano- 
Vocal Score. Price, $4.00. 

tVia Crucis.” Cantata for Solo Voices, Chorus 
and Organ. By Geo. Alex. A. West. Published by 
the H. W. Gray Conmrpany, New York. Price $1.25. 
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The Latest Books of the Series are; 

No. 53—Exercises for the Weaker Fin- 
gers, by J. A. O’Neill. 

No. 55—Exercises for Independence of 
the Fingers, by A. Krug. 

No. 56—Preliminary Studies in Play- 
ing Polyphonic Music, by A, Krug. 

Price 50 cents each book. Special 
discounts to teachers, Any books: sent 
on examination. 
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“BORIS” NEXT AT METROPOLITAN 


Moussorgsky’s Opera Ready for Inaugural American Performance 
Next Week—-Fremstad Sings Her First ‘‘Tosca”’ of the Season 
——“Konigskinder”, “Aida” and “‘Tannhauser” Return 








EHEARSALS of Modeste Moussorg- 
sky’s opera, “Boris Godounow,” have 

been the principal occupation of in- 
terest at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the last week and a_ half. 
General Manager  Gatti-Casazza has 
announced Wednesday evening, March 
19, as the date for the first  per- 
formance in America of this Russian 
national music drama, which he considers 
one of the most interesting and original 
works he has sponsored at the Metropol- 


itan. Though completed in 1868 and first 
performed in St. Petersburg in 1874, the 
opera is said to be as modern as modernism 
itself, for Moussorgsky was an absolute 
originator and trod no beaten paths. 

The period of the drama is about 1600 
and the scenes are laid partly in the Krem- 
lin, partly on the borders of Poland. The 
famous poet Poushkin wrote the historical 
drama upon which the libretto is based. In 
its entirety the work consists of nine 
scenes, of which six or seven are usually 
selected for performance. The action is 
somewhat episodical and disconnected, but 
deals with a part of Russian history which 
has strong dramatic potentiality. The heir 
of Ivan the Terrible, Fedor, being of weak 
intellect, the government passes into the 
hands of Boris Godounow, the crafty and 
powerful regent, who, after /edor’s death, 
murders his younger brother, Dmitri, to 
remove the only obstacle between himself 
and the crown. Boris rules wisely, but in 
the end retribution for his crime comes 
through the instrumentality of a young 
monk who represents himself as the mur- 
dered Dmitri. The remorse, madness and 
death of Boris are powerfully depicted i 
the final scenes. 

“Boris Godounow” will be the second 
Russian opera sung at the Metropolitan, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” having been 
the first. Mr, Gatti-Casazza and Mr. Tos- 
canini gave a production of the Moussorg- 
sky work some years ago in Milan. For 
their present production the scenic and cos- 
tume equipment was originally assembled 
in Russia and it is described as of unique 
interest. The Metropolitan bought it from 
the producers of the opera in Paris, where 
it made considerable of a sensation, 

In the cast next Wednesday the Amer- 
ican, Paul Althouse, will make his first 
appearance in opera at the Metropolitan, 
his other performances there having been 
in concert. He will have the important 
tenor role of Dmitri. Mr. Toscanini will 
conduct the performance and the full cast 
wilt be as follows: 
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The week which ended last Monday at 
the Metropolitan pursued the even tenor of 
its way with consistently excellent perform- 
ances uninterrupted by any novelties. The 
second production of the Damrosch-Hen- 
derson “Cyrano” was to have been made 
on Friday evening of last week, but Cy- 
rano himself, in the person of Pasquale 

















Modeste Moussorgsky, Composer of 
“Boris Godounow,” Which Has Its 
American Premiére at the Metropolitan 
Next Week 


Amato, was forced to give way to an at- 
tack of tonsilitis (though not a serious one, 
be it said thankfully) and “La Bohéme” 
was substituted. Frances Alda was the 
Mimi, Riccardo Martin the Rodolfo and 
Bella Alten and Messrs. Scotti and de Seg 
urola occupied their familiar roles with 
admirable results all around. Mr. Polacco 
conducted and that meant that the orches- 
tra’s part in the proceedings bore the usual 
stamp of high excellence. 
The “Tosca” of Fremstad 


Last Monday, March 10, began the 
eighteenth week of the season of twenty- 
three weeks at the Metropolitan. The on- 
era was “Tosca” and it was Olive Frem- 
stad’s turn to occupy the role of the Ro 
man singer, which has had so many ex- 
ponents on this stage. It was the first time 
she had sung Tosca this season. Mme. 
l'remstad has the “divine discontent.” Like 
the great artist she is she is never satisfied 
to rest on laurels already attained, and the 
result is reflected in the constant growth 
in effectiveness of her Tosca. She was in 
unusually good voice Monday night and 
her embodiment of the role dramatically 
was well considered, vigorous, artistically 
rounded. The despairing agony, the re- 
pressed fury of her Tosca in the second 
act scene with Scarpia were splendidly ex- 
pressed and the emotional note she struck 
rang truer than it would have had the 
Tosca of the first act been as entirely friv- 
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EDNESDAY evening, March 12, 
Offenbach’s ‘“‘The Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” Mmes. Hempel, Bori, Du- 
chéne, Maubourg; Messrs. Jorn, Gilly, 
Didur, Rothier, De Segurola, Reiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday afternoon, March 13, ‘‘Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘Manon.’”’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Caruso, Gilly, Rothier, De Segurola, 
Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday evening, March 13, Verdi’s 
“Ill Trovatore.””’ Mmes. Gadski, Homer; 
Messrs. Martin, Amato. Conductor, 
Mr. Sturani. 


Friday evening, March 14, Wagner's 
“Die Walkire.’’ Mmes. Fremstad, 
Gadski, Homer; Messrs. Urius, Braun, 
Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday afternoon, March 15, Verdi's 
‘“‘La Traviata.””’ Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Macnez, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Stu- 
rani. 


Saturday evening, March 15, Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Faust.’’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Jorn, Gilly, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. 
Sturani. 


Monday evening, March 17, Dam- 
rosch’s ‘“‘Cyrano.’’ Mme. Alda; Messrs. 
Amato, Martin, Reiss, Griswold. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Tuesday evening, March 18, special 
performance for benefit of the Opera 
Emergency Fund. Fourth act of ‘‘Rigo- 
letto,”’ second act of ‘‘Aida,’’ second 








METROPOLITAN OPERA CALENDAR 


act of ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ and clos- 
ing scene of “Die Meistersinger.’’ 
Mmes. Alten, Destinn, Farrar, Hem- 
pel, Homer; Messrs. Amato, Gilly, 
Jorn, Martin, Macnez, Scotti. Conduc- 
tors, Messrs. Hertz, Polacco, Sturani, 
Toscanini. 


Wednesday evening, March 19, Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounow.” Ameri- 
can premiére; cast elsewhere on this 
page. 

Thursday evening, March 20, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s ‘‘Le Donne Curiose.’’ Mmes. 
Farrar, Alten, Fornia, Maubourg; 
Messrs. Macnez, Scotti, De Segurola, 
Didur, Pini-Corsi. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 


Friday afternoon, March 21 (Good 
Friday), Wagner’s ‘‘Parsifal.’”” Mme. 
Fremstad; Messrs. Jorn, Buers, Goritz, 
Hinshaw, Witherspoon. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz, 


Friday evening, March 21, ‘‘The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” Cast as above. 


Saturday afternoon, March 22, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘The Girl of the Golden West.’’ 
Mmes. Destinn, Mattfeld; Messrs. Ca- 
ruso, Amato, Gilly, Reiss, Didur, De 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday evening, March 22, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Die Meistersinger.’’ Mmes. 
Gadski, Mattfeld; Messrs. Urlus, Buers, 
Goritz, Braun, Hinshaw, Reiss. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 








olous as she is sometimes represented. 
This was an operatic portrait well worthy 
a place in the splendid Iremstad gallery. 
Caruso was the Cavaradossi and Scotti the 
Scarpia — impersonations concerning the 
fine qualities of which there is nothing new 
to be said. Toscanini was at the helm and 
conducted with loving care. 

“Aida” had its second hearing of the sea- 
son on Thursday evening of last week—too 
few performances by far of the Verdi mas- 
terpiece. It was thrillingly sung by Caruso, 
as Radames, Mme. Homer as Amneris 
and Miss Destinn, who does nothing more 
beautifully, as Aida, ‘Toscanini conducted 
inspiringly his first performance of the op- 
era this season. In the afternoon of Thurs- 
day “Tales of Hoffmann” was sung for the 
benefit of the Mothercraft School. Carl 
Jorn replaced Mr. Macnez as Hoffmann 
and sang well, in spite of the fact the it he 
had appeared ‘the previous night in ‘“Kon- 
igskinder.” The others in the cast, Mmes. 
Hempel, Bori, Duchéne and Maubourg and 
Messrs. Gilly, Rothier and de Segurola, had 
all been heard in previous performances, 

A big audience found uninterrupted 
pleasure in the matinée “Tannhauser” on 
Saturday. Jacques Urlus succeeded Leo 
Slezak in the title part, singing it for the 
first time in New York and doing it in the 
main smoothly and creditably. His was an 
earnest, sincere and straightforward im- 
personation. There was a new Wolfram in 
Willy Buers, who did not seem to be at his 
best. Mr. Griswold’s Landgrave was sung 
with great beauty of tone. Mme. [rem- 
stad’s Venus and Miss Destinn’s Elizabeth 
need no new comment, though it is a hard- 
ship to pass them by without the usual 
yvrateful acknowledgments. Mr. Hertz 
conducted. 


‘“Konigskinder’’ Returns 

The attendance at the return of “Konigs- 
kinder” on Wednesday evening was rea 
sonably large, but scarcely enough to sat- 
isfy the many opera-goers who consider 
the Humperdinck work by far the best 
Metropolitan novelty of recent years. 
There was only one change in the original 
cast and that was the reappearance as the 
Witch of Lila Robeson, who had played the 
part at the first performance of the year. 
Geraldine Farrar once more gave her mov- 
ingly beautiful performance of the Goose 
Girl and Carl Jorn’s singing as the King’s 
Son was up to his usual standard, while 
Otto Goritz manifested the broad human- 
ity of the Fiddler. 

Saturday evening’s popular-price per- 
formance showed the drawing power of the 
traditional twins, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci,” for a huge audience was 
in evidence, despite the fact that the two 
works were given with but few of their 
customary principals. In fact, the chief in- 
terest of the performance was found in the 
leveling of national lines in the casting of 
the various parts, showing the cosmopol- 
itan adaptability of the company. Singing 
the Italian lines of the Mascagni work 
were Mmes. Gadski and Mattfeld, repre- 
senting the German wing of the company ; 
Maria Duchéne, of the French school, and 
the Spanish tenor, Mr. Macnez. Lucrezia 
Bori’s charming Nedda and Mr. Gilly’s 
uniquely costumed and dramatically vivid 
Tonio were features of the Leoncavallo 


opera, while the Canio, Mr. Jorn, was 
heard in the third language he had sung 
during the week. 

Mr. Sturani conducted “Pagliacci” 
bravely and well, though he had just re- 
ceived the news of the death of his mother, 
Signora Carlo Sturani, in Bologna, Italy. 


VAN HOOSE WELCOMED AS 
OPERA CONCERT ‘‘ GUEST”’ 


Fervent Recalls for American Tenor— 
Carl Braun, Mme. Homer and Ethel 
Leginska also Add Extras 


kor the seventeenth Sunday night con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 9 the visiting soloists were Ethel 
Leginska, pianist, and Ellison Van Hoose, 
the tenor, of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, while Louise 
llomer and Carl Braun, the German basso, 
were the home artists. 

Miss Leginska played Rubinstein’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor, She has an apprecia- 
tion of the poetic and is not inclined to 
sentimentality. Her technic was ample, her 
sense of rhythm good, and on the whole 
she gave a very creditable performance. 
The audience recalled her again and again 
until she added an encore. 

Mr. Van Hoose, one of the few Amer- 
ican tenors who have made good in opera, 
sang with most ettective results the air, 
“Voir Grisélidis,” from “Grisélidis,” and 
three songs in English—Campbell-Tipton’s 
‘A Spirit Flower,” Mary Helen Brown’s 
‘A Plaint” and “Lift Thine Eyes,” by 
l'rederick Knight Logan. He sang with 
ease and assurance and his enunciation was 
crystal clear. Mr. Van Hoose proved that 
he is to be listed among the few operatic 
artists who are entirely successful in the 
delivery of songs, as he entered fully into 
the spirit of each composition. So emphatic 
was the applause that the tenor had te sing 
an extra. 

Included in Mme, Homer’s selections 
were the aria, “Ah, mon Fils,” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Le Prophete” and Sidney Homer’s 
“The Stormy Evening.” The contralto dis- 
played her usual beautiful tone, and she 
was recalled many times, responding with 
“The Year’s at the Spring.” 

Carl Braun, who has made such a pro- 
found impression as Hagen, Marcel, W o- 
tan and King Mark scored a genuine suc- 
cess in his first appearance at a Sunday 
night concert. He sang the Cavatina from 
“La Juive,” Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” 
the Brahms “Verrat” and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers.” He sang the last song 
with splendid dramatic effect and received 
numerous recalls. Conductor Rothmeyer 
gained good results in the Overture to 
“Mignon,” while Richard Hagemann was 
again a resourceful accompanist. 


T. M. 


Opera Stars in n Rite- Carlton Recital 


Arthur Philips, baritone, was one of the 
artists who, with Mme. Claussen of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, was 
heard in recital at the Ritz-Carlton recently. 
Mr. Philips sang songs by Messager, Fauré, 
Lohr and Diaz. He was in excellent voice 
and received an ovation, 
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YSAYE CASTS SPELL OVER QUAKERS 





His Philadelphia Recital Makes a Deep Impression—George Copeland 
Surprises by Artistry—-Other Concerts of a Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadeiphia, March 10, 1913. 

OW that the opera no longer is with 
us, seemingly as the thing of most 
importance musically, recitals of one sort 
and another are the order of the day, both 
afternoon and evening, and the remainder 
of the musical promises to be 
crowded with events of more or less in- 


season 


terest. 

One of the largest audiences ever as- 
sembled in the Academy of Music—quite 
as large as that historic house can hold, in 
fact—occupied every seat, filled the space 
within the orchestra rails, and overflowed 
upon the stage last Wednesday evening, 
when Eugen Ysaye gave his first recital ot 
the season. The desire to hear the famous 
Belgian violinist was so great that the 
house, it is said, was sold out several days 
before the concert took place, and many 
persons were unable to gain admittance. 

The program which Ysaye presented 
was well calculated to show his finest and 
most impressive qualifications as master of 
the violin, opening with the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer Sonata,” in which he had the 
able assistance at the piano of Camille 
Decreus. This work, especially at the 
opening, did not show Ysaye entirely at his 
best. His bow wavered somewhat at the 
beginning, perhaps owing to nervousness 
caused by the close proximity of so many 
persons on the stage, and there was a slight 
uncertainty of intonation. This was soon 
overcome, however, and the molto adagio 
movement was exquisitely played, while the 
presto finale was delivered with thrilling 
effect. But it was in the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto, played so magnificently that the 
audience literally sat spellbound, and later, 
in such numbers as the 17th Century 
Chaconne of Vitale, the Albumblatt of 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, and the brilliant Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns—perhaps ‘the 
favorite number of the program—as well 
as in his own “Lointain Passé,” well de- 
vised to show his rare ability in all the in- 
tricate devices of violin music, that Ysaye 


made the deepest impression. Mr. Decreus, 
an admirable soloist as well as a fine ac- 
companist, in addition to his sharing of the 
honors after the Beethoven sonata, was 
cordially applauded and enthusiastically en- 
cored for his playing of a “Reverie Noc- 
turne,’ of his own composition, and 
“Fileuses prea de Carantec,” by Rhené 
Baton. 
George Copeland’s Recital 


On Wednesday afternoon, in Wither- 
spoon Hall, George Copeland, of Boston, 
revealed .himself, somewhat to the sur- 
prise and wholly to the delight of a fair- 
sized audience, as a pianist of unusual at- 
tainments, whose refined, poetic and sym- 
pathetic interpretation of such composers 
as Chopin and Debussy place him almost in 
a class by himself. His Chopin playing re- 
minds one of De Pachmann, with all the 
mannerisms of that eccentric pianist left 
out, and to Debussy he gives real and rare 
enlightenment. Bach, Beethoven and Mo- 
zart he also played effectively on Wednes- 
day afternoon, but, after Chopin, who was 
represented by four selections—an étude, 
two waltzes and Fantasie-lmpromptu — it 
was with the works of several modern 
composers that he made his most potent 
appeal. He presented Debussy’s “Reflets 
dans l’eau,’ “La Soiree dans Grenade” and 
“La Cathedrale engloutie’ as perfect lit- 
tle poems of melodious charm, cleared of 
much of their supposed illusive mysticism 
and made really to “mean something.” 
Copeland is distinctly a poet of the 
piano. He may not be wholly equal to the 
“big” things, but in that field of piano mu- 
sic, which after all is the most appealing 
and the most satisfying, he is able not only 
to please, but to edify. His program on 
Wednesday also included two melodiously 
ingratiating and delightfully executed Span- 
ish Dances by Albeniz, and a brilliant in- 
terpretation of Grovlez’s “Recuerdos.” 

At a concert in aid of St. Vincent’s Ma- 
ternity Hospital, in the rose garden of the 
Jellevue-Stratford, last Wednesday after- 
noon, a program of more than ordinary 
interest was presented, including a recital 
on the new pipe organ, which was used 
publicly for the first time, by Nicola A. 
Montani. Several numbers were given by 
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the Rich Quartet, composed of Thaddeus 
Rich, H. Van dem Beemt, Alfred Lorenz 
and Hans Himmer, all members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, others who took 
part being Mrs. James Anders and Mrs. 
H. McNamee Bentz, sopranos; Ethel Alte- 
mus, pianist; Dr. S. H. Lipschutz, bari- 
tone; D. Donovan, tenor, and Anton 
Horner, French horn. 


Donovan-Thunder Recital 


Daniel C. Donovan, one of Philadelphia’s 
best known and most popular tenors, and 
William S. Thunder, also well known as 
piano soloist and accompanist, were well 
received at a joint recital which they gave 
in the rooms of the Orpheus Club, on 
Wednesday evening. The program was 
varied, admirably rendered and _ received 
with marked favor. 

Edna Smith, soprano; Mrs. Bertha Smith, 
soprano, and Ada V. Truitt, pianist, mem- 
bers of the Matinée Music Club, were 
prominent contributors to the program pre- 
sented at a musicale and tea given under 
the auspices of the ladies’ auxiliary of the 
Landsmen’s Aid Society, in the Presser 
Suilding, last Wednesday afternoon. 

The second series of four studio recitals 
was given by the pupils of Nan Reid Par- 
sons at her apartments in the Warwick, on 
Thursday afternoon, followed by a tea. 
Those who took part in a program that was 
received with much favor were Emma L. 
Baker, Natali¢ E. Walker and Miss Ryan, 
sopranos; Miss Bergen and Miss Hoyt, 
mezzo soprano. Mrs. Parsons was _ as- 
sisted by Ruth Baker, pianist. 


Mendelssohn Club Concert 


The Mendelssohn Club, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, gave another of 
its delightful concerts in Horticultural Hall 
on Thursday evening, when this excellent 
and long popular mixed chorus was heard 
in a number of selections which again dem- 
onstrated its superiority in the delivery of 
part. songs, including Raff’s “In the Moon- 
light,” Foote’s “The Skeleton in Armor,” 
and Mendelssohn’s setting of the thirteenth 
Psalm. The special soloist of the evening 
was Edna Blanche Showalter, a talented 
and well-trained soprano, who with facility 
sang the “Ah, fors é lui,” aria from 
Verdi’s “La Traviata,’ the “Was Ever 
Maid of Spain” song from Walter Dam- 
rosch’s light opera, “The Dove of Peace,” 
and several other numbers. 

The old Mannerchor Garden, for many 
years one of the best known and most pop- 
ular resorts in Philadelphia, until it lost its 
hold when Mayor W. S. Stokley, in the 
’80’s, decreed that music and beer should 
no longer be mixed, will soon give way to 
the construction of a moving picture thea- 
ter. The first Hungarian Orchestra brought 
to America performed in the garden during 
the Centennial year, Jules Levy, the cor- 
netist, and other famous bands also being 
among the attractions. In recent years the 
place was known as Tagg’s Garden, being 
conducted by Robert Tagg as a restaurant, 
with musical features until Mr. Tagg’s 
death several years ago. A. L. G. 





Florence McMillan’s Successful Tour 


Florence McMillan, pianist, has just re- 
turned to New York and has resumed her 
coaching and accompanying after a tour 
with Leo Slezak, the Bohemian tenor. The 
tour covered approximately 10,000 miles 
from Toronto to Washington and Boston 
to Victoria, B. C. Miss McMillan not only 
acted as accompanist but also played sev- 
eral solos on the recital programs. For 
her work as accompanist and soloist she 
received the highest praise, being hailed 
as ‘a pianist of no ordinary ability.’ Her 
support of Mr. Slezak was marked at all 
times by artistic appreciation and discre- 
tion, and it seems that the time has ar- 
rived when a feminine accompanist is ca- 
pable of sufficient artistry, musicianship and 
power to support even a heroic tenor voice. 





College Chorus Presents “St. Paul” 


NorRTHAMPTON, Mass., March 8&—The 
choral forces of Smith and Amherst Col- 
leges and an orchestra of forty-five made 
up from the local forces and the Boston 
Festival Orchestra gave Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” on Wednesday evening, March 
5. The choral and orchestral work was 
marked by the usual good tone quality and 
ensemble under the direction of William 
sigelow, of Amherst. The soloists were 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; May Sleeper 
Ruggles, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Horatio Connell, bass. The eminence of 
these soloists was a sufficient guarantee of 
the excellence of the performance which 
they gave. 





William Hinshaw in “Lieder” Recital 


William Hinshaw, baritone, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will give a song 
recital at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
March 16, assisted by Richard Hageman, 
pianist. Mr. Hinshaw’s program will con- 
sist of songs by Schumann, Schubert, 


Briickler and Jensen. 


NOTED ARTISTS ASSIST 
MARY PINNEY, PIANIST 


Maud Powell and Leo Schulz Presented 
at Gifted Musician’s New York 


Recital 
An enjoyable concert was given at 
AZolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 


evening of last week by Mary Pinney, 
pianist; Maud Powell, violinist; Leo 
Schulz, ’cellist, and Harold O, Smith, ac- 
companist. 

Miss Pinney was heard in the Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns “Caprice on Airs’ from 
‘Alceste’” and Handel’s so-called “Fire” 
Fugue, which she played to advantage, dis- 
playing a good technical equipment and 
musical understanding in her work. Later 
she elected to play a Liszt Rhapsody which 
won her an encore, resulting in a perform- 
ance of the C Major Nocturne of Grieg 
played poetically and with a_ substantial 
singing tone. She was generously ap- 
plauded and received a protusion of floral 
pieces. 

Mme. Powell gave an Air by Tenaglia, 
Edwin Grasse’s “Scherzo Capriccioso” and 
Hubay’s “Scenes de la Czarda” as her solo 
group, winning a double encore, a Mozart 
Minuet in D and a Brahms-Joachim Hun- 
garian Dance in A. Her playing had those 
qualities for which she has been known so 
long, her personality standing out prom- 
inently in her artistic work. Mr. Smith 
was an able accompanist. 

A “Concert Andante,” by Molique, Alen- 
eff’s Berceuse and Davidoff’s “At the 
Fountain” were admirably played by. Mr. 
Schulz and as an encore he responded to 
a transcription for his instrument of Schu- 
bert’s familiar “Moment Musical.” Miss 
Pinney played his accompaniments with 
taste and discretion. 

As a closing number the three artists 
joined in a performance of Godard’s Trio, 
Op. 32. A. W. K. 


Witherspoon and Musical Art Society in 
Tuesday’s Concert Schedule 


Herbert Witherspoon, the Metropolitan 
Opera basso, appeared in recital at AZolian 
Hall, New York, last Tuesday afternoon, 
assisted by Hans Morganstern at the piano. 
In the evening the Musical Art Society, 
conducted by Frank Damrosch, gave a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, supported by mem- 
bers of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. These events will be reviewed in next 
week’s issue of MusicAL AMERICA. 








Paul Althouse with Mr. Anderson 


‘Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager, announces that he will act as book- 
ing agent for the season 1913-1914 for 
Paul Althouse, tenor, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. This will be Mr, Alt- 
house’s third season with the Anderson 
Musical Bureau. 
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A GENUINE AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Charlotte Lund Blazes Path for 
Our Native Creative 
Musicians 


ETTING herself on record as the first 
singer to give a New York recital 
devoted wholly to songs by American tom- 
posers, Charlotte Lund, the soprano, ap- 
peared at the MacDowell Club on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. There have 
been American programs in this city, to be 
sure, but in practically every case they have 
been the enterprise of a publisher and not 
the generous artistic effort of a singer. 
Mme. Lund offered the following pro- 
gram, which is indeed worthy of record: 


Edward MacDowell, “‘To a Wild Rose;’’ Mary 
Helen Brown, “Where the Sunshine Grows,” 
“Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily;’’ Max Liebling, 
**Traumerei;” Edmund Severn, “To My Belived;”’ 
Campbell-Tipton, ‘‘All the Words that I Gather;” 
Emma Hanson Bartmess, ‘“‘Aubade;’’ Gertrude Sans 
Souci, ‘‘Eileen;’’? A. Walter Kramer, ‘“Allah;’’ 
Mary Turner Salter, “The Sweet o’ the Year;”’ 
J. Rosamond Johnson, ‘‘Since You Went Away;”’ 
John A. Carpenter, ‘‘The Cock Shall Crow;”’ 
Berthold Neuer, “‘A Prayer to St. Anthony of 
Padua;” Alexander Macfadyen, “Inter Nos;” 
Marion Bauer, “Star Trysts;’’ Gena Branscombe, 
**Serenade;” Ethelbert Nevin, ‘‘La Chanson des 
Lavandieres;” Hallett Gilberté, “Ah! Love but a 
Day; Margaret R. Lang, *“‘There Would I Be;” 
Ruth Helen Davis, ‘“‘Liebesnot;’’ Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, “At Dawning;’’ Louis Koemmenich, 
“Was It in June?’ Frank Bibb, “Persian Love 
Song,” “Sea Poem.”’ 


The large audience which attended read- 
ily appreciated that Mme. Lund was blaz- 
ing a path for the native creative musician 
and that her pioneering was worthy of the 
highest praise. Only too infrequently 
does one find a singer who takes any in- 
terest in American songs, which accounts 
in large measure for some of the best 
songs never getting a hearing. 

Mme. Lund wisely gave places on her list 
to those composers now coming to the 
fore, rather than to the five or six Ameri- 
cans whose songs are always heard. She 
was in splendid voice and sang finely 
throughout the evening. Interpretative 
ability is indeed necessary when one has a 
list of twenty or more widely divergent 
items to sing and in this particular the 
singer also excelled. She was applauded 
with earnest enthusiasm. 

It was unusually interesting to note the 


various styles which the program con- 
tained. From the dainty melodic frag- 
rance of Miss Brown’s two songs, the 


dramatic Macfadyen piece, Miss Bauer’s 
atmospheric conception, Mr. Gilberté’s 
splendid impassioned setting of Browning, 
a song by Margeret Lang, which showed 
originality, Mr. Koemmenich’s fluently 














Charlotte Lund, the American Soprano 


melodious song, the two songs of Mr. 
Bibb and several purely lyrical affairs, it 
was quite easy to see that this nation is 
indeed a “melting-pot” of musical styles 
as well as of races. 

Eight of the composers represented 
played the accompaniments to their songs 
—place aux dames!—Mary Helen Brown, 


Emma Hanson Bartmess, Marion Bauer, 
Ruth Helen Davis, Frank Bibb, Hallett 
Gilberté. Max Liebling and A. Walter 


Kramer. Mr. Bibb also acted as accom- 
panist for Mme. Lund, distinguishing 
himself also in this capacity. A. W. K. 








IN NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 





Mr. and Mrs. Nichols at Tracy Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols gave a 


joint song and piano recital in the studio 
of Charles Lee Tracy in Carnegie Hall on 
last Monday evening. They were heard by 
an audience of good size and presented the 
interesting program in excellent manner. 
Mr. Nichols’s principal numbers were 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” a group of 
Brahms, Strauss, Hahn and Ravel songs, 
and a modern set including songs of Stan- 
ford, Coleridge-Taylor, F, E. Ward and 
Schneider. In them he was well received, 
displaying a tenor voice of good quality 
which he handles with much e taste. 





Brahms’s “Variations on a Hungarian 
Song” gave Mrs. Nichols an opportunity 
to show her accomplished pianistic qualifi- 
cations while, Sinding’s ‘Marche Gro- 
tesque,” the “Andante” from MacDowell’s 
First Modern Suite, Ole Olsen’s ‘“Papil- 
lons” and Grieg’s “Rigaudon” from the 
“Holberg Suite” were well presented. As 
a final number she offered Liszt’s “Gno- 
menreigen” and the Fifteenth IHlungarian 
Rhapsody. 
re n " 


Gilberté Songs at Miss Gescheidt’s Studio 


Adelaide Gescheidt, the New York so- 
prano and teacher, gave an evening of the 


songs of Hallett Gilberté at her Carnegie 
Hall studios on Wednesday, March 12, 


when additional interest attached to the 
presence of the composer at the piano. 
Miss Gescheidt, Mme. Charlotte Guyer- 


George, contralto, and Mrs. Gilberté fur- 
nished the program. 

Mr. Gilberté opened the evening with 
two of his piano pieces, a Slumber Song 
and Nocturne, in which he was _ notably 
successful. His “My Heart’s in the High- 
lands,” “A Rose and a Dream” and “Spring 
Serenade,” followed later by “Singing of 
You” and “Ah! Love but a Day” were sung 
by Miss Gescheidt with unusually fine taste 
and vocal skill and were applauded to the 
echo. 

Mme. George, a Pittsburgh contralto, 
scored heavily in “In Reverie,” “Youth,” 
“Forever and a Day,” “Two Roses,” “A 
Mother’s Cradle-Song,” “Night” and 
“Love Lost.” Her voice is a rich contralto 
of beautiful quality which she employs 
most artistically, and there was no doubt 
as to the impression which she made on 
her audience. Mr, Gilberté played the ac- 
companiments admirably. 

Mrs. Gilberté won success in her mono- 
logue “Studio Recitals,” with its satire on 
the myriad vocal methods now extant. 

* * x 
American Music in Klibansky Studio 

Sergei Klibansky announces three re- 
citals of songs by American composers in 
his studios at No. 212 West Fifty-ninth 
Street. The recitals, being for the pur- 
pose of bringing out new songs of the 
younger American composers, will be open 
to the public without tickets. The first 
recital will take place on the evening of 
March 19 and the program will contain 
the works of Howard C. Gilmour. The 
artists who will present these songs will be 
Betty Marefield, Mrs. George W. Hill, 
Louise Wagner, Mrs. C. L. Sicard, Mr. 
Wolkowitz, Miss A. Rellim, Eulalia Can- 
non, Mr. Wolff, Jean Vincent Cooper and 
Mr. Sniffen. The accompanists will be 
Elsa Lambe and Miss Bowman. 


GODOWSKY IN NEW ORLEANS 


Eminent Pianist Makes Deep Impression 
in Program of Varied Interest 


New Or.LeEANS, March 6—On Monday 
evening the Philharmonic Society in its 
third concert of the season presented Leo- 
pold Godowsky. As usual the attendance 
was large, and those present will long re- 
member the playing of this supreme artist, 
in which a superb technic was displayed 
amply informed with mind. The follow- 
ing program was given: 

Beethoven, Sonata in E Flat, Op. 81; Mendels- 
sohn, Two Songs Without Words; Brahms, Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Paganini; Godowsky, Renais- 
sance; Corelli, Pastorale (Angelus); Rameau, Tam- 
bourin; Rameau, Musette en _rondeau; Dandrieu, 
La Caquet; Loeilly, Gigue; Chopin, Sonata in B 
Minor, Op. 58; Liszt, Au bord d’une source; 
Liszt, Concert Study in F Minor; Strauss-Godow- 
sky, Symphonic metamorphoses of “‘Kiinstlerleben.”’ 

The technical difficulties of the Brahms- 
Paganini and Strauss-Godowsky numbers 
were overcome with a marvelous ease, 
while in the “Renaissance” his tone was 
one of singular sweetness, and the effect 
of these numbers that of exquisite charm. 

B.N. 


Jules Speck in Opera Group 


Through an error the caption of the pic- 
ture of composer, librettist, general-man- 
ager, conductor and stage manager of the 
American opera “Cyrano,” published in 
MusicaAL AMERICA last week, stated that 
Edward Siedle was included in the group. 
This was not the case, the gentleman be- 
tween Mr. Gatti and Mr. Damrosch being 
Jules Speck. 


NBWARK’S ORATORIO 
SOCIBTY IN CONCERT 


Flonzaley Quartet, Mme. Maconda 
and Others Figure in Week’s 
Musical Program 


Newark, N. ]., March to.—The Oratorio 


Society, formerly the Schubert Oratorio 
Society, gave a concert at Krueger Audi- 
torium in celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Giuseppe Verdi last 
week. The soloists were Mrs. Maude 
Gaudreaux, soprano; Marie Stone Langs- 
ton, contralto; Alfred Shaw, tenor, and 
kdmund A. Jahn, bass, assisted by the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra. The pro- 
gram included the “William Tell” Over- 
ture, Rossini, the Intermezzo (Madrigal) 
by A. Simonetti, and the Intermezzo from 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari, all 
played by the orchestra. The second part 
consisted of the Requiem Mass composed 
by Verdi in honor of Alessandro Manzoni. 

Mr. Russell has worked conscientiously 
with his forces and is deserving of the 
highest praise for what he has achieved. 
One of his greatest handicaps is an appar- 
ent lack of interest in local musical circles 
in oratorio. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, assisted by Char- 
lotte Maconda, soprano, and Mrs. William 
Nelson, pianist, gave a concert on Febru- 
ary 28 at the Woman’s Club, East Orange, 
N. J. The concert was the first of several 
arranged by and given under the direction 
of Mrs. Nelson. The program included 
Beethoven‘s C Major Quartet, op. 18, No. 
{, two movements from Schumann’s Quar- 
tet, op. 41, No. 3, in A Major, and solos 
by Mme. Maconda. Mme. Maconda sang 
all her numbers brilliantly and was enthu- 
siastically recalled after every appearance. 
The Flonzaleys were at their best and were 
received with great applause. The flexi- 
bility characterizing their playing makes 
the interpretations especially interesting. 
The accompaniments of Mrs. Nelson for 


Mme. Maconda were — sympathetically 
played. 
James Sauvage and his choir of the 


Church of the Redeemer gav@a concert 
at the church on Wednesday evening, as- 
sisted by Ethel Cecilia Smith, violinist. 
Miss Smith played the Ballade and Polon- 
aise, Vieuxtemps and the “Thais” Medita- 
tion, as well as Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud’”’ 
and numbers by Debussy and Randegzgger. 
Wenham Smith accompanied his daughter. 
Mr. Sauvage sang, among other numbers, 
a Tarantelle by Rossini, “Gia la Luna.” 
Others assisting were Mrs. J. H. Spanjer, 
Mrs. George W. Baney, Frederick Palum- 
bo, Edward J. Boyle. S. W. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 4.—A_ packed 
house and abounding enthusiasm character- 
ized Mischa Elman’s appearance last night, 
when the young artist held his listeners 
with the beauty and breath of his playing. 
To the Beethoven F Major Sonata Mr. EI- 
man gave a splendid reading, with his ac- 
companist, Percy Kahn, Mr. Elman’s play- 
ing of the Ernst Concerto showed his 
mastery over each phase of his art and dis- 
closed a virile tone of much beauty and 


warmth, Mr. Elman was recalled time 
without number and many encores were 
given, the Dvorak Humoresque being 


among them. Mr. Kahn’s artistic work at 
the piano was an enjoyable feature of the 
evening. The concert was the third in the 
Clayton series. hn Be 
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CULP-CLEMENT JOINT RECITAL 





Unique Program by Prominent Artists a Feature of Buffalo’s Musical 
Offerings—Other Concerts of a Fortnight 


UFFALO, N. Y., March 5.—The fifth 
of Mrs, Mai Davis Smith’s concert 
series took place in Elmwood Music Hall 
February 25 and presented Julia Culp and 
Edmond Clément in a joint song recital. 

Much interest centered in the appearance 
here for the first time of Mme. Culp, and 
her first group of songs served to sub- 
stantiate the glowing press notices she has 
received in other cities. Her voice is one 
of great beauty, one might say, a very per- 
sonal voice. Her musical intelligence is 
of a high order and her interpretative abil- 
ity is governed by sound judgment. She 
was received with every evidence of hearty 
approval and compelled to sing several en- 
core numbers, in two of which she re- 
vealed an admirable understanding of 
clean-cut English enunciation. 

Edmond Clément, already established as 
a Buffalo favorite, was greeted by a salvo 
of applause when he made his appearance 
for his first group of songs. His program 
numbers were about equally divided be- 
tween French folk songs and modern 
French compositions, and again he re- 
vealed his fine command of expression and 
his sympathetic voice went straight to the 
hearts of his auditors. Among his encore 
numbers he gave an exquisite rendering of 
“Le Réve de Manon,” and sang in excel- 
lent English a song by Frank La Forge. 
Coenraad V. Bos, for Mme. Culp, and 
Maurice Lafarge for Mr. Clément, played 
admirable accompaniments. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, 
gave an all-Wagner program the evening 
of February 23 at the Majestic Theater. 
Mr. Oberhoffer impressed, as on previous 
occasions here, with his sincerity and his 
tempermental reading of his program num- 


bers. Particularly was this in evidence in 
“Die Meistersinger” Prelude, the finale 
from “Das Rheingold” and the Prelude and 


“Tsolde’s _ Death,” from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” ery fine, indeed, was the violin 
playing of Richard Czerwonky in the 
“Parsifal” and “Meistersinger” numbers. 
The second Orpheus concert for the sea- 
son was given in Elmwood Music Hall 
February 24 under the direction of Julius 


Lange. Two beautiful choruses, entitled 
respectively, “Waldes Abendlied,” by K. A. 
Krauss, and “Vogelweisheit,” by Jose 
Berr, were effectively sung by the men. 

The soloists were Marguerite Lemon 
and Louis Persinger. Miss Lemon made 
an excellent impression. Her voice is a 
fine soprano, which she uses with skill 
and taste. Throughout all her work was 
evidenced the experience of a well-trained 
routiniere. Mr. Persinger played several 
violin solos with admirable technic, lovely 
tone and impeccable intonation. Both 
artists were recalled many times and gave 
encore numbers. In the rdle of accom- 
panist for the soloists Samuel Chotzinoff 
gave a fine account of himself. 

A program of unusual interest was that 
presented by Mme. Blaauw before the 
Chromatic Club March 1. Joseph Ball, 
violinist, and Amesbury Goold, ’cellist, with 
Mme. Blaauw at the piano gave an artistic 
rendition of Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat 
Major and the Schumann D Minor Trio, 
op. 63.- Thekla Adam and Robert Demp- 
ster gave some interesting melodeclama- 
tions, Mme. Blaauw playing sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

Very enjoyable was the first Cleff Club 
concert of this season, given under the di- 
rection of Alfred Jury, in Elmwood 
Music Hall March 4, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The detail work of 
this large chorus of mixed voices is most 
praiseworthy. It gives irrefutable evi- 
dence of what thorough drilling and suff- 
cient rehearsals can accomplish. Where 
the singing of all the choruses was so 
excellent it is difficult to differentiate, 
though Dudley Buck’s “Hymn to Music” 
was perhaps the most perfect work of the 
evening. 

Mme. Nina Dimitrieff was the assisting 
soloist, singing for the first time here. 
She is a singer of great charm and posses- 
ses interpretative powers of distinction. 
Like all Russians, she has the gift of 
languages, which makes her enunciation in 
any particular one practically flawless. In 
the Moussorgsky composition. “Hopak,” 
sung in Russian, she scored heavily, and 
after each group of songs she was com- 
pelled to grant encores. Mme. Blaauw, for 
the soloist, and Mrs. Bagnall, for the 
chorus, played excellent accompaniments. 

F. H. H. 





CHICAGO WOODWIND 
CHOIR IN CONCERT 


A Noteworthy Performance of the 
Spohr Quintet—Green Sings 
for Amateur Club 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, March 10, 1913. 

N Thursday afternoon the patrons of 
the Chicago Chamber Music Society 
had a taste of that variety of chamber 
music which flourished during an earlier 
generation and most nearly reached its 
fruition in the works of Ludwig Spohr. 
This week’s concert, given in the foyer of 





Orchestra Hall, presented the so-called 
Chicago Woodwind Choir, made up of 
Messrs. Quesnel, flute; Barthel, oboe; 
Schreurs, clarinet; Kruse, bassoon, and 


Demare, horn, all members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and they were fur- 
ther reinforced in two of the numbers by 
Rudolph Reuter, the young pianist recently 
added to the staff of the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Apparently there was an effort to pop- 
ularize the concert by the introduction of 
the Saint-Saéns Caprice upon the popular 
airs of Denmark and Russia and three ar- 
rangements made by Lassen of Liszt move- 
ments. Even though these numbers con- 
tained considerable interest, the one se- 
rious offering of the program and the one 
which afforded the greatest pleasure was 
the Spohr Quintet with its four move- 
ments, for piano, flute, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn. This composition was pervaded 
by an atmosphere of quiet contemplation 
characteristic of Spohr. It was played 
with suavity of tone and _ virtuosoship. 
After hearing such a work it is easy to un- 
derstand how Prince Bismarck and the 
late Joachim could spend many entire eve- 
nings playing nothing but Spohr Adagios. 

Of the individual players among the 


members of the Woodwind Choir, it would 
be difficult to pick out any for special men- 
tion, as each member was fully equal to 
his task and they all succeeded in main- 
taining an ensemble which was the more 
notable when one considers the infrequency 
of their public appearances. In the piano 
parts Mr. Reuter displayed not only an ex- 
cellent tone quality and adequate technical 
equipment, but manifested a musicianly 
sense of values deserving of the highest 
commendation, especially considering the 
fact that this quality of musicianship. is 
seldom associated with the work of the 
virtuoso pianist. 

This week’s program of the Amateur 
Musical Club was arranged by Rose Lu- 
tiger Gannon and Mrs. George Pettijohn 
and presented a program of more than 
passing interest. Marion Green was the 
assisting artist and not only contributed a 
group of solo numbers but with Mabel 
Sharp Herdien gave excellent interpreta- 
tion to three duets, the one in the oasis 
from “Thais,” Hollins’s “Sweet and Low” 
and Hildach’s “Sparrows.” Mr. Green’s 
work was well received by the club, espe- 
cially the Berceuse from “Louise” and 
Bantock’s “In Tyme of Olde.” Mrs. 
Herdien sang an excellent Borowski song, 
“When I Am Dead, My Dearest,” and 
another in German, “Der Lenz ist da” by 
the American Adolph Foerster. Emma 
Roelle gave a vigorous presentation of the 
first movement from Rachmaninoff’s C 
Minor Concerto with Mrs, Regina Watson 
supplying the second part on second piano. 
Helena Stone Torgerson played three orig- 
inal piano compositions for the opening of 
the program, a “Left Hand Study,” 
“A Butterfly” and “Reverie.” It was alto- 
gether one of the most interesting of the 
season’s offerings at the Amateur Club. 


The sixth annual concert of the Colum- 
bia School Chorus, an organization made 
up of some ninety young ladies, under the 
direction of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
was given in the Whitney Opera House on 
Thursday evening of last week with Ar- 
thur Granquist as the assisting soloist. The 
program was one of decided interest as 
well as novelty, particularly in view of 


what was scheduled as the first presenta- 
tion in America of six part songs by Rach- 
maninoff, songs which partake strongly of 
the dreamy atmospliere of Russian poetry. 
They were excellently sung by Miss West- 


ervelt’s chorus and immediately proved 
their right to a place in the not too varied 
literature for female voices. The names of 
the six songs which make up the group 
were “Night,” “The Lonely Pine,” “Sleep- 
ing Waves,” “The Captive,” “The Angel” 
and “Glorious Forever.” 

The opening group was of classic num- 
bers and there were three closing numbers 
by American composers, “The Sleeping 
Priestess,” David Stanley Smith; “Slum- 
ber Song,” by Louis Victor Saar, and 
“Thistledown,” by George W. Chadwick, 
all of which were characteristic of the best 
in American writing and would easily hold 
their own on almost any program. 

At a special Kimball Hall concert on Sat- 
urday afternoon advanced students of the 
American Conservatory of Music were as- 
sisted by the Conservatory Orchestra in a 
program of interest which presented some 
promising talent. Of the pianists there 
were William Haeuser in the First Move- 
ment of a Beethoven Concerto; Minie 
Franks, in the Weber Concertsttick, and 
Hazel Johnson in the second and_ third 
movements of the Chopin E Minor Con- 
certo. Of the singers there was Elsa 
Kressman with a Recitative and Aria from 
“Figaro,” and Christine Nelson in “My 
Noble Knights” from the “Huguenots.” 
Herbert Butler conducted the orchestra, 
and aside from the opportunity given the 
solo students to appear with orchestral 
support it showed that a valuable oppor- 
tunity for experience in ensemble playing 
had been taken advantage of by the stu- 
dents in the instrumental department. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





AUGETTE FORET’S SONGS 
CHARM ‘“‘ THE MILITARY ”’ 


West Point Army Officers Delighted by 
Soprano’s Program of Breton Airs 
and “Bergerettes” 





Augette Foret, the charming singer of 
“Bergerette” and Breton songs, recently 
scored an instantaneous success with a 
large audience composed of officers and 
their wives at Cullom Hall, West Point 
Military Academy, N. Y. The historic 
ballroom, hung with 
its battle flags, made 
a striking setting 
for the delightful 
program presented 
by Mme, Forét, and 





h er accompanist, 
Maurice La Farge. 
Mme. Forét_ dis- 


played a soprano of 
much beauty and an 
excellent enuncia- 
tion. This artist also 
proved to be gifted 
as an actress, and 
her program had 
distinct originality. 
Photo by Mishkin, She not only sang 
Augette Forét in the costume of 
the period and country but prefaced the 
different songs with a word picture which 
gave historical value to the program. 
Mme. Forét has recently been heard in 
Cleveland, O., before the Wimodausian 
Club, the Randolph-Macon Institute (Vir- 
ginia), Baltimore, Sedgwick Hall, Lenox, 
Mass.; Alliance Francaise, Newburg, 
N. Y.; Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y.; Woman’s 
Club, East Orange, N. J., and Yonkers, N. 
Y. Numerous engagements have also been 
filled by the soprano in New York drawing- 
rooms, and she will be heard at West Point 
in a return engagement this Spring, Mme. 
Forét is a pupil of Mme, Longley-Weidler. 

















Death of Francis Alexander Korbay 


Lonpon, March 10.—Francis Alexander 
Korbay, singer, pianist and composer, died 
in this city to-day in his sixty-seventh year. 
He was for some time a resident of New 
York, but has lived in London since 1894. 

Korbay was born at Buda-Pesth, May 8, 
1846, the son of parents distinguished as 
amateur musicians. He was a god-son of 
Liszt. He studied the piano and composi- 
tion under various masters and developed 
his voice, a tenor, under Gustave Roger. 
He sang in grand opera at the National 
Theater of Buda-Pesth from 1865 to 1868, 
but continued exertion weakened his voice 
and he took to the piano under the advice 
of Liszt. He toured Europe as a pianist 
and went to America in 1871, playing and 
teaching for two years. He had then re- 
gained his voice sufficiently to enable him 
to give song recitals in which he accom- 
panied himself and to teach singing. He 
also lectured and composed during his res- 
idence in New York, writing numerous 
songs and an orchestral piece, “Nuptiale,” 
which had many performances in America. 
In London he was professor of singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music from 1894 to 
1903. His compositions, which are best 
known in England are the English ar- 
rangements of Hungarian songs. 


-of song singing. 





PLONZALEYS CLOSE 
NEW YORK SEASON 


Beethoven, Schumann and Sam- 
martini Superbly Played in 
- Quartet’s Final Concert 


No more brilliant closing program could 
have been chosen by the Flonzaley Quartet 
for its final New York concert than that 
presented on Monday evening, March Io, 
at AZolian Hall. In full it read: “Beethoven, 
Quartet in C Minor, op. 18, No. 4; -Giu- 
seppe Sammartini, Sonata a Tre in A Ma- 
jor for Two Violins and ’Cello; Schu- 
mann, Quartet in A Major, op. 41, No. 3. 

It seems almost idle to enumerate the 
countless excellences of this wonderful or- 
ganization at this late day. Such ensemble 
is hardly duplicated by any quartet in the 
world. The damp weather, which usually 


plays havoc with stringed instruments, in- 
terfered with Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara 
and D’Archambeau to no extent perceptible 
and their performance was as fine as any- 
thing they have done in their New York 
experience. 

The Beethoven Quartet, one that is as 
familiar as any by the great master, and 
one which all amateur quartets essay, was 
actully given a new interpretation. It was 
remarkable for the surge and sweep of 
passion in the opening theme of the first 
movement, the grace of the second and 
the exposition of dynamics in the finale, 
which made the movement much more in- 
teresting and freed it from any possible 
monotony. 

Schumann’s Quartet, the finest of the 
three he wrote, was played superbly. If 
there is anything more poetic, taken as a 
whole, than this quartet in the entire lit- 
erature of chamber music it has not yet 
been discovered. Its contents suit the 
temperamental style of the Flonzaleys per- 
fectly and in it they reached the climax of 
their evening’s performance. Of the old 
Sammartini piece the important item to be 
noted was the unusual fullness of tone 
which these artists were able to draw from 
two violins and a ’cello, a quality of tone 
so sonorous that one hardly missed the 
linking voice of the absent viola. The mu- 
sic itself is not of great importance, but as 
it was played it won a most hearty re- 
sponse. A. W. K. 


MME. DE AHNA IN RECITAL 











Institute of Musical Art Pupils Enjoy 
Contralto’s Interesting Program 


Leontine de Ahna, the talented contralto, 
gave her annual song recital for the stu- 
dents of the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York City, on Monday evening, March 3. 
Her program was 
as follows: 

Five Songs, Schu- 
bert, ‘‘Frithlingstraum,”’ 
“Das Wirtshaus,”’ 
“F rithlin gsglaube,” 
**‘Das Rosenband,” “Die 
Forelle;” Strauss, ‘‘Al- 
lerseelen;’’ Wolf, ‘“Ge- 
sang Weyla’s;” Reise- 
nauer, **Einkehr;”’ 
Grieg, ‘“‘Mit einer Prim- 
ula veris;’? Kaun, ‘‘Da- 
heim ;”’ Weingartner, 
“Liebesfeier;”” Charles 
Gilbert Spross, “A 
Dutch Lullaby;” Rudolf 
Ganz, *‘What is Love?”’ 
G. Henschel, “The 
Loveliest of All;’ S. 
Homer, “Ferry Me 
Across the Water;”’ B. 
Whelpley, “The Night- 
ingale has a Lyre of 
Gold.” 

Mme. de Ahna was probably never in 
better voice than on this occasion, and the 
students were given fine models of the art 
Mme. de Ahna is an 
artist of high attainments and her inter- 
pretation of the various numbers and the 
beautiful qualities of her voice were dis- 
played to advantage. She was compelled to 
repeat “Ferry Me Across the Water” and 
she gave as encores “Der Schmied” and 
“Salamander” by Brahms. [he accompani- 
ments were artistically played by Ward C. 


Lewis. 








Photo by Mishkin 
Leontine de Ahna 





Edwin Arthur Kraft, the Cleveland or- 
ganist, has just returned from his tour of 
the New England States and Pennsylvania, 
where he received exceptional praise from 
the critics for his artistic work. 


EDNA DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 
Personal Address, 131 W. Sist Street 
Tel. 9054 Schuyler, New York City 
WwW. L. Radeliffe, 406 Star Building 
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“LARLESIENNE” HAS 
FIRST PERFORMANCE 


Daudet’s Drama Given with Bizet’s 
Music at Boston Opera 
House 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 10, 1913. 





N occasion of unusual interest at the 
Boston Opera House was the per- 
formance of Daudet’s “L’Arlésienne” by 
Paul Marcel and an excellently balanced 
company of French players from Canada, 
given with the music of Bizet, performed 
by the Boston Opera orchestra and voices 
of the Boston Opera Company, André Cap- 
let conducting. This took place on the eve- 


ning of the 4th. The cast was as follows: 
Frederit, Paul Marcel; Patron Marc, 
George Dumestre; Balthazar, Claude Bene- 
dict; Francet Mamai, A. Melvil; Rose 
Mamai, Marguerite Zegarra; Mére Re- 
naud, C. Paul Marcel; Vivette, Lucie Mar- 
soll; L’Innocent, L. Morelli. 

For the first time in Boston, and perhaps 
in the United States, the work of Daudet 
and Bizet was heard in its completeness 
and under very artistic conditions. The 
performance was in nearly all respects ad- 
mirable. The fineness of enunciation, the 
dramatic finish, the balance and the ad- 
mirable ensemble presented the work in a 
most effective light. Surely there are few 
plays of the period of “L’Arlésienne” more 
dramatic, more cumulative in their effect. 
more happily of France and its soil. The 
infinite sympathy of Daudet for all his 
characters, and for their life, and his in- 
spired picturing of these people on the 
stage make the hearing of the play an un- 
forgettable experience. 

Marguerite Zegarra’s tigerishly maternal 
Rose, Mr. Marcel’s impassioned and char- 
acteristic Hrederi, the excellent Patron 
Marc of Mr. Dumestre, Mme. Marcel’s 
simple and pathetic scene with Balthazar, 
the servant, who was impersonated ably 
by Mr. Benedict; the simplicity of Mme. 
Marsoll’s Vivette and the less important 
parts, such as Mr. Leur’s Mitifio, Mme. 
Marsoll’s Jnnocent—all conduced to a most 
fortunate representation, 


Music More Wonderful Still 


W onderful as this play is, however, I think 
the music of Bizet more wonderful still. 
It is not less subtle; it is more concentrat- 
ed, intensive. The phrases which char- 
acterize Frederi, the Innocent; the music 
of the love scene between Frederi and 
Vivette, and the splendid music for the 
singing and the dancing of the peasants are 
sufficient to outline the drama. I know 
this, because, like most of us, I was well 
acquainted with Bizet’s suites long before 
! had more than heard of the drama, and 
for that drama I was thus already wholly 
prepared. The performance of the music 
was thrice admirable. By virtue of long 
acquaintance with this particular score, Mr. 
Caplet entered into his task with especial 
authority and zeal. Of course, the audi- 
ence was very small. Of course, such an 
extraordinarily artistic attraction was suf- 
fered by so-called “representative” people 
of Boston to come and go, unheard, un- 
honored. Those who were present did 
what could be done by such a minority to 
show their appreciation. 

Other features of the week at the Boston 
Opera House were the performance of 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” on Mon- 
day, the 3rd; Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” with 
Lucrezia Bori and Umberto Macnez, of 
the Metropolitan, on Wednesday night; 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” with Zena- 
tello, Melis, Gay and Blanchart, on Fri- 
day night, and “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
with Evelyn Scotney, Ramon Blanchart, 
Sacchetti, and others, on Saturday night. 
Mr. Amato had been announced as the 
Sheriff for the Monday evening perform- 
ance of “The Girl.” He was replaced by 
Mr. Gilly, who filled the rdéle more than 
competently, singing with much skill and 
effect. The impersonations of Mme. Melis, 
Mr. Zenatello, and many others have been 
often applauded here. 


Bori a Charming “Gilda” 


Miss Bori was a charming Gilda, on 
Wednesday evening. She zave the part 
simplicity that was not the simplicity of 
a wax doll, emotion that was not the full 
blown emotion of some operatic lady to 
whom the insistent attentions of the Duke 
would have been a matter of passing in- 
terest, rather than an event which made 
all life horrible for the daughter of Rigo- 
letto. She realized also that this role is 
a lyric one, and not an opportunity for 
feats of coloratura. Miss Bori is a charm- 
ing figure on the stage. She gave life and 








Popularizing Music Study —A New 
Work Undertaken by Aeolian Co. 












































Artists who are appearing in Young Folk’s Fortnightly Concerts given by the A€olian 


Company in A€olian Hall. 


field, who plays the pianola-piano; Walter Lawrence, boy soprano. 


Top row, left to right: Irma Seydel, violinist; Gerard Chat- 


Lower row: Alice E. 


Smith, soprano; Mile. Rasch, danseuse; Willis Alling, pianist 


Rd ores on the very sound principle 
that the greater the spread of mu- 
sical culture the greater the demand for 
musical instruments of various sorts, the 
7Eolian Company of New York has been 
giving a series of fortnightly concerts for 
young people—a work that is significant in 
many ways. 

The object of the Afolian Company is 
not only to give entertainment but also to 
add to the fund of music education in the 
city and to stimulate interest in music 
study. The first of these concerts was 
given in Afolian Hall the last of February 
and the second last Saturday morning. 
The features of the concerts were the lec- 
tures of Prof. Willys Peck Kent, whose 
subject last Saturday was “Nature in Mu- 
sic,” how the composer suggests the sights 
and sounds of the external world. Prof. 
Kent was assisted by Walter Lawrence, boy 
soprano of All Angels’ Church; Dion W. 
Kennedy, organist, and Gerard Chatfield, 
who played the pianola piano. The mu 
sical illustrations were given on the A¢olian 
concert organ and the pianola piano. 

Prof. Kent explained the materials of 
musical composition. He pointed out the 


importance of rhythm and gave examples 
of rhythmical figures and their use as a 
basis of various compositions. 

The program Saturday was as follows: 

1—Fire Music, “Die Walkiire,”” Wagner, and 
A, D. 1620, MacDowell, Pianola Piano. II—Sum- 
mer, Chaminade, Walter Lawrence, accompanied 
with the Pianola Piano. IlI—Voice of the Chimes, 
Luigini, Afolian Concert Organ. IV—Hunting 
Song, Mendelssohn, and Spinning Song, Wagner, 
Pianola Piano. V—Morning Mood, “Peer Gynt,” 
Grieg; Wild Rose, MacDowell, and Prophetic Bird, 
Schumann, Pianola Piano. VI-—‘‘Wohin,” Schu 
bert, Walter Lawrence, accompanied with the Pia 
nola Piano. VII—‘William Tell,’’ Overture, Ros 
sini, Afolian Concert Organ. 


There will be three more ofs these con 
certs in the present series. The work is as 
yet experimental and is being done in an 
effort to discover the most effective means 
of popularizing musical study. It 1s prob 
able that an extensive campaign, operating 
in harmony with teachers and musical or 
ganizations, will be the outcome. 

Artists who have appeared or will appear 
at the concerts include Irma Seydel, the 
violinist; Walter Lawrence, boy soprano; 
Alice E, Smith, soprano; Willis Alling, 
pianist; Mlle. Albertina Rasch, classic 
dancer 





significance to what is often a lifeless part. 
Mr. Blanchart was the Rigoletto, taking 
the part, again at short notice, with fidel 
ity and understanding. I described the 
performance of “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” and the very vivid characteriza- 
tion of Mme. Melis, a week ago in 
MusicaL AmMeErIcA. On Saturday evening 
Miss Scotney, as Lucia, continued to show 
improvement as a singer. The Ashton was 
again Mr. Blanchart, for Mr. Rossi con 
tinued indisposed. There was a large hous« 
and many recalls for Miss Scotney. 
OLIN DowNEs 


WILLIAMS WITH KUNWALD 


Tenor Makes Strong Impression in His 
Pittsburgh Appearance 


PittsBurRGH, Pa., March 10.—Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald and his Cincinnati Orchestra ap 
peared here last night and made a tre- 
mendous impression. The program was of 
such a nature that the conductor was put 
to the severest test and he acquitted him 
self most notably. His offerings embraced 
the First Symphony of Brahms; the Scher 
zo from Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” the Sixth Concerto Grosso, of Han- 
del and two of Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsodies, the last of trying character. 

An interesting feature was the appear 
ance of Evan Williams, the tenor, who dis 
tinguished himself. He sang the “Prize 
Song,” from “Die Meistersinger,” an aria 


from “Oberon,” and = gave _ Schubert’s 
“Serenade” as an encore. Dr. Kunwald 
received a most flattering reception, being 
heartily applauded after each number, and 
the audience was so enthusiastic that the 
orchestra was compelled to repeat a por- 
tion of the last number of the program. 
Z Sn. oO 


STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
“IRISH” SYMPHONY 


Novelty by C. Villiers Stanford 
Feature of Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 10, 1913. 


HE program for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s twentieth pair of concerts, 

at the Academy of Music last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, was not pre- 
sented wholly as expected, owing to the 
non-arrival of several instruments neces- 
sary to the interpretation of the Debussy 
composition, “Iberia: Images,” which was 
to have been played here for the first time. 
There was ample compensation, however, 
in the placing on the program of three 
Suite No. 1, Gluck-Mottl, 


a delightful series of dances from three 


shorter works 


Gluck operas, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” “Or- 
pheus” and “Armide;” Dvorak’s spirited 
and inspiring “Carnaval Overture,” and De- 
bussy’s Prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
Faun.” The closing number, Smetana’s 
symphonic poem, “On the Banks of the 
Moldau,” was given as announced. 

With the omission of the new Debussy 
composition, the one novelty of the pro- 
gram was Charles Villiers Stanford’s Sym 
phony No. 3, in F Minor, the “Irish,” which 
had never previously been heard here and 
which proved well worth the hearing. The 
work is one of sound musical value, well 
conceived and carried out in the spirit of 
inspirational feeling and skill, with the 
quality of prevalent melodiousness to give 
it a strong appeal. The first movement, 
allegro moderato, does not hint of the 
title, being classified merely as good music 
with little or no “local color” to suggest 
the symphony’s appellation. In the second 
part, however, which serves as the scherzo, 
instead of the third, as traditional, occur 
a few measures of jig-like tune that give 
the flavor of the soil, while the third move- 
ment, andante con moto, opens with a 
harp rhapsody that melodiously tells of 
I‘rin’s Isle. The clarinets then enter with 
a plaintive strain, the melody of the old 
Irish song, “Lament of the Sons of 
Usnach,” being introduced ingeniously and 
with good effect. The last part also helps 
to justify the title, having a patriotic touch, 
with the introduction of two Irish melo- 
dies, “Remember the Glories of Brian the 
Brave” and “Let Erin Remember the Days 
of Old.” The symphony was admirably 
played, Mr. Stokowski reading it with true 
insight and compelling sympathy, and was 
received with much favor. 

Last Wednesday evening, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Stokowski, the orchestra 
gave its second and final concert of the sea- 
son in Weightman Hail, University of 
Pennsylvania, playing before a large au 
dience of enthusiastically appreciative stu 
dents, who before the last number paid the 
conductor the compliment of giving him 
the college “yell,” which was sounded with 
a will, The program was admirably ar 
ranged for the occasion, having John K. 
Witzemann, second concertmeister of the 
orchestra, and Viola Brodbeck, soprano, as 
soloists. The orchestra’s numbers were 
the overture to “Mignon,” Three Dances 
from *“Henry VIII,” Bacchanale from 
“Samson and Delilah,” and Tschaikowsky’s 
Slavic March, in which occurs the air of 
the Russian hymn, to which the students 
sing the words of “Hail, Hail, Pennsyl- 
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forward appeal to naturalness 
not of psychology and buncoml 


RESONANCE IN SINGING AND SPEAKING 


By Dr. Thomas Fillebrown 


lwenty-one years Professor of Oral Surgery in Harvard University 


For Singers, Speakers, and all who desire 
to improve the quality of the voice. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.25 


We heartily endorse all Dr. Fillebrown says. 
He talks of health and intelligence, 
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The Kneisel Quartet contributed the 

program of last week’s concert of the 
Matinée Musicale Club in Cincinnati. 

ok * 2K 
Edwin A. Kraft, the Cleveland organist, 
gave the second recital in the subscription 
series at Williams College. 


* * x 

Piano pupils of May Atwood appeared 
recently in recital at Providence. Miss 
Atwood studied abroad and with Mme. 


Avis Bliven-Charbonnel. 
* * x 


Thomas Whitney Surette gave a lecture 
on Schumann recently at Springfield, Mass., 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Club. 

OK ok ok 

In the second of his series of Brooklyn 

organ recitals Herbert Stavely Sammond 


was assisted by Francis A. Weismann, 
tenor. 
* ok *K 
Amelia Gray-Clark’s piano pupils, as- 
sisted by Marguerite Liotard, soprano, 


gave a recital at St. Mark’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, on February 26. 
* ok x 

Ruth Laighton, the Boston violinist, was 
the soloist at the last meeting of the Thurs- 
day Morning Club, on March 13. Miss 
Laighton has removed her studio to Trinity 
Court, where she will resume her teaching. 


In a recent musicale of the Institute of 
Musical Art those deservingg’of especial 
mention were Eda Trotter, Beanist Mar- 
jorie Trotter, violinist; Ann Mathison, con- 
tralto; F. A. Douglas, baritone. 

x * * 

Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, and 
Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, performed a 
sonata for violin and piano, by Walter 
Rabl, at the last musical evening of the 
Tonkiinstler Society in Brooklyn. 


ak *K oK 
W. Lynnwood Farnam is giving his 
usual series of Lenten organ recitals in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, and 


last Saturday he played a striking César 
Franck program. 
*k * x 

John McCormack appeared recently in 
concert at Pittsfield, Mass., under the au- 
spices of the Berkshire School of Music, 
his assistants being Ilse Vida Dittlinger, 
violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist. 

* * * 

Maud Morgan gave another of her harp 
concerts March 4 at the residence of Mrs. 
William Church Osborn, No. go Fast 
Thirty-sixth street, New York. She was 
assisted by Harold Meek, baritone. 

Florence Wagner, the talented Seattle 
pianiste, was soloist recently at Victoria, 
B. C., as assisting artist to Leo Slezak. 
Miss Wagner put in a busy season and 
has made successful appearances in various 
cities of the Northwest. 

x * * 

John McCormack, the Irish tenor, will 
give another New York recital at Car- 
negie Hall, St. Patrick’s night, March 17. 
He will be assisted by Melville Clark, 
the Irish harpist, and the program will con- 
sist chiefly of Irish selections. 

* * * 
A recital by advanced pupils of the Mad- 


ison Musical College, Madison, Wis., 
Fletcher Wheeler, director, introduced 
numbers by Gladys McGowan, Mary 


Dodge, Paul Chase, Malcolm Secor, Mrs. 
A. D. McConnell and Frank Hood. 
xk * * 

Almost $17,000 went to the Springfield, 
Mass., organ fund as a result of the recent 
concert in the new City Hall, with a pro- 
gram by Mme. Sembrich, Dinh Gilly and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski. 


* * * 


_ Mrs. Hazel Eden Mudge, soprano, has 
just returned to Chicago from a very suc- 
cessful trip through Colorado, where she 
has been singing to large audiences. Mrs. 
Mudge returned to fill an engagement with 
the Women’s Club of Wilmette, III. 

x * * 

A piano recital was given at Steinert 
Hall, Boston, on March 6, by Thompson 
Stone, assisted by Hildegard Brandegee, 
violinist. Both artists gave a most praise- 
worthy performance of their numbers, the 
Grieg Sonata, op. 8, being specially well 
performed. 
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Clarence Hamilton, of the music depart- 
ment, Wesleyan College, gave the fourth 
in a series of lectures on modern com- 
posers at Brown University. His subject 
was “Brahms,” illustrated by the lecturer 
at the piano, and by Geneva Jefferds in 
some Brahms songs. 

* * * 

An interesting program was given in the 
MacBurney studios, Chicago, March 6, pre- 
senting Mrs. Elsa Fern Smith-MacBurney, 


soprano, and Mrs. Agnes _ Henschal 
Harter, contralto. Excellent piano accom- 
paniments were furnished bv William 
Lester. 


x ok 

In the Salt Lake City Eisteddfod, under 
the management of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Wales, there were so many entries 
for the various contests that “elimination 
tryouts” were found necessary. Most of 
the contestants were young, but their work 
was above the average. 

x * x 

In a recent concert at the German Evan- 
gelical Church, Brooklyn, given in honor of 
Hugo Troetschel’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet sang various 
selections by American composers. The 
quartet has been reengaged for April by 
societies in Paterson, Newark, Passaic and 
Philadelphia. 

x * * 

Heinrich Gebhard, the Boston pianist, 
gives a recital at the home of Mrs, Mont- 
gomery Sears on March 17, and on March 
25 this artist will also play at the home of 
Amy Lowell in Brookline. On the latter 
occasion Mr. Gebhard will play modern 
French music as well as some classics on 
the harpsichord. 

x * x 

The Lambord Choral Society, of New 
York, held its first subscription concert, 
followed by a dance, in the ballroom of 
the Plaza Hotel March 4. The officers of 
the society are Clarke Gibsor Dailey, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Raymond Osburn, vice-presi- 
dent; Francis F. Steers, treasprrer, and C. 
Searchinger, secretary. 

k * * 

Excellent recitals were given recently at 
the Peabody Conservatory by advariced 
piano students under Ludwig-Breitner and 
Emanuel Wad. The talented participants 
were Edward Hargrave, Frederick D. 
Weaver, Rosa Maltinsky, Helen Kinsman 
Ethelind Dryden, Mary W. C. McCulloch 
and Louise Marsh. 

k ok x 

Deepening the good impression of her 
former appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Elena Gerhardt recently 
gave a “lieder” recital at Hartford, Conn. 
The German singer also gave a program at 
Smith College devoted to Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wolf and Strauss, besides an en- 
core by her accompanist, Erich Wolff. 

x x x 

Arthur H. Turner, the baritone and or- 
ganist, of Springfield, Mass., appeared as 
a soloist with the Pittsfield Symphony Or- 


chestra in its third concert, his accom- 
panist being James Morley Chambers. 
Ulysse Buhler played the Schumann A 


Minor piano concerto with the orchestra, 
under the direction of Fred J. Liddle. 

x ok x 

Hugo Troetschel gave an organ recital 

at the German Evangelical Church, Brook- 
lyn, on March 3, the occasion being Mr. 
Troetschel’s twenty-fifth anniversary as 
organist of the church. Mme. Theresa 
Rihm, the popular soprano, contributed to 
the program Celeste D. MHecksher’s 
“L’Ange Gardien” and “EFlsa’s Dream,” 
from “Tannhauser.” 

xk * x 


A recent number in the Flint, Mich., re- 
cital series, given under the direction of 
Anna Louise Gillies, presented Melville E. 
and Maud Clark, harp virtuosi, in a pro- 
gram of popular interest. It was the first 
opportunity Flint had had to hear a gen- 
uine Irish harp which Mr. Clark is en- 
deavoring to reintroduce into popular fa- 
vor. 

xk * * 


In a concert at the Columbia Avenue M. 
E. Church, Baltimore, on March 6, the 
special feature was the list of piano solos 
by Walter G. Charmbury. Other gifted 
contributors were Sweetser L. Green, Her- 
bert A. Sandlass, J. Marion Chance, Lulu 
Gressitt, Bessie Philpot and Edgar R. 
Dobson. The accompanists were Nellie E. 
Thomas and Viola E. Sandlass. 


An enjoyable musical was given at the 
Florestan Club, Baltimore, on March 4. 
Arthur Oehm, pianist, gave a superb per- 
formance of five numbers. Orlando Apreda, 
violinist, gave brilliant readings of various 
offerings, and John T. Elliott, baritone, was 
heard in excellent song presentations. The 
accompanists were Alfred Crayden and 
I. R. Huber. 


ae an 


Bulgarian folk songs and dances were 


given in Jordan Hall, Boston, on the even- 
ing of March Io, under the direction of 
Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles and the Rev. 
W. W. Sleeper. Twenty of Mrs. Ruggles’s 
pupils sang the choruses in costume, the 
folk dances also being given in costume, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. 
» ee 

A recent piano and violin fecital was 
given by Mme. Birdice Blye and Frederick 
Heizer before the MacDowell Club of 
Sioux City, Iowa. On the program were: 
“Ondine,” Ravel; “To a Scissors Grind- 
er” (dedicated to Mme. Blye), Warner; 
“Nocturne” (dedicated to Mme. Blye), Lo- 
bette; “Elfentanz,” MacDowell; “Fairy 
King’s Ball,” Erich Korngold; Sonata, G 
Minor, Grieg; “Invitation to the Dance,” 
Weber-Tausig. 


Clarence Richter, tenor, who is a pupil 
of Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, the Boston color- 
atura soprano, sang with great success be- 
fore the members of the Thursday Morn- 
ing Club on March 6, at the home of Mrs. 
Oliver Crocker Stevens. Mr. Richter has 
made great progress under the excellent 
training of Mrs. Lovell, and has been en- 
gaged to sing at the final concert to be 
given by the MacDowell Club in Jordan 
Hall on April 2. 

*K *K * 

A musicale was given under the auspices 
of the Whitman Woman’s Club, at Whit- 
man, Mass., recently by Anna Cambridge, 
Edna Wahle, Norman Arnold and Charles 
Furber, with Constance Freeman, accom- 
panist, with a trio of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra men. These artists are pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard, of Bos- 
ton. Rex Boynton, another pupil, is filling 
many engagements in private musicales, 
and is also meeting with marked success. 

x * * 

Louis W. Miller, basso, appeared at a 
recent Racine, Wis., recital, assisted by the 
Norden Ladies’ Quartet and Alfred Hilker, 
accompanist, at the home of Mrs. Jessie 
Walters-Northrop. The soloist pleased the 
audience with a splendid performance of 
works by Handel, Strauss, Schumann, 
Speaks, Allitsen, Clay and Lowe, while the 
audience was delighted with Foote’s “Trish 
Folk Song” and Hawley’s “Song of the 
Season,” as sung by the quartet. 

ok * * 

A recent Sunday afternoon event in Chi- 
cago was the appearance in the Fine Arts 
Theater of the Mendelssohn Trio, com- 
posed of Arthur Fram, Ralph Michailis 
and Felix Pannwitz, who offered the Bee- 
thoven, op, 1, No. 3, with good tone qual- 
ity, though handicapped by a display of 
nervousness. The assisting soloist was 
Cyril Dwight-Edwards, baritone, who gave 
some appropriately selected numbers with 
a resonant voice of good quality. 

* ok * 

An interesting recital was given Febru- 
ary 20, before the Morning Musical So- 
ciety at Watertown, N. Y., by the Boston 
pianist, Ernest Hawthorne. The program 
included Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, Bee- 
thoven and Lachner numbers. Mr. Haw- 
thorne also gave a recital recently at Haw- 
thorne Piano School at Potsdam, N. Y., 
of which Mr. Hawthorne’s father is the 
director. Miss McCormick, soprano, very 
ably assisted the pianist at the latter re- 
cital. 

k ok 

A charming musical was given in the 
concert hall-of the Belvedere Hotel, Balti- 
more, March 2, by Elias Breeskin, vio- 
linist, and Virginia Loewensen, pianist, 
with Henrietta Straus accompanist, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Sonne- 
horn. Mr. Breeskin, who is a pupil of 
Franz Kneisel, displayed excellent technic 
and decided temperament, while Miss 
Loewensen was successful with the Chopin 
Ballade in G Minor and Liszt’s “Rigoletto” 
Paraphrase. Miss Straus was an excellent 
accompanist. 

* * * 

The program to be rendered at the Irish 
musical festival, under the direction of 
Victor Herbert, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Easter Sunday evening, includes 
Herbert’s own “Irish Rhapsody,” Villiers 
Stanford’s “Irish Symphony” and Swan 
Hennessy’s “Petite Suite Irlandaise,” ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Herbert. Idelle 
Patterson, soprano soloist, will sing “Caro 
Nome” and “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls,” with orchestra accompaniment: 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “The 
Kerry Dance.” 


*k 


Four great concerted works for piano 
and orchestra were presented recently at 


a Utah Conservatory of Music concert, 
Salt Lake City, by the pupils of Thomas 
Giles. The four young soloists, three of 
whom are under fifteen years of age, were 
accompanied by an orchestra of forty. 
Eleanora Voelker displayed skill in the 
Mendelssohn concerto, op. 25; Lawrence 
Eberly was delightful in his playing of the 
Mozart Concerto, No. 22; the Liszt Con- 
certo in E flat was played brilliantly by 
Rebecca Almond, and Marguerite Devine 
displayed excellent technic in the Mendels- 
sohn Capriccio, op. 22. 
x * * 

Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recitals in the 
great hall of the College of the City of 
New York still continue to attract large 
audiences. On Wednesday afternoon his 
program included Bach’s C Minor Prelude 
and Fugue, Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D 
Minor, op. 65, No. 6, Wésar Franck’s Fan- 
tasie, Weber’s “Freischtitz” Overture and 
shorter pieces by Hollins, Horsman and 
Rachmaninoff, while on Sunday, March 16, 
he is to play the Bach G Major Prelude and 
Fugue, Piutti’s Sonata in E Minor, Op. 
27, Sibelius’s “Findand-a,” with pieces in 
the smaller forms by Saint-Saéns, Franck, 
Haigh and Lemare. 

Sk 

A “Twilight Organ and Song Recital” 
given at the Memorial Church, Dover, N. 
J., by Harrv J. Dickerson, organist, and 
Mrs. Edward S. Lake, a _ Philadelphia 
soprano on Tuesday afternoon, February 
25, presented the two artists in a varied 
list of numbers. Mrs. Lake won approval 
in Marston’s “My God and_ Father,” 
Spross’s “I Do Not Ask, O Lord,” Adolph 
M. Foerster’s “How Long Wilt Thou,” 
and Randegger’s “Save me, O God,” while 
Mr. Dickerson proved himself an able 
player in a Tours “Allegrette Grazioso,” 
Lund’s “Before the Altar,” two Mac- 
Dowell pieces and Foerster’s “Epigram in 
A Flat.” 

x * * 

Edith Bullard, the Boston soprano, re- 
cently gave a song recital before the mem- 
bers of the Chaminade Club in Providence, 
R. I. Among Miss Bullard’s many private 
engagements were a musicale at the home 
of Mrs. Thorndike, in Boston, on Feb- 
ruary 6; a recital at the Salon Frangais, 
Copley-Plaza, on February 9, when duets 
were sung with Anna Miller Wood, and a 
song recital with Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, 
at Dartmouth College, on February 18. 
Miss Bullard will give a Schumann-Schu- 
bert program at Boston University the lat- 
ter part of this month and early in April 
will give a recital in Steinert Hall, assisted 
by Miss Wood. 

* * * 

A program of American compositions 
was given by the Chromatic Club, Boston, 
on March 4, the composers represented be- 
ing Mabel W. Daniels, Arthur Foote and 
Agnes Simson Wheeler. Miss Daniels di- 
rected a chorus of some twenty voices 
chosen from the Impromptu and Brookline 
Morning Musical Clubs, with Mrs. 
Crocker, pianist, and Sara Corbett and 
3eatrice Pray, violinists. Mrs. Alice Bates 
Rice sang a group of Mr. Foote’s com- 
positions, while this composer gave two 
of his poems after Omar Khayyam, op. 41, 
and three numbers from his opus 73. Mrs. 
Wheeler’s ’cello composition, played by 
Gladys Berry, was also well rendered. 
Mrs. Henry W. Forbes will have charge of 
the program on March 18. 

x ok x 


Hans Kronold assisted at the concert 
given for the benefit of the Hospital for 
Women and Children given at Wallace 
Hall, Newark, N. J., on Monday evening. 
He played a rhapsodie by Fabre-Jerai, an 
Andante by Martin, minuet and bourée 
by Fabre, Spring by Debussy, Orientale by 
César Cui, Dance Russe by Simon, a Lar- 
ghetto by Mozart, a Scherzo by Couperin 
and a Rondo by Boccherini. The assisting 
artist was Philip Sidney Watters, baritone, 
who is soloist in the Washington Square 
Church, New York, and who made a most 
favorable impression in Schumann’s “Wid- 
mung,” Grieg’s “Autumn Storm” and 
songs by Cadman, Hawley and Chadwick. 
The accompanists were Harriet Clay and 
Ivan Isenberg. 

* + 

John McCormack appeared at the New 
Auditorium in Newark, N. J., on Thursday 
of last week under the auspices of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. The pro- 
gram comprised several genuine Irish mel- 
odies that have been arranged to modern 
accompaniments, as well as selections of the 
modern composers, such as Rodolfo’s Air 
from Bohéme, “Che gelida manina.” Mc- 
Cormack’s voice showed the result of a 
strenuous season and at times sounded less 
resonant than usual. He was more suc- 
cessful in the operatic airs than in the 
popular folk melodies. Mrs. Idalia Ide as- 
sisted, singing songs by Eva Dell’ Acqua, 
Bartlett, Ronald, Nevin and Hawley, and 
adding among other, “Comin’ Through the 
Rye.” Edwin Schneider played a Rhap- 
sody by Brahms and the accompaniments 
for Mr. McCormack, while Edna S. Lang- 
ling played the piano for Mrs. Ide. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat AMeErIca not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Alda, Frances—Dallas, Tex., Mar. 15; San 
Antonio, Mar. 24; Houston, Mar. 28; Lincoln, 
Neb., Apr. 3; Baltimore, Apr. 9; St. Louis, 
Mo., May 15; Pittsburgh, May 22. 

Althouse, Paul—Metropolitan Opera tour; 


Apr. 28 to May 10; Lawrence, Mass., May 12; 
Derby, Conn., May 13; Lawrence, Mass., May 
14; Nashua Festival, May 15, 16; Olean, N. Y., 
May 19, 20; Boston, May 23; Schenectady, 
May 26; Evanston Festival, May 28-30. 

Anthony, Charies—Hartford, Conn., Mar. 
20; Somerville, Mass., Apr. 12; Washington, 
Apr. 15. 

Barbour, Inez—Carnegie Hall (New York 
Oratorio Society), Mar. 28; Cleveland, O., 
Apr. 29; New Castle, Pa., May 1 and 2; 
Washington, D. C., May 7; Olean, N. Y., May 
19; Bradford, Pa., May 20. 

Barrére, George — Williamstown, 
Mar. 29. 

Benedict-Jones, Pearl—New York, Mar. 19; 
Newark, N. J., Mar. 23; New York, Mar. 25; 
New York, Mar. 28. 

Bispham, David—Chicago, Mar. 23. 

Bonci, Alessandro—Cleveland, O., Mar. 16; 
Asheville, N. C., Mar. 24; Raleigh, N. C., Mar. 
26; Morgantown, W. Va., Mar. 28; Cedar Rap- 


Mass., 


ids, Ia., Mar. 31: Des Moines, Ia., Apr. 2; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Apr. 4; Fort Worth, 
Tex., Apr. 7; Austin, Tex., Apr. 9; New Or- 


leans, La., Apr. 12; Charlotte, N. C., Apr. 15; 
Wilmington, N. C., Apr. 17; Philadelphia, 
Apr. 26. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Bosion, Mar. 27. 


Clément, Edmond—Brooklyn, Mar. 16, 
Connell, Horatio—Sedalia, Mo., Mar. 31; 
Alton, Ill., Apr. 2; Appleton, Wis., Apr. 5; 


Providence, R. I., Apr. 8; Paterson, N. J., 
Apr. 30; Utica, N. Y., May 28. 

Coudert, Philippe—New York (Hotel Plaza), 
Apr. T. 

Eldridge, 
Jordan Hall, 
cal Association, 
Ill., Apr. 23. 


Alice—Newport, R. I., Mar. 25; 
Boston, Apr. 2; Harvard Musi- 
Boston, Apr. 10; Chicago, 


Gilbert, Harry M.—Chicago, Mar. 23; To- 
ledo,.O., Apr. 9. 
Granville, Charlies N.—Poughkeepsie, Apr. 


May 26; Shelbyville, 
Ky., June 4. 


3; Schenectady, N. Y., 
Ky., June 3; Danville, 


Griswold, Putnam—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 28 (Oratorio Society). 

Heckscher, Celeste—A¢olian Hall, New 
York, Mar. 14. 

Hinkle, Florence — New York (New York 
University), Mar. 18. 

Hinshaw, W. W.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 16. ‘ 

Holding, Franklin—Rumford Falls, Me., 


Mar, 24; Waterville, Me., Mar. 31. 
Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Dela- 
ware, O., Mar. 20; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Apr. 9. 


Kerns, Grace—Westfield, Mar. 28; Spring- 
field, Apr. 7; Bridgeport, Apr. 9; Pittsfield, 
Apr. 14; New York, Apr. 16; Englewood, 
May 6. 

Lund, Charlotte— New York, Mar. 15; 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 16; New York, Mar. 23; 


New York (olian Hall), Mar. 28; Albany, 
Apr. 10; Springfield, Apr. 15; Boston, Apr. 


19; New York (Carnegie Hall), May 4. 


Martin, Frederic— New York, Mar. 21; 
Utica, Mar. 25; Wilmington, Del., Mar. 27; 


Newark, Mar. 31; Boston, Apr. 6; Pawtucket, 


R. 1., Apr. 8; Holyoke, Mass., Apr. 11; Pitts- 
field, Apr. 14; Englewood, N. J., Apr. 17; 
Hartford, Apr. 18; Hartsville, S. C., Apr. 23, 
24; Durham, N. C., Apr. 25; New Castle, Pa., 
May 1, 2; Bowling Green, Ky., May 8, 9; 
Lowell, Mass., May 14; Hackensack, N. J., 
May 16; Canandaigua, N. Y., May 20. 


Mannes, David and Clara—Chicago, Mar. 


16; Buffalo, Mar. 17. 


Marshall, Jessie—New York (Hotel Plaza), 
Apr. 7. 
McCormack, John — Carnegie Hall, New 


York, Mar. 17. 





ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 


Pianist—Instruction 


Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
number of serious pupils accepted. 


_ Studio 403 Carnegie Hall 
Appointments Wed. and Sat. from 2 to 3. 
Residence 63 W. 50th St., New York 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITONE Concert, Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street. New York 








McCue, Beatrice—New York, Mar. 30. 

Miller, Christine—Milwaukee, Mar. 16; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mar. 27; Toronto, Apr. 1; 
Oil City, Pa., Apr. 3, 4; Olean, N. Y., Apr. 8; 
Bradford, Pa., Apr. 9; Buffalo, Apr. 14; Cleve- 
land, Apr. 15; Columbia, S. C., Apr. 22; 
Hartsville, S. C., Apr. 23, 24; Erie, Pa., Apr. 
29; Huron, S. D., May 23; Evanston, II. 
(North Shore Festival), May 26. 

Miller, Reed—New York, Mar. 16, 19; Jer- 
sey City, Mar. 21; New York, Mar. 27, 28: 
3altimore, Apr. 7, 8; New York, Apr. 9; Jer- 
sey City, Apr. 11; New Castle, Pa., May 1, 2; 
Cincinnati, May 8; Schenectady, May 19: 
Evanston, Ill., May 26. 

Moncrief, Alice—Bridgeport, Apr. 9. 


Morrisey, Marie Bossé—Brooklyn, Mar. 16, 
29; Apr. 3, 20. 

Nordica, Lillian, Mme.—Trinidad, Col., 
Mar. 14; Pueblo, Mar. 17. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Philadeiphia, Mar. 21; 


Boston (Handel & Haydn Society), Mar. 23; 
Bridgeport, Apr. 9; Carlisle, Pa., Apr. 21; 
York, Pa., Apr. 23; Reading, Pa., Apr. 24; 
Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 25; Trenton, N. J., 
Apr. 29; Allentown, Pa., Apr. 30; Albany, 
N. Y., May 5, 6; Winsted, Conn., May 7; 
Torrington, Conn., May 8; Springfield, Mass., 
May 9, 10. 

Peavey, N. Valentine—New 
Astor), Mar. 25; New York 
Apr. 7. 

Philips, Arthur—New York, Mar. 26; 
Haven, Conn. (New Haven Oratorio Society); 
New York Recital (Little Theater), Apr. 6: 
Baltimore Festival, Apr. 8, 9; Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Apr. 18. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—New York, Mar. 18; 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Mar. 23; Freehold, 


York (Hotel 
(Hotel Plaza), 


N. J., Mar. 26: Wilmington, Del., Apr. 7. 
Potter, Mildred—Memphis, Mar. 14; New 
York, Mar. 23; New York (Oratorio Society), 
Mar. 28; New York, Apr. 1; Pittsfield, Apr. 
14; Passaic, N. J., Apr. 15; New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Apr. 16; Carlisle, Pa., Apr. 21: 
York, Pa., Apr. 23; Reading, Pa., Apr. 24; 


Harrisburg, Pa., Apr. 25; Trenton, N. J., Apr. 


29: Allentown, Pa. Apr. 30; Albany, N. Y., 
May 5, 6; Winsted, Conn., May 7; Torring- 
ton, Conn., May 8; Springfield, Mass., Mav 
9, 10. 


Reardon, George Warren—Paterson, N. J., 
Mar. 16. 


Rogers, Francis—New York, Mar. 14; 
Chambersburg, Pa., Mar. 17; Waterbury, 
Conn., Mar. 25; Flushing, N. Y., Mar. 26. 


Roma, Mme. Caro—£olian Hall, New York, 
Mar, 24. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Mar. 25. 


Thompson, Edith—Boston, Mar. 16; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Apr. 18. 
Tollefsen, Carl H.—New York, Mar, 23; 


Brooklyn, Mar. 27; Baldwins, lL. I., Mar. 26; 


New York, Apr. 7. 


Tollefsen, Mme, Schnabel—Brooklyn, Mar. 
27. 

Wells, John Barnes—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Mar. 18; New York, Mar. 19; Richmond, Va., 
Mar. 21; Flushing, L. I., Mar. 26: Denver, 
Col., Mar. 28; Memphis, Apr. 2: New York, 
Apr. 5; Boulder, Colo., Apr. 7; Denver, Apr. 
8; East Orange, N. J., Apr. 16; New York 


City, Apr. 18; Cleveland, O., Apr. 24. 
Welsh, Corinne—Maplewood, N. J., Mar. 
26; Schubert Club, Jersey City, N. J., Apr. 


8: Apollo Club, Brooklyn, Apr. 15; Montclair, 


N. J., Apr. 17; Warren, Pa., Apr. 18. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—Detroit, Mar. 15; 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mar. 18; Ithaca, Mar. 

24; Syracuse, N. Y., Mar. 25; Fort Wayne, 


Ind., Apr. 11; 
Me., Apr. 18; 
Pittsburgh, Apr. 24; 
York, Apr. 29. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Oyster Bay. L. I., 
Paterson, N. J., Apr. 29. 


Toledo, O., Apr. 15; Portland, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 22; 
MacDowell Club, New 


Mar. 21; 


Young, John—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Mar. 28 (Oratorio Society); Alton, Ill., Apr 
2; Warren, Pa., Apr. 18; Orange, N. J., 
Apr. 25. 


Ysaye, Eugen—St. Louis, Mar. 14 and 15. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Nashville, Mar. 
25; Montgomery, Ala., Mar, 26; Brooklyn, 
Apr. 4. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
Mar. 17: Washington, Mar. 18; Baltimore, 
Mar. 19; New York, Mar. 20; Brooklyn, Mar. 
21; New York, Mar. 22. 


Bostonia Sextette Club—South Bend, Mar. 
15; Le Roy, N. Y., Mar. 17; Dolgeville, N. Y., 
Mar. 18; Spring Valley, Mar. 20; Suffern, 
Mar. 21. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Mar. 14, 15, 28, 29; Apr. 11, 12. 


Flonzaley Quartet—Brooklyn, Mar. 14; Bos- 
ton, Mar. 16. 

Gamble Concert Party—Monroe, Ia., Mar. 
14; Orient, Ia., Mar. 15; Lewiston, Mont., 
Mar. 19; Glasgow, Mont., Mar. 21; Havre, 





JANPOLSK 
HINDERMYER 


<m<n>m 


Russian Baritone 
Directions MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Residence, 505 W. 124th Street 





Personal Address : 215 W. li6thSt., N. Y 
Tel. 5860 Morningside 


New 


TENOR 
ORATORIO: CONCERT-OPERA 





Mont., Mar. 22; Dillon, Mont., Mar. 


lensburg, Wash., Mar. 26. 


24; El- 


Kneisel Quartet—Princeton, Mar. 14; New 
York, Mar. 16; Boston, Mar. 18; Fitchburg, 
Mar. 19; Troy, Mar 20. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Mar. 14- 
28 (second annual Eastern tour). 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Car- 
negie Hall, Mar. 14. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—‘olian 
Hall, New York, Mar. 9, 14, 16, 18. 

Peoples Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar, 23. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Mar. 
8, 12; Atlantic City, Mar. 13; Philadelphia, 
Mar. 14, 15, 24; Kensington, Mar. 25; Phila- 
delphia, Mar. 28, 29; Camden, N. J., Mar. 31; 
Philadelphia, Apr. 4, 5; Baltimore Music Fes- 
tival, Apr. 7, 8, 9; Philadelphia, Apr. 11, 12. 

Place Mandolin String Quartet—Boston, 
Mass., Mar. 27; New York, Apr. 27. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar, 22. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Mar. 9. 

Schola Cantorum—Carnegie Hall, 
York, Mar. 12. 

Schubert Quartet—New York (Rubinstein 
Club), Mar. 15; Hoboken, Mar. 19; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Apr. 22; Hackettstown, N. J., Apr. 28. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Mar. ‘14, 15, 21, 22. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Mar, 8; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Mar. 10; Detroit, Mar, 12. 

Tollefsen Trio—New York (Zolian Hall), 
Mar. 28; Cooper Union, New York, Apr. 3. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, Mar. 15. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Mar. 25. 

Zoeliner Quartet—Baltimore, Mar. 12; New 
York (MacDowell Club), Mar. 18. 


YSAYE AND SACHS-HIRSCH 


New 





Violinist and Young Pianist Join Forces 
in Newark Recital 


Newark, N. J., March 10.—Eugen Ysaye, 
the violinist, and Herbert Sachs-Hirsch, a 
promising young pianist, who has_ been 
touring this country under the management 
of R. E. Johnston, gave a joint recital at 
Krueger Auditorium on Monday before an 
audience of good size. Sachs-Hirsch is a 
native of Newark and received the greater 
part of his instruction here; consequently 
a considerable number of his friends were 
on hand. The program was opened by 
Mr. Ysaye, assisted by Mr. Decreus, his 
regular accompanist, in the Kreutzer So- 
nate of Beethoven. In addition to the Bee- 
thoven sonata Mr. Ysaye played the G 
Minor Concerto of Bruch with a wonderful 
breadth and beauty of tone that won for 
him no less than eight recalls. He was 
heard further in a Vitali “Chaconne,” his 
own “Réve d’'Enfant” and “Old Munte” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” 
Mr. Ysaye was in wonderful form and was 
recalled again and again at the close of the 
concert. 

Mr. Sachs-Hirsch displayed gifts that in 
dicate a bright future. His numbers were 
the Thirty-two Variations on a Theme in 
C Minor by Beethoven, the Chopin Sonata 
in B Flat Minor, op. 35, Weber’s Rondo 
Brilliante, Mendelssohn’s E Major Song 
Without Words and Liszt's arrangement 
of Paganini’s “La Campanella.” These 
were all played with a facile technic. Mr. 
Sachs-Hirsch is still very young and with 
maturity will come the necessary feeling 
which every true artist must experience. 


S. W. 


, 





Adamowski Trio Plays for the Colonial 
Dames of Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, March 8—Under the 
pices of the Colonial Dames of Rhode 
Island the Adamowski Trio, of Boston, 
gave the first of their series of concerts on 
Monday afternoon. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic over the program. The 
ensemble work of these artists is well nigh 
perfect. Mme. Szumowska played the Ra- 
meau Gavotte Variée and Scherzo by Cho- 
pin so charmingly that in response to much 
applause she added the Etude in F Minor 
of Chopin. Timothée Adamowski, whose 
work as composer and violinist is so fa- 
vorably known here, gave a brilliant per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns Rondo Ca- 
priccioso and was obliged to add a Ber- 
ceuse of his own composition. He was 
accompanied by Josef Adamowski, who 
proved himself to be an artist at the piano 
as well as a fine ’cellist. G. F. H. 


aus- 





Organists to Honor T. Tertius Noble 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Organists held at the headquarters, the 


Hotel McAlIpin. New York, it was decided 
to give a complimentary dinner to the dis- 
tinguished English organist, T. Tertius 
Noble, at the Hotel McAlpin the latter 
part of April or the beginning of May. 
The dollar “get-together” dinner is to be 
held at the Hotel Gerard on Monday even- 
ing, March 31. This is for organists and 
their friends from any part of the United 
States. 


“(DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 
BY CATHOLIC CHORUS 


Elgar Work Performed by Oratorio 
Society Trained by Mme. Selma 
Kronold 


Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was the 
work which the Catholic Oratorio Society 
of New York set itself to perform at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on last Sunday even- 
ing. This chorus, now in its ninth year, is 
rehearsed by Mme. Selma Kronold, but 
the “conductor of the evening,” as the pro- 
gram styled it, was Dr. Nicholas J. Elsen- 
heimer, the New York pianist and teacher. 

The performance was given under the 
patronage of His Eminence John Cardinal 
Farley. At 8.15 the cardinal entered the 
auditorium from the stage, proceeding up 
the center aisle, accompanied by the Coun- 
tess Leary and other dignitaries, to his box, 
while the chorus sang the inspiring “Ecce 
Sacerdos.” The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael J. 
Lavelle, V. G., then made a brief address, 
in which he spoke of the work of the so- 
ciety and paid tribute to those who were to 
take part in the performance. Brandon 
Tynan, the actor, then appeared and read 
the entire poem of Cardinal Newman. 

Interesting to note was the way in which 
Dr. Elsenheimer handled his forces; he 
showed himself an able conductor, greatly 
handicapped. however, because of the sys- 
tem in which these performances are given. 
Had he had the training of the chorus in 
hand the results would have been far bet- 
ter. The orchestra, made up of members 
of the New York Symphony, played well, 
and there were spots in the work of the 
chorus that were worthy of commendation. 

The soloists were far from ideal, though 
James Stanley, basso, sang his music with 
fine voice and distinction of style. His 
rendition of the part allotted him was in- 
herently musical and carried authority with 
it. John Finnegan, the tenor, known as 
soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was obvi- 
ously not at home in the work. His voice 
is not suited to this music, and his en- 
trances, especially in the first part, seemed 
to cause him no end of trouble. There 
were parts which he sang with excellent 
vocal quality, however. Rosemarie Camp- 
bell, mezzo-soprano, was quite satisfactory 
as the Angel, though she was apparently 
nervous and missed some of the telling 
dramatic points. A. W. K. 





MUCK IN BENEFIT CONCERT 


Boston Symphony’s Pension Fund 


Swelled by Popular Program 


30sTON, March 10.—For the first time in 
the history of the Pension Fund of the 
soston Symphony Orchestra, a concert in 
its interests was given on a Sunday after- 
noon, instead of evening. The arrange- 
ment proved to be excellent. The program 
follows: “Tannhauser” Overture, “Sieg- 
fried Idyl,” Wagner; “Don Juan,” Strauss; 
Symphonie Pathétique, Tschaikowsky. Fif- 
teen years ago the Strauss tone poem was 
dangerous and inconclastic. Now it is de- 
cidedly a popular orchestral piece. For 
that matter, the program in its entirety 
was testimony to the great advance in the 
public appreciation of good music. A pro- 
gram such as this would have been an un- 
usually steep one even 25 years ago. To- 
day, as the crowded hall and those who 
stood in the aisles testified, the music ex- 
erted a direct appeal, not merely to the 
music student and specialist, but to the 
music-loving public in general. 

The performances were brilliant. At 
these concerts the players usually seem to 
he on their mettle. There had been little 
time for the preparation of the program, 
and yet the performances were remarkable 
for their sureness and virtuosity, as well 
as eloquent interpretation. The orchestra 
was, of course, very familiar with the 
music; nevertheless, such sensitive rhythm, 
such delicate observation of nuance, and 
such absolute rapport with the conductor 
were very remarkable. For the command- 
ing personality of Dr. Muck, and the splen- 
did support which his band gave him, there 
was great enthusiasm. O. D. 





Anna Miller Wood Pupil Gives Boston 
Recital 

;oston, March 6.—Marie Estelle Milli- 
ette, a pupil of Anna Miller Wood, the 
Boston contralto, gave an afternoon of song 
at the studio of Miss Wood on March §, 
with Miss Morris as accompanist. Miss 
Milliette has a voice of good quality, and 
was particularly fortunate in her Handel 
number, “Lusinghe pitt care,” which she 
gave brilliantly, and was obliged to repeat 
this number by request at the close of her 
program. Miss Milliette will return to her 
home in San Francisco and will teach under 
the supervision of Miss Wood, later return- 
ing East, where she will devote her time ex- 
clusively to professional work. She is 
soloist at the Sears Memorial Church, 
Brookline. 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC IMPRESSIONS OF 
“GREAT, INDEFINABLE FAR WEST” 





Kitty Cheatham, Back from Coast Tour, Tells About the Wonderful 
People She Met and Gives an Insight into the Musical Culture of 
that Section— Hear Rachmaninoff’s Symphony on California Soil, 


She Urges 


By KITTY CHEATHAM 


N Friday afternoon, January 17, I sat 
quietly and gratefully in Symphony 
Hall (Boston) listening to Dr. Muck’s 
reading of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
The next Friday afternoon Mr. Stock was 
just finishing Weingartner’s ‘“Lustspiel”’ 
when I dropped into one of the subscribers’ 
boxes at Orchestra Hall in Chicago (at one 
of the regular Thomas Orchestra _pro- 
grams). The following Friday I heard the 
San Francisco Orchestra, under Henry 
Hadley’s leadership, play the Rachmanin- 
off Symphony in E Minor!! 

This seems rather a paradoxical answer 
to a definite interrogation as to my impres- 
sions of the West, but these three after- 
noons came immediately before me as type 
and symbol of the New England conscious- 
ness and the swinging pendulum towards 
the great, indefinable, restless activity of 
the Far West. 

I have crossed the Atlantic forty-two 
times and continental Europe is always 
crowded with new interests, but as an 
\merican, let me hasten to urge all my 
country people not to neglect to acquaint 
themselves as soon as possible with this 
great Western country of ours. 

It is so totally unlike anything one can 
possibly imagine; take, for instance, my 
crowded experiences in one week—the 
wonderful beauty and picturesqueness of 
Santa Barbara (far lovelier than the Rivera, 
[ think), which I left on Sunday to find 
myself transplanted on Monday to the great 
silent brown deserts of Arizona. Never 
will I forget a drive by moonlight (after 
a hospitable hour at a ranch, near Phoenix, 
where I had just given a recital). The 
vastness of it all—only the great cactus 
trees standing up, here and there, and the 
mountains in the distance. The moon, the 
stars and the silence. It was Egypt, only 
here amongst us! Wednesday the wonders 
of the Grand Canyon and a blinding snow- 


storm. It was there I ran into Thomas 
Moran, the painter, and his daughter, old 
friends, enjoying their tenth year at the 


Canyon. Mr. Moran’s pictures of this 
wonder of our country are among our 
masterpieces in American art. I found my 
Indian friends there, they having sung and 
danced for me, and our picture is taken just 
outside their wigwam. Thursday brought 
the warmth of New Mexico—Friday the 
snow again of Kansas and Saturday the 
sunshine of Oklahoma City. 


Sut to return to California. It was 


worth the trip alone to have spent the 
glorious day I had at Berkeley, and never 
shall I forget the noble outlines of the 
Greek Theater, as I left it, with the rays 
of the setting sun splashing over it in a 


tremendous and the civic work they are 
fearlessly going in for is splendid. I was 
a guest at one of the civic luncheons in San 
Francisco, and the frank discussion of 
necessary social evils, before serious women 
and men, sitting side by side, was very in- 
spiring. That is what suffrage is doing for 
California, in forcing individual comple- 
tion. I am not allied with any woman’s 
organization, but one must feel that suf- 
frage is only a step towards a higher in- 
sistence upon individual expression. But 
before we attain the ideal (individual com- 
pletion) men must develop those qualities of 
tenderness, of patience, of love, which are 
supposed to be essentially feminine—women 
must develop more strength, fearlessness, 
independence, which are supposed to be 
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Kitty Cheatham and an Indian Family Before Their Wigwam in the Grand Canyon 


great benediction of light. I was fortunate 
enough to be the guest of the architect, 
John Galen Howard, and his delightful 
wife, and they were my guides through the 
university and into many of the beauties 
of the surrounding country. 

In Santa Barbara I had one happy after- 
noon with Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
another with Stewart Edward White (the 
African hunter and writer, and his wife, 
who has been his companion on his Afri- 
can trips.) Mr, and Mrs. Winston Church- 
ill I also saw there, so that one finds one- 
self in an atmosphere of cosmopolitanism, 
which is easily explained when California 
is once visited. A member of the faculty 
of one of the universities said to me, “I 
am an Easterner, born and*bred, but | 
could not be content ever to live away from 
California.” That seems to be the general 
consensus of opinion—one seems to. feel 
there is unlimited opportunity—for free- 
dom of expression. Personally, I feel 
there is a very subtle temptation in some 
ways, toward individualism without co- 
operation which has to be carefully 
guarded against. 

The activity of women there is simply 


masculine qualities. Then we will have 
ideal manhood and true womanhood stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and facing to- 
gether the great problems which must be 
faced to-day with the highest spiritual co- 
operation. I felt this new birth at this 
California luncheon, even though they were 
handling the subjects under discussion with 
distinct militancy at moments. 
Incidentally, I must add, I gave eleven 
recitals on this trip and am inexpressibly 
grateful for the enthusiastic response which 
was shown me. I endeavored to give un- 
stintingly of the best I have to give, and my 
audiences rose to my demands everywhere. 
I regret that I could only spend two free 
a in Los Angeles, where I was particu- 
larly struck with the active spirit among 
local musicians. Over twenty manuscript 
songs were sent me there, and I was glad 
to hear one composer praise the work of a 
confrére, whose song I had put on my pro- 
gram. Los Angeles and all southern Cali- 
fornia owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
3ehymer for what he has done, and often 
against most discouraging conditions. The 
lure of their wonderful climate whose call 
is “Come out and play’—a call which is 


not always conducive to serious, systematic, 
sequential work and definite decision has 
made Mr. Behymer’s kindliness and pa- 
tience stand him in good stead. 

In these few moments I can only lightly 
touch upon the psychology of this absorb- 
ingly interesting Great West. The great 
work of a Russian (a tailor by profession) 
comes before me and the “why” of his 
emigration—what he has brought with 


-him and what he is finding—an hour’s con- 


versation with the instructor of a scien- 
tific branch in one of the universities—a 
New Englander—and his serious observa- 
tions on the great student body as a whole 
—a quiet talk with an Englishman who has 
lived among the people for twenty-five 
years, a deep. personal desire to understand 
as best I could the country—and great ap- 
preciation for all I found—but—hear the 
Rachmaninoff Symphony—and, if you 
can, hear it in California! 


POSSART TOUR CUT SHORT 








Pianist Soon to Sail for Europe and Re- 
turn Early Next Fall 


Owing to unexpected matters of busi- 
ness importance, Cornelia Rider-Possart, 
the pianist, will terminate her American 
tour March 18 and will sail for Europe 
March 27 for a stay of five months. 

Many important engagements were 
booked for Mrs. Possart this Spring, but 
these have been postponed until early next 
Fall. Mrs. Possart played in Utica, N. Y., 
on March 11; Boston, March 13; a private 
New York recital, March 14, and will play 
with the Cincinnati Orchestra in Toledo, 
O., March 18. She will open her season 
early next Fall with a recital at A£olian 
Hall, New York, and recitals in Boston. 
Washington and Philadelphia. A tour of 
the South for early November is already 
booked and also a week’s tour in Texas and 
two weeks on the Coast. 





Czar Offers Amnesty to Ivan Narodny 


Ivan Narodny, an exile from Russia be- 
cause of revolutionary writings and agita- 
tions, and at present a resident of New 
York, has been offered complete amnesty 
by the Czar provided he will cease his rev- 
olutionary activities. Mr. Narodny is sec- 
retary of the Slavic-American League of 
Art and Literature and has contributed nu- 
merous articles to MusicaL AMERICA on 
Russian musical life, concerning which he is 
an authority. Information as to the Czar’s 
forgiveness was conveyed to Mr. Narodny 
through the editor of the Novoe Vremya, 
official organ of the government in St. Pe- 
tersburg. “I shall be overjoyed to return 
to my Russian home,” said Mr. Narodny 
this week, “but I must first hear more fully 
the Czar’s conditions.” 


End of Montreal Opera Co. 


A telegram to MusicaL AMERICA on 
Wednesday states that Montreal and To- 
ronto will have no opera season next year, 
confirming previous reports to this effect. 
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